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The committee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Carl Vinson (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, members of the committee, the purpose of the hearing this 
morning is to consider H.R. 2260, the bill that is known as the Exten- 
sion of the Universal Military Training Act. And that bill also 
deals with the extension of three other laws. The bill is as follows: 
A BILL To extend until July 1, 1963, the induction provisions of the Universal Military 


Training and Service Act; the provisions of the act of August 3, 1950, suspending 
personnel strengths of the ‘Armed Forces ; and the Dependents ‘Assistance Act of 1950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 17(c) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 467(c)), is amended by 
striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and inserting the words “July 1, 1963” in 
place thereof. 


Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of August 3, 1950, chapter 537, as amended (71 Stat. 
208), is amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and inserting the words 
“July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended (50 
App. U.S.C. 2216), is amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and 
inserting the words “July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of the Act of June 27, 1957, Public Law 85-62 (71 Stat. 208), 
is repealed. 

With your indulgence, I would like to make a statement with refer- 
ence to the bill. And I have had a copy of this statement laid on 
each one of your desks, so you may follow what I have to say. It 
might be—at least I hope it will be—of some aid and benefit to you 
in considering the matter in hearing. 

Members of the committee, we meet this morning to begin hearings 
on the most important bill that will be considered by our committee 
during this session. iv 

This is the bill to extend the draft law. It is an administration bill 
and it is on the administration’s must list. 198 3 

As far as I am concerned, we have no choice in the matter but to 
extend the draft. It isthe right and proper thing todo. I hope there 
will be no hesitancy on the part of any member of the committee to 
meet his responsibility in this regard. 
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~The draft. law not only inducts individuals involuntarily but of 
greater signifieance is the fact that because of the draft law, thousands 
of young men each year volunteer for service in our Armed Forces. 
Tvam convinced that without the draft law, this voluntary enlistment 
rate would suffer a great reduction. 

Now I would like to tell you something about the history of this law. 

In 1940 the Congress enacted the Selective Service Act. This law 
expired in March of 1947. Then, in June of 1948, we reenacted the 
Selective Service Act, and we have had a draft act ever since. In 
other words, we have had a draft law continuously since 1940, except 
for a 17-month period between March of 1947 and June of 1948. 

The 1948 draft law which was then known as the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, and has since been renamed the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act was enacted by the Congress at the request 
of President Truman, who delivered a message to the Congress on 
March 17, 1948, calling for the prompt increase in the standing mili- 
tary forces of the United States. 

Back in March of 1948, before the reenactment of the 1948 Selec- 
tive Service Act, and after extensive recruiting efforts on the part 
of the armed services, our Military Establishment reached a total of 
1,384,500 men. It is of interest to note that on March 1, 1948, the 
Army was 129,000 men below its authorized strength of 669,000, and 
was facing a greater decline because of the failure to obtain increased 
volunteer enlistments. 

In President Truman’s message of March 1948, he said: 

Our Armed Forces lack the necessary men to maintain their authorized 
strength. They have been unable to maintain their authorized strength through 
voluntary enlistments even though such strength has been reduced to the very 
minimum necessary to meet our obligations abroad and is far below the minimum 
which should always be available in the continental United States. 

Now in those days we were talking about increasing our strength 
from 1,384,000 to 2 million men. And it required a draft law to ac- 
complish this objective. Today we are talking about a force in excess 
of 214 million men. So it must be obvious that if we had difli- 
culty in maintaining a force of 1,384,000 in 1948 and found it im- 
possible to go to 2 million men on a voluntary basis, that the problem 
would be compounded today if we attempted to maintain a force of 
21% million men on a voluntary basis. 

We reenacted the draft law in 1948 and we have had the draft law 
ever since. 

There is probably no law on the statute books that is closer to 
the American neople than the draft law. American boys are affected 
by this law and almost every family has a son or relative who has been 
exposed, in one form or another, to military service. 

T think I speak for all of us when I say that we would like to 
see the day arrive when the draft is no longer necessary. But it is 
perfectly obvious to anyone who studies this problem that the draft 
is indispensable to our security. We have passed many laws to im- 
prove the careers of service personnel and to stimulate reenlistments. 
Those laws have been successful and our reenlistment rates have in- 
creased. But those laws basically are aimed at retaining trained, 
experienced men in our Armed Forces. We still must fill the gap 
between the trained specialists and the men who do the everyday jobs 
so vital to the maintenance of our national security. These are the 
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seamen in our Navy; the infantry men in our Army divisions; the 
marines of our ready forces in the Marine Corps; and the airmen who 
keep our planes in the skies. 

Now there are some people who express the hope that the draft 
law can be changed in certain respects. They feel that possibly the 
maximum age of liability can be reduced from age 26 to 24. And there 
are some who think that the chances of being drafted are so slim that 
the draft law should be drastically revised. 

Well, my studies reveal that in 1958, of the total number of reg- 
istrants attaining the age of 26, 9 out of 10 of the qualified registrants 
were serving on active duty or had completed their military obliga- 
tion; 7 out of 10 of all registrants, including those not qualified, had 
either completed their military obligation or were in the process of 
completing their military obligation. 

My study also indicates that by 1963, 55 percent of all registrants 
at age 26 will have fulfilled their military obligation or will be in the 
process of fulfilling their obligation: 8 out of 10 qualified registrants 
at age 26 will have fulfilled their military obligation or will be in the 
process of fulfilling their military obligation. 

So after studying this problem carefully, I have concluded, and I 
think you will all agree from these figures, that we cannot reduce the 
draft age and that the chances of being drafted, or of fulfilling a 
military obligation in our Armed Forces, are substantially greater 
than some would have us believe. 

Now the question will be asked: “How is this possible in view of 
the substantial manpower pool and in view of the fact that we only 
drafted 138,000 men in 1958, and are expected to draft about 100,000 
in 1959?” 

Well, I think we must bear in mind that, on the average, over 500,- 
000 men a year enter the Armed Forces either as inductees, as 
6-months’ trainees, or as voluntary recruits in one of the Armed 
Forces. 

In addition, draft boards are not drafting fathers and this, of 
course, increases the deferment rate to a considerable extent. Fathers 
are either classified as 1-A and available but placed in a low priority 
so that they are not reached, or they are classified as 3—A and deferred 
for hardship reasons. 

I think most of us will agree that whenever it is possible we should 
not draft fathers. So long as there are a sufficient number of non- 
fathers available in the manpower pool, we should take those in- 
dividuals before inducting fathers. 

We must keep in mind that when a father is mducted into the 
Armed Forces the impact upon his local community is greater than if 
a nonfather is inducted. The induction of fathers is bound to in- 
crease hardships throughout the country. And from a practical view- 
point, and because of the Dependents Assistance Act, it is obviously 
less expensive to the Government to induct nonfathers than to induct 
fathers. 

Today we defer college students. I think we will all agree that this 
is a wise policy. 

Now, while there are not a great number of people in college who 
are over the age of 24, nevertheless there are some who would be af- 
fected by a reduced draft age because local boards certainly are not 
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going to permit college students to escape their military responsibility 
merely by attending college. As deferred registrants, these indi- 
viduals would be liable for induction up to 35, but local boards 
might be inclined to deny student deferments beyond the age of 24. 

At present, no one who is draft liable and over the age of 26, is 
being drafted, since they are placed in the lowest priority. 

In addition, as I have mentioned earlier, we are not today drafting 
fathers, although many are in a 1-A category. This is because of the 
priority arrangement which places fathers in the fourth priority. 

If we reduce the draft age to 24, and continue to take the oldest first 
for involuntary induction, it is quite possible that we would have to 
rearrange the priorities of induction so that many fathers, before 
attaining the age of 24, would be inducted. . 

But the most significant point to remember with respect to the 
present draft liability age spread is the fact that 50 percent of our 
present inductees volunteer for induction and for practical purpos 
select the period of time when they want to fulfill their military 
obligation. 

Young men can volunteer for induction at the age of 17 with their 
parents’ consent, and at the age of 18 without parental consent. 

Thus there is plenty of opportunity for young men to fulfill their 
military obligation before attaining the age of 26. By retaining the 
age of 26 we give the young men of the Nation an opportunity to vol- 
unteer for service before completing their education, or in the alterna- 
tive, we let them complete their education and then fulfill their mili- 
tary obligation. If we reduce the draft age, then the opportunity 
for fulfilling a military obligation after receiving higher education 
may be jeopardized, which would in turn be reflected in fewer 
educational deferments. 

Before leaving this subject, members of the committee, let me also 
say that any time the President decides that he doesn’t want to draft 
people over the age of 24, but instead wants to use a particular age 
group, he has ample authority to induct by age group. There is a 
specific provision in the law, which will be extended under the pro- 
posed legislation, that gives the President the right to provide for the 
selection or induction of persons by age group or groups. Thus, the 
President, if he so desires, can order the induction of individuals in 
certain age groups so long as these groups are within the age of 
liability. Thus, there is considerable flexibility in the law as it now 
stands. 

And finally, I should also mention that last year we gave the Presi- 
dent the authority to raise the physical and mental standards for 
induction. This has increased the 4-F deferment rate from 22 percent 
to 33 percent; but it has also vastly improved the efficiency of the 
Army. In fact, since then the Army prison population has dropped 
so sharply that an Army disciplinary barracks has been closed. 

Now let me comment for a moment upon the organization and per- 
sonnel of the Selective Service System. I think this is very important 
and we ought to know something about it. 

There are 4,012 local boards throughout the United States in the 
area covered by the Selective Service System. In addition, there are 
93 appeal boards, and 26 extra panels in those areas where the appeal 
load requires additional boards. The law requires that there be an 
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appeal beard in each Federal judicial district. There is also a State 
headquarters for each State and Territory. 

A loeal board consists of three persons and an appeal board consists 
of five members, as do each of the panels. 

The head of the Selective Service System in each State is recom- 
mended by the Governor and appointed by the President. Likewise, 
local boards and appeal boards are filled on the basis of recommenda- 
tions by the Governor of each State, with the appointments being 
made by the President. 

Members of local boards and appes! boards receive no compensation. 
In that connection, you might be interested to know that there are 
38,916 persons representing about 90 percent of the total Selective 
Service personnel who work without pay. 

The entire Selective Service System employs 4,334 full-time paid 
civilians and 2,057 part-time Moe civilians. There is an average of 
about one paid clock per board. The rest of the paid employees are 
largely clerks at State and national headquarters. There are only 50 
persons in executive positions employed at the national headquarters 
and 207 employed at the 56 State and Territory headquarters. __ 

The fiscal 1959 appropriation is $27,500,000. Of this sum, $20 mil- 
lion is spent in the operation of the local boards. 

Now, members of the committee, so much in general. Now let me 
briefly make some remarks in reference to this bill. 

H.R. 2260 extends the induction provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act from the present expiration date of 
July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1963, a period of 4 years. 

The bill also extends until July 1, 1963, the suspension on the limita- 
tions on personnel strengths of the Armed Forces. 

Likewise, the bill extends the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 to 
July 1, 1963. 

Section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
contains the following provision : 

(ec) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this title, no person shall be 
inducted for training and service in the Armed Forces after July 1, 1959, except 
persons now or hereafter deferred under section 6 of this title after the basis 
for such deferment ceases to exist. 

It should be noted that the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act is, for practical purposes, permanent law except for the authority 
to induct individuals not previously deferred. 

The proposed legislation would extend the authority to induct such 
individuals from July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1963, a period of 4 years. 

The proposed legislation also seeks to extend the authority to make 
special is te physicians and dentists. H.R. 2260, the Department 
bill sent to me for introduction, would make permanent the author- 
ity to issue special calls for physicians and dentists by virtue of the 
fact that it would repeal the termination provision of the doctors 
draft law. 

It is my intention to propose an amendment which would extend 
the authority to make special calls for physicians and dentists from 
July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1963, a period of 4 years. The effect of the 
amendment is to extend the doctors draft for only 4 years and not 
to make it permanent as the Department bill, by inadvertence, did. 

The provision of law which permits the special call of physicians 
and dentists is contained in Public Law 85-62, commonly referred to 
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as the doctors draft law. Among the provisions of this law is an 
amendment to section 5(a) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, which contains the following proviso: 

Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the Presi- 
dent, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, from providing for 
the selection or induction of persons qualified in needed medical, dental, or 
allied specialist categories pursuant to requisitions submitted by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

This proviso must be considered in connection with a proviso of 
section 6(h) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
which states as follows: 

And provided further, That persons who are or may be deferred under the 
provisions of this section shall remain liable for training and service in the 
Armed Forces * * * until the 35th anniversary of the date of their birth. 

This is a most significant provision, particularly with respect to 
physicians and dentists. Most physicians and dentists are deferred to 
complete their medical and dental training, and, as a result, they incur 
a liability up to age 35 under the above language. 

Thus, these individuals are liable up to age 35 and may be called in 
a special category as medical and dental specialists because they were 
deferred to complete their medical and dental training. 

This is the provision under which it is possible to induct physicians 
and dentists. Actually, no physicians and dentists are now being in- 
ducted, nor have any been inducted for some time. 

This comes about as a result of section 4(1) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, which authorizes the President to 
order to active duty for not more than 24 months with or without his 
consent any member of a reserve component of the Armed Forces who 
is in a medical, dental, or allied specialist category who has not at- 
tained the 35th anniversary of the date of his birth and who has not 
yet had at least 1 year of active duty. 

As a result, physicians and dentists who are liable for induction 
apply for reserve commissions and then are ordered to duty as reserve 
officers, usually in the grade of captain in the Army and Air Force or 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

The law specifically states that such individuals shall be appointed 
to a grade or rank commensurate with their education, experience, or 
ability. The law also provides that no person in a sadiesl, dental, or 
allied specialist category shall be inducted if he applies or has applied 
for an appointment as a Reserve officer in any of these categories and 
is or has been rejected for such appointment on the sole ground of a 
physical disqualification. 

Thus, physicians and dentists are entering the Armed Forces as 
Reserve officers because the law specifically gives them the right to 
apply for a Reserve commission, and the law further gives the Presi- 
dent the right to order them to active duty for not more than 24 months 
after they become Reserve officers, if they are not over the age of 35. 

The law also provides that if a doctor is inducted as an enlisted 
man, he can be utilized in his professional capacity. It should also be 
noted that Reserve officers who enter on active duty as physicians and 
dentists also qualify for special pay which amounts to $100 per month 
in the first 2 years of active duty. 

In discussing the necessity for extending the so-called doctors draft 
law, I think you would be interested in some personnel figures : 
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The Army has—I invite your attention to these figures. 

The Army has 1,629 Regular officers who are physicians, and 2,198 
physicians who are Reserve officers. Of these 2,198 Reserve officer 

hysicians, 1,579 entered the Army as a result of the doctor draft law. 
hey weren’t drafted, but they entered as Reserve officers because of 
the doctors draft law. 

In the Navy, as of November 30, 1958, there were 1,626 Regular 
officer physicians and 1,672 Reserve officer physicians. Of this num- 
ber, 1,186 Reserve officer physicians entered on active duty as a result 
of the doctors draft law. 

In the Air Force, there are 1,144 Regular officer physicians and 
2,274 Reserve officer physicians. Of these 2,274 Reserve officer physi- 
cians, 1,700 entered the Air Force as a result of the doctors draft law. 

The average annual rate of physicians on active duty to total per- 
sonnel is 3.4 physicians per thousand troop strength. This strength 
figure varies throughtout the year, but the overall average is 3.4. 

All told, as of November 30, 1958, there were 10,543 physicians on 
active duty in the Armed Forces. 

Now let’s look at the dentists for a moment. 

In the Army there are 529 Regular dental officers, and 1,250 Reserve 
dental officers. Of these, 1.250 Reserve dental officers, 1,012 entered 
on active duty asa result of the doctors draft law. 

In the Navy there are 1,012 Regular dental officers, and 587 Reserve 
dental officers. Of these 587 Reserve dental officers, 513 entered on 
active duty asa result of the doctors draft law. 

In the Air Force there are 441 Regular dental officers and 1,336 
Reserve dental oflicers and of these 1,336 Reserve dental officers, 996 
entered on active duty as a result of the doctors draft law. The aver- 
age strength of dentists is 2 per thousand troop strength. 

All told, there were 5,155 dentists on active duty on November 30, 
1958. I believe it is important to note that all of the Reserve officers 
on active duty as a result of the doctors draft law entered on active 
duty prior to age 35. In addition, all of these doctors were at one 
time deferred to complete their education. 

I think, members of the committee, from these figures it is perfectly 
obvious that we would not be able to provide adequate medina and 
dental care for members of our Armed Forces if we did not have the 
doctors draft law in operation. 

H.R. 2260 also extends the present law which suspends the limita- 
tions on the size of the Armed Forces. Under existing permanent law, 
that is the permanent law on the books today, the authorized active 
duty strength of the Army is limited to 837,000, and the Air Force 
is limited to 502,000 total active duty strength. This limitation has 
been suspended until July 1, 1959. 

There are no statutory restrictions on the total number of naval per- 
sonnel on active duty, but the total number of active Regular Navy 
enlisted personnel may not exceed an average of 500,000 during a fiscal 
year. Regular Navy officers are established by ratios to the Regular 
enlisted strength. It is anticipated that on July 1, 1959, there will 
be approximately 504,000 Regular enlisted Navy personnel on active 
duty; and, if the 500,000 limitation went into effect, it would bring 
about a reduction in the size of the Navy. Thus, we must suspend this 
limitation. . 
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The authorized pirengt of the Marine Corps has been codified at 
400,000, and thus the Marine Corps would not be affected if the sus- 
pension expired. 

The projected end strength of the Army on June 30, 1959, is 870,000, 
as contrasted with an authorized comet now suspended, of 837,000. 

The projected active duty strength of the Air Force on June 30, 
1959, is 850,000; whereas the limitation, now suspended, only author- 
izes 502,000. 

It is obvious, therefore, that unless these strength limitations are 
suspended there would be a drastic reduction in the size of the Air 
Force, a reduction of 33,000 in the size of the Army, and a small reduc- 
tion in the size of the Navy. 

H.R. 2260 also extends the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950. This 
act went into effect at the outbreak of the Korean conflict and has been 
tied in closely with the draft law ever since. 

This act authorizes the payment of a basic allowance for quarters 
to all enlisted members who have dependents, regardless of rank, pro- 
vided the dependents are not furnished Government quarters. Before 
the act was passed, enlisted members in pay grades E-1, E-2, and E-3 
and enlisted members in pay grade E-4 with less than 7 years of serv- 
ice, were not entitled to such an allowance. 

The Dependents Assistance Act makes the payment of such an al- 
lowance contingent upon members making allotments payable to their 
dependents in an amount equal to that allowance plus a specified addi- 
tional amount. If a member does not claim an allowance for his de- 
pendents, the Secretary concerned may direct the payment of the 
allowance. 

Under this act, enlisted personnel in pay grades E-4 through E-9 
receive a quarters allowance of $77.10 per month if they have not more 
than 2 dependents, and $96.90 per month if they have more than 2 
dependents. Enlisted satored in the grades E-1, E-2, and E-3 re- 
ceive an allowance of $51.30 per month with 1 dependent; $77.10 per 
month with 2 dependents, and $96.90 per month with over 2 
dependents. 

To qualify for these additional allowances, enlisted personnel in 
the grades E-1, E-2, and E-3 must allot $40 of their basic pay 
monthly; in the grades E-4 and E-5 they must allot $60 per month; 
and in the case of enlisted members in grades E-6 through E-9, they 
must allot $80 per month. 

This act expires on 1 July 1959, and if it is not extended, enlisted 
personnel would suffer a severe reduction in pay. 

Now, members of the committee, I apologize for making this 
lengthy statement, but I hope that my analysis of the various laws 
involved may be of some assistance and aid to you during these 
hearings. 

As far as I am concerned, we have no choice but to extend the draft 
law, the so-called doctors’ draft law, the Dependents’ Assistance Act, 
and the law which suspends the strength ceilings on the size of our 
Armed Forces. These are the four objectives of this bill, and, in my 
opinion, they should be approved unanimously by the committee. 
The first witness this morning is Mr. Finucane, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Secretary, sit right down there. 

Secretary Finucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuHarrman. Members of the committee, this is Mr. Finucane, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. 

Mr. Finucane, it is a pleasure to have you here this morning. You 
can give the committee the Department’s official views in reference to 
H.R. 2260. I see you have a prepared statement. I respectfully re- 
quest the members of the committee to permit you to make the state- 
ment without interruption and then we will ask you those questions 
that address themselves to each member of the committee. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finucane. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, before I start my statement 
may I first say that Secretary McElroy very much wanted to make 
the opening Department of Defense statement in support of H.R. 2260 

As you i Mr. McElroy is before the House Appropriations 
Committee this morning, Mr. Chairman, but he plans to make his 
statement personally to you and your committee sometime during the 
course of the hearings, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, after the magnificent 
statement that I have just heard from your chairman, much of which 
I am about to say has been said more eloquently than I can possibly 
say it. 

ut I am going to carry on my statement, as you suggested, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I am Charles C. Finucane, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before you in support of H.R. 
2260. This bill, if enacted into nes will extend until ts 1, 1963, 
the authority to induct persons under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. It will also extend the suspension of the lealeodions 
on Armed Forces strengths to July 1, 1963, and it will extend the 
provisions of the Dependents Assistant Act for the same period. 


EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


I firmly believe that continuation of the authority to induct men 
into the Armed Forces is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
our active and reserve military strength goals. The Secretaries of 
each of the Military Departments and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
of the same conviction. 

The present general induction authority was originally provided by 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, after it was demonstrated that au- 
thorized strengths could not be attained by voluntary methods alone. 
This authority which has been continuously in existence since that 
time, will, except for certain persons previously deferred, expire on 
July 1, 1959. We strongly urge its further extension until July 1, 
1963, as provided in section 1 of H.R. 2260. 

It has been the firm objective of all services to obtain all military 
manpower through voluntary means and thus obviate the need for 
the draft. During the past several years strenuous efforts have been 
made to increase the attractiveness of military service, and thereby 


improve our voluntary enlistment and reenlistment rates. The Con- 
gress has been extremely cooperative in these efforts by providing 
legislation covering items such as increased pay and various allow- 
ances, improved survivor benefits, and improved dependents’ medical 
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care benefits. Also, various administrative measures have been taken 
to make military service more appealing, such as increased stabiliza- 
tion of assignments and increase pacha and educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The results are gratifying. An increasing percent of new enlisted 
personnel intake consists of regular enlistees. A1so, first term reenlist- 
ment rates are up in all services. For the Department of Defense as 
a whole, these rates have increased from 25 percent in fiscal year 1957 
to 28 percent in fiscal year 1958. 

Despite the encouraging gains toward our ultimate objective, in- 
ductions are still needed to meet total authorized strengths. During 
fiscal year 1958, it was necessary to induct a total of 126,000 men into 
the Army. This amounted to about half of the Army intake and 24 
percent of the total intake of enlisted personnel into the active forces 
from civil life. During the current fiscal year, we estimate that the 
Army will induct 115,000 men. It is expected that we shall have to 
induct an average of about 90,000 men annually for the period fiscal 
year 1960 through fiscal year 1963. 

The Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, although not presently 
inducting men, benefit to a considerable extent from the stimulus of 
the draft in their voluntary procurement programs. Many of the 
young men who enlist voluntarily in these services do so in lieu of 
being inducted. In that way, they are able to select the service of their 
choice and serve at a time and in a manner most convenient to them. 
These enlistments are an important source of quality manpower. They 
have a further benefit of being in most instances for 3, 4, or more years, 
rather than 2 years, These longer-term enlistments have substantial 
advantages in reduced turnover, reduced training loads, and increased 
effective use of manpower. 

In addition to stimulating enlistment programs, the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act assists in the procurement of officer oo 
sonnel. For example, persons who participate in the ROTC, the Navy 
Reserve officer candidate program and the Marine Corps platoon 
leaders course, are deferred from induction. Upon graduation from 
college and subsequent commissioning as officers, they are required to 
serve on active duty or active duty for training. Without the stimulus 
of induction, there is no doubt that many men would be less inclined 
to enter these programs. The resulting reduction in numbers of can- 
didates would most certainly provide less opportunity for selecting 
better qualified ones. Thus, loss of the induction authority not only 
would reduce our ability to meet our overall requirements for new 
officers, but could have adverse implications for the quality of the 
junior officer corps. 

Continuation of the induction authority is also essential to the 

maintenance of adequate Reserve forces. Attractive programs are 
available by which men may enlist directly into the Ready Reserve, 
including the National G uard. For example, enlistees in certain pro- 
grams, which require an initial period of 6 months of active duty for 
training, are deferred so long as they continue to participate satisfac- 
torily in the Reserve. The alternative of induction for 2 years not only 
stimulates men to enlist into these programs, but also serves to assure 
their continued participation after initial active-duty training. 
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One additional point whch I am sure is of interest to this committee, 
At the present time, inductees completing active duty constitute a 
prime source of well-trained Reserve manpower for the Ready Re- 
serve of the Army, including the National Guard. 

Continuing authority to make special calls for physicians and den- 
tists is necessary to meet our requirements for such personnel. Draft- 
inspired volunteers have been our principal source of medical and 
dental officers during the past several years, as the chairman pointed 
out. By June 30, 1959, about 50 percent of all physicians serving on 
active duty, and about 60 percent of the dentists wiil be noncareer 
officers. They will have accepted Reserve commissions with the obli- 
gation of 2 years’ active duty in lieu of being inducted under special 
Selective Service calls. Dr. Berry, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (H. & M.), will speak in more detail on this matter. 

All in all, we in the Department of Defense consider the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act as an integral and necessary part 
of our total manpower procurement system in all of the four services. 

Extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act not 
only assures that our military manpower requirements will be met 
now, but also that adequate manpower would be available in an emer- 
gency. An existing law on the books, together with an effective 
organization in being, including about 4,000 local boards, constitutes 
a highly valuable resource if it should become necessary for this coun- 
try to mobilize quickly. Under the present law, the Selective Service 
System is in a position to deliver large numbers of registrants for 
induction within a relatively short period of time. 

Finally, we consider continuation of the induction authority a very 
important factor in assuring the rest of the free world, as well as 
any potential enemies, that we intend to maintain the necessary mili- 
tary strength in support of our commitments. 


SUSPENSION OF STRENGTH LIMITATIONS 


I would now like to speak in support of section 2 of H.R. 2260 
which provides for the continued suspension of statutory active force 
strength ceilings. 

Our current and programed Armed Forces strengths exceed basic 
legislative limitations, and have done so since 1951. Recognizing 
that it would be impossible for the Armed Forces to meet their com- 
mitments if they were compelled to adhere to the statutory strength 
limitations, the Congress has in the past provided for the suspension 
of those ceilings. We strongly urge continuance of the suspension 
of the strength limitations until July 1, 1963. Unless the suspension 
is continued, a reduction in total strength of approximately half a 
million or about 20 percent would be required. This would result in 
the demobilization of large segments of our active combat and sup- 
porting elements, and would clearly be highly dangerous to national 
and free world security in these troublesome times. 


DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my final remarks are addressed in 
support of the extension of the Dependents Assistance Act as pro- 
vided by section 3 of H.R. 2260. The act provides additional allow- 
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ances to enlisted members of the armed services with dependents, and 
provides a means of making funds available to such dependents for 
their living expenses on a regular basis. The allowances under this 
act have been given since 1950. Termination of this legislation would 
impose undue financial hardship. The 4-year extension of the act, 
which is strongly recommended, coincides with the proposed extension 
of the induction authority. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted in my brief statement to show that I consider 
this legislation vital to our national security. It will give us the 
ability to maintain our Armed Forces at strength levels necessary 
to meet our military commitments and deter aggression. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that is the end of my formal 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee, instead of going around the board, 
we will open it. Has any member any questions? If you ask for 
recognition, I will be glad to recognize you, irrespective of where 
you may sit at the table. Any questions from committee members? 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we realize that 
many of our citizens in the country are not fully informed about the 
facts of the manpower pool as they relate to our military require- 
ments. 

We have made a very careful statistical study of this subject. The 
chairman covered much of it in his opening brief. We have collab- 
orated in the compilation of these statistics with other Federal agen- 
cies. We believe the findings will be of great interest to the commit- 
tee and to the public at large. 

We could cover the factual highlights of the study in about 15 or 
20 minutes, Mr. Chairman. If it is your desire and the desire of your 
committee, I would like very much to show you these statistics. 

The Cuarrman. I think it will be of great interest to the commit- 
tee. I knew you were going to demonstrate these statistics and these 
figures. So £ aeacuet you have the screen put up there so you can 
do so. 

Secretary Finucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will make it 
as brief as possible. And Mr. Harold Wool of my office will present 
the statistics. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Just bring it around and put it in front 
so the committee can see it. 

Mr. Woot. May I proceed? 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Secretary Finu- 
cane has indicated, there has been a certain amount of public mis- 
understanding about the arithmetic of our military manpower situa- 
tion. Typical misconceptions are: 

First, that only a very smal] proportion of the current number of 
young men in the population, perhaps 1 out of 10 are required for 
military service ; ] 

Second, that the backlog of available men in the selective service 
pool is much too large and growing very rapidly ; 
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Third, that the present rat age is too high and is causing hard- 

ship to many yo men ;.an ' : 
inally, that mene qualified young men are passin through their 

period of military service liability under the law without entering 

military service. wu ; ’ 

In order to bring the facts about the military manpower situation 
into clearer perspective, we shall attempt to answer the following 
specific questions : : 

What is the actual military service status of men of draft age in 
this country ¢ 

What has been the trend of growth of the manpower pool? 

And, what hasbeen the trendin theageofinduction¢ = 

We shall deal not only with estimates of the current situation but 
shall project these data through fiscal year 1963, the period for which 
extension of the induction authority 1s being requested. 

The findings included in this presentation are based on an intensive 
evalution of all pertinent statistical materials on our military man- 

wer needs and resources. These findings have been reviewed and 

ound accurate by various interested Federal agencies, including the 
Selective Service System, the Department of Labor and the Office of 
Civilian and Defense Mobilization. 

At the outset, it is necessary to define what we mean by the military 
manpower pool : 

The manpower pool is defined here as including civilian men, mainly 
in ages 1814 to 25, if they are available for military service under 
Selective Service regulations and are found qualified under existing 
mental, physical and moral standards. Also included are men be- 
tween ages 26 and 35, if they have been previously deferred, since 
the liability of this group under the law is extended until age 35. 

This pool is, of course, not static. It is continually changing in 
composition as young men enter it on reaching age 1814 or when they 
leave school, while others move out of the pool, either into military 
service or into a deferred category. 

The present law and regulations also prescribe a certain order of 
induction among men in this pool. At the head of the list are placed 
those who volunteer for induction as well as the small number of 
registrants who have been delinquent in their responsibility under 
the law. Following these smaller categories, the four main priority 
groups, as shown on the lower portion of the chart, include: 

First, nonfathers, pages 19-25 (oldest going first) ; 

Secondly, fathers 19-25 years; 

Third, registrants in the ages 26-35 whose liability has been 
extended ; and 

Finally, young men between 1814 years and their 19th birthday. 
The latter category can only be inducted under the law if no older 
men are available for induction in their draft boards. 

As a practical matter, as we shall see, the first of these groups, the 
nonfathers constitute the effective military manpower pool under 
current conditions. 

The manpower pool thus defined is much smaller than the total 
number of registrants apparently available, as shown in Selective 
Service classifications. In this chart we see on the left that the 
gross Selective Service pool, including those in class I-A and those 
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not yet classified, totaled about 3 million on November 30, 1958. This 
gross number of potential availables may be compared to the total 
assets of a business, before allowance of accounts payable and other 
liabilities. Included in these reported assets, at any time, are hidden 
liabilities consisting of large numbers of men who have been only 
partially screened in terms of availability and fitness for service. 

For example, only about 100,000—this little group here—of the 
total of 2.1 million men in class I-A have actually been given mental 
and physical examinations and found acceptable for service. On the 
basis of recent experience, we know that about 45 percent of the 
remaining men in class I-A will be disqualified under current stand- 
ards. This percentage, incidentally, is much higher than the overall 
rejection rate for all young men in the population, since the I-A group 
excludes—as we shal] see—large numbers of qualified young men who 
have entered service voluntarily before being classified by their draft 
boards. 

Similarly, from school enrollment reports, we know that the selec- 
tive service I-A pool also includes large numbers of full-time students 
enrolled in high school or college who would not, in fact, be found 
available for immediate induction under the existing law and defer- 
ment policies. 

On the right-hand column, these potential liabilities or losses from 
the pool have been deducted, including an allowance of 1.3 million for 
estimated disqualifications and of about 700,000 for those potentially 
eligible for deferment—mainly students. The size of the manpower 
pool, on a net-worth basis, is thus reduced to about 1 million, of whom 
only about 550,000 are in the top priority group of nonfathers, aged 
19-25 years. 

The current size of the total military manpower pool compares with 
a total of 830,000 in June 1955 when the induction authority was last 
extended. In other words, the net growth of the manpower pool in 
the past 3 years has been only 180,000. 

We will now turn to a related question: Are many young men cur- 
rently reaching age 26 without having seen military service? The 
answer is provided by the next chart, which shows the military service 
status of each separate age class in the population from age 
19 and eventually to 26 years, as of June 1958. It incorporates in 
many ways the most important factual findings of this study, so I 
hope you will bear with me as we follow through. 

First, let us begin with young men who were aged 19 as of June 30, 
1958. Since age classes are defined here in terms of nearest birthday, 
this first group ranges from 1814 years up to 1914 years in age. A 
fact that is not generally known is that about half of all non-prior- 
service enlistments each year come from men aged 17-1814 years. 
Therefore, of a total of 1,200,000 in this age, 270,000—or nearly one- 
fourth—have already voluntarily entered military service. 











Let us move now to an intermediate point on this chart—age 23. 
In this age group, 590,000, or 53 percent, have already entered or 
completed military service tours, either as volunteers or inductees. 
The deferred group is, of course, much smaller at this age—about. 
110,000—since most students have already graduated or dropped out 
of school. The manpower pool in this age class, in turn, is estimated 
at 160,000, of whom about half are in the prime nonfather group. 
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It is mainly from this age group and from the immediately adjacent 
ages that draft boards are currently drawing most of the men to fill 
their quotas for involuntary induction. 

At the right-hand side of the chart, we now turn to the current 
status of men at age 26—actually between 2514 and 261% years of age. 
Of the total of 1,100,000 in this age class, 770,000, or fully 70 percent, 
have or are now fulfilling their military service obligation. Exclud- 
ing the 240,000 men in this age who are not qualified for service we 
find, moreover, that 90 percent of the qualified men have entered 
service. The number of disqualified in this age, you will note, is 
smaller than in the case of the younger ages, since the 26-year class 
was nearly entirely screened under the standards in effect before 
this past year. 

An additional 90,000 men are in deferred categories, including 
about 50,000 men deferred on dependency grounds. 

Finally, we come to the narrow green band representing the number 
still in the manpower pool available for service, at thisage. Including 
both I-A fathers and nonfathers, the net number of qualified I-A’s 
remaining in this age class is estimated at well under 5,000—less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the total age group. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. I hesitate to interject there. 

Mr. Woot. Surely. 

Mr. Arenps. But I wish you would take that 240,000 out of the 
1,300,000 nonqualified and break that down a little if you can. That 
is, those completely physically disqualified. 

Mr. Woot. These are physical, mental, or moral disqualification. 

Mr. Arenps. That many, 240,000 ? 

Mr. Woon. That represents approximately 22 percent of that age 
class. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Thank you. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may [ask one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about this number that is enlisted in the serv- 
ice, the 70 percent there. Does that include the National Guard and 
Reserve enlistees also ¢ 

Mr. Woot. Yes; it includes in this age a quite small number of those 
who are fulfilling their obligation through active duty training and 
training in the Reserves. But it is quite small. 

Mr. Winsteap. About what would that percentage run ? 

Mr. Woot. In this age class, I believe that there are no more than 
about 20 or 30 thousand at the outside. 

Mr. WrinsteAap. Now what are group—— 

Mr. Woon. That would be a very small percentage, of course. 

Mr. WrinsteAp. You mean up to 26? 

Mr. Woot. I am talking about the age 26. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about your age 19? 

Mr. Woot. Now in these ages the numbers are, of course, much more 
substantial. 

The Cuarrman. Talk a little louder, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. I am especially interested in that first column. 
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Mr. Woot. I can give you the precise figures in a few minutes. But 
in these figures, about 70 or 80 thousand, in a few of these younger 
ages, are in the Reserves. I would like to have a chance to give you 
the precise figure in that age class, but it is in that order of magnitude. 

The CuHarrman. Now proceed, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Woot. Now, as I said, the number of qualified I-A’s is under 
5,000, less than one-half of 1 percent of the total age group. 

Moreover, a very large proportion of these men are in the I-A 
father group. By actual count, the gross number of I-A nonfathers 
between age 2514 years and their 26th birthday was only 647 on June 
30,1958. Since inductions in the past 6 months actually totaled 67,000, 
and since those nearest age 26 are drafted first, it is evident that 
virtually none of these I-A nonfathers are currently escaping induc- 
tion, if otherwise qualified. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, are most of those students ? 

Mr. Woou. Which group are you referring to, sir? 

Mr. Gupser. Six hundred and forty-seven. 

Mr. Woot. We may assume that those who are still left are men who 
had just recently finished college and, therefore, just entered in the 
previous year or two, but we can’t be precise about that. That is 
usually how they end up in these higher ages. 

In summary, three conclusions emerge from examination of the last 
chart: 

First, that 7 out of 10 men now reaching age 26 have actually entered 
military service. 

Secondly, that 9 out of 10 qualified men have entered service, the 
remainder consisting largely of men in deferred classes. 

Finally, that virtually no nonfather who is otherwise eligible is 
currently escaping the draft. 

In the next sequence of charts we move to the projection of the total 
manpower pool until 1963. 

As shown on the top line of this chart, the total number of young 
men reaching age 1814 years will rise by about a quarter of a million 
in the next 4 years, from 1,220,000 in 1959 to 1,480,000 in 1962. This 
results from the increase in birth rates which occurred during the early 
war years, 1940-43. The slight dip in 1963, in turn, results from the 
drop in births in 1944, when millions of young men were overseas. 

The lower portion of the chart shows the estimated inflows of quali- 
fied young men into the 1, either at age 1814 years or at later 
ages, when they complete their schooling. These entries into the pool 
generally parallel the population curve, rising from about 700,000 
in 1959 to 800,000 or more between 1961 and 1963. 

Outflows from this manpower pool will corsist of two main cate- 
pon: Men entering military service and new fathers becoming eligi- 

le for dependency deferment. 

Requirements of new men for military service are estimated at a 
rate of about 500,000 per year in the period fiscal year 1960 to fiscal 
year 1963. These will include slightly over 300,000 enlistments, about 
90,000 inductions, and about 100,000 entering the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard, mainly under the 6 months’ active duty training pro- 
gram. 

These requirements are based on estimates submitted by each of the 
military services. The estimates assume a continuation of the latest 
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approved strengths of slightly over 214 million active duty personnel. 
Allowance has been made in these estimates for some further reduction 
in personnel turnover expected to result from the recently enacted 
military pay bill and related measures. 

The outflows from the pool, shown in the upper portion of the bars 
are based on the assumption that current dependency deferment 
policies will continue. 

The next chart now shows the projected trend of the manpower 
pool through fiscal year 1963. Since inflows will exceed outflows in 
each year, the size of the total 1 is expected to grow from about 
1 million in June 1958 to 134 million in June 1963, an average increase 
of 150,000 per year. The size of the nonfather pool will grow from 
about 14 million to 114 million. 

It is clear that, as a practical matter, the nonfather group will con- 
tinue to be the only major source of inductees, under the assumptions 
outlined above. 

The question now arises as to whether the growth in the overall 
manpower pool, will result in any large numbers of qualified men 
completely escaping their service hability. For this purpose detailed 
estimates of the military service status of the population by age have 
been projected for 1963 similar to those previously shown for 1958. 

The results for age 26 are highly significant. Of a total male 
population of 1,150,000 who will be 26 years in 1963, 630,000 or 55 
percent will have entered military service. Excluding the disquali- 
fied group of 340,000, we find that 78 percent of the quali- 
fied men, or nearly 8 out of 10, will have entered service; 40,000 will 
be classified in deferred categories, other than dependency. 

An additional 140,000 men are identified as fathers or other de- 

ndency cases. Most of these men will probably be classified as de- 

erred, in class III-A ; some, however, may be in the class I—A, father 
category. 

Finally, as at present, the size of the I-A nonfather pool will be 
negligible at this age—clearly less than 5,000. It will also be quite 
small in the 25-year grou nly about 30,000. 

When the small number of available nonfathers in these ages is 
related to projected draft calls of 90,000 a year, we can again safely 
conclude that, as at present, virtually no I-A nonfather who is quall- 
fied and available for service will be in a position to escape his military 
service obligation. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Keep that last chart on for just a moment. 

Mr. Woot. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. How do you project your basis of such a larger per- 
centage of disqualification in 1963¢ It is running a good deal higher, 
340,000 being about 40 percent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Durnam. How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I answer that question, Mr. Durham, because 
I think it is most significant here. You will remember the committee 
last year gave the President the right to raise the mental and physical 
standards for induction and, therefore, improve the merical and 
physical fitness of the Army inductees. 
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Mr. Durnam. Sure, I understand that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That accounts for that large increase. 

Mr. Durnam. It is higher in 1963 than it is in 1958. 

Mr. Woot. Sir, in 1958, nearly all the men reaching age 26 had 
already been screened for service and entered service under the stand- 
ards in effect before the amendment was passed by the last session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Durwam. Well, if 

Mr. Woot. Therefore, among those men, of the 70 percent, are some 
men in the lower portion of this mental group 4 category who had 
entered service. Many of them couldn’t stay in service very long 
because they proved unsatisfactory, but they had entered service. 

Currently these men, under the new standards approved by the Con- 
gress, would not be accepted in the first place. 

Mr. Durnam. Well 

Mr. Woot. That accounts for the difference there. 

Mr. Duruam. If it keeps growing at that rate, 10 or 15 percent, in 
4 or 5 years you will have ever rybody disqualified. 

Mr. Woot. No, sir. The percentage we are dealing with for the 
population class as a whole, which had been estimated at 22 percent 
under the earlier standards, is curtently 33 percent. That includes 
physical, mental and moral. It varies by age up to 33 percent, depend- 
ing upon how many of these people had ‘been accepted under the lower 
standards and how many had not, you see? 

The Cuarrman. Get to your next chart. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, before he goes on, I would like to raise 
a question about this last, 26 age group in 1963, also. 

You have a pretty high figure there as having completed their 
service requirements or obligation or active duty. What percentage of 
that is made up of your 6 months trainees ? 

Mr. Woon. We can give you that in a moment. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is interesting. 

Mr. Woot. Sure. 

Mr. Harpy. Because at that stage you are only going to be inducting 
at the rate of 90,000 a year. You are going down in your total man- 
power and personnel and Iam having a little trouble in understanding 
how you are going to increase the size of these people that have com- 
pleted their qualifications with a reduced manpower requirement and 
a reduced induction rate. 

Mr. Woot. One thing to keep in mind is this 26 age group, in 5 years 
or so, is currently age 21. In this category now 40 percent of these 
people have already ‘entered service. This involves no foree asting or 
projection of any type. These are men who almost entirely have vol- 
untarily entered service, either as enlisted men in the active or reserve 
forces. We do have the breakdown available between reserves and 
active. 

Do you have that handy ? 

(Confers with associate.) 

Mr. Woon. For 1958, sir—we do have the 1960 figures, too—we can 
show you this. This was asked before, too, so we are answering the 
same question twice. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry, I don’t want you to answer the same question 
twice. 
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Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

For page 21, there were 79,000 in that age class, That is the chart 
for 1958 now. As I say, there were 79,000 in that age class who had 
entered the reserves under the 6 months training program. 

So there may be some slightly larger number, but not much more by 
1963, for this same age class as it moves up to age 26. 

Mr. Harpy. 79,000 had entered the 6 months training ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir, either into the Army Reserve or National Guard. 

Mr. Harpy. By 1963 you are going to have 630,000 of them who 
will have completed their obligation or be on active duty. 

Mr. Woon. All the others, of course, will have entered as inductees, 
enlistees or one of the other channels to fulfill their obligation. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

Mr. Woot. To pin this down, we are dealing here with a group of 
men now age 21. At present 462,000 of this group have already en- 
tered service. Of that group, 79,000 had entered into the 6 months 
training program and 383,000 had entered active service. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to pursue this. 

Mr. Woon. Sure. 

Mr. Harpy. But my question is going to call for some more study 
when we have these charts before us. I am concerned about it for 
one reason, that I am not sure that you have anybody competent to 
do these actuarial computations down there. 

Mr. Woon. Sir 

The Cuarrman. All right. Take your next chart and proceed with 
your observations. 

Mr. Woot. Move on to the next chart. 

The final chart in this analysis now shows the trend in age of 
induction. The actual increase in the average induction age between 
1956 and 1958 has been only about one-half year—from 22 to 22% 
years. We expect the average age to rise by an additional one-half 
year or so between 1958 and 1963 to about 23 years. 

This average age applies only to the inductees—about 90,000 a 
year. The other new entrants into military service, over 400, 000 a 
year, will mainly enter at much earlier ages. For example, the aver- 
age age of new enlistees has remained unchanged, at 1814 years, 
during the past 5 years. 

Any young man who desires to complete his military obligation 
at an earlier age has a wide choice of voluntary enlistment oppor- 
tunities available, beginning with age 17. The gradual increase in 
the draft age need not, therefore, pose any problem | to him. 

I would like to summarize the main conclusions developed from 
this study. 

First, we find that 7 out of 10 men now reaching age 26—and 9 out 
of 10 qualified men—have actually entered service. “And, looking ahead 
to 1963, we can expect that 55 percent of all men—and nearly 8 out 
10 qualified men—will have entered service. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, the 7 out of 10 that you say have en- 
tered some form of service: Can you give us a breakdown of that? 
Six months or inductees. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir; as of age 26, on June 1958, 770,000—70 per- 
cent—had entered active service. Seventeen thousand in this age had 
entered the reserves and fulfilled their obligation in that way. 
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You are dealing here with quite an old y group, of course, and 
the new Reserve legislation was passed and became effective in 1955- 
56, so that ae: few of this older age group had a chance to enter 
service that wa 

Mr. Gavin. What I mean on the breakdown: How many went in; 
that is, what percent were inducted, what percent enlisted ? 

Mr. Woot. Oh. 
mera Gavin. What percent went into the Reserves; do you have 
that 
— Woot. We have these available and we will be glad to supply 
these 

The Cuamman. Put that in the record. That is very important. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is herewith inserted :) 


TABLE 1.—Estimated military service status of male population, aged 19-26, 
June 30, 1958 


[In thousands] 





Age nearest birthday 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated military service status of male population, aged 19-26, 
June 30, 1963 
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Active Forces, volunteers_.____- -} 178 235 265 239 314 343 392 415 
Active Forces, inductees_.._.---- 5 ll 17 22 33 99 108 112 
Reserve forces................--. | 56 66 72 88 97 11 115 101 
| 
| Percent distribution 
0 er eee | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Entered military service, total ____-- -| 16.7 21.1 24.8 30.9 36. 4 46.1 51.7 54.6 
Active Forces, volunteers........; 12.4 15.9 18.5 22.4 25.7 28.6 32.9 36.1 
Active Forces, inductees... ___-| .4 7 L3 1.7 2.7 8.3 9.1 9.7 
BOTT CUO in oes nse dance ne | 3.9 4.5 5.1 6.8 8.0 9.2 9.7 8.8 





























NOTES TO TABLES 1 AND 2 
SOURCES 


Population.—Estimated number of men in population by age in 1958 and 1963 are based on unpublished 
estimates and projections of the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the continental United States, including 
Armed Forces overseas. These estimates were adjusted to include an allowance for the population in over- 
sea territories and possessions. 

Entrants into military service.—Age distributions of entrants into the Active and Reserve Forces, through 
June 30, 1958, based on statistical records maintained in the Department of Defense and the Selective Service 
System. Projected entries into Active and Reserve military service through fiscal year 1963 based on esti- 
mates submitted by the military departments, in December 1958, under the following assumptions: 

: 4 Extension of the induction authority under the Universal Military Training Service Act and related 
egislation. 

(2) Continuation of latest authorized military strengths through fiscal year 1963. 

(3) Allowance for the beneficial effects of the recently enacted military pay legislation and for related 
factors affecting enlistments and reenlistment rates. 


DEFINITIONS 


Active Forces, volunteers.— All male entrants into active service, other than inductees. Includes enlistees, 
Reserves entering active duty (other than active duty for training) and officer gains. 

1ctirve Forces, inductees.—Includes both voluntary and involuntary inductees. Inductees in younger ages 
te.g., below age 23 in 1958) are mainly voluntary inductees, 

Reserre Forces.—Includes men who have entered Reserves and National Guard without prior active 
service, and have, or are fulfilling, Reserve training obligations (including 3- to 6-months active duty for 
training). Excludes men who enlisted in the Reserves for 2 years active duty under section 261, Reserve 
Forces Act of 1952, as amended, and who subsequently entered active service. Such entrants are included 
in the total of volunteers into the Active Forces. 
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The CHarrMAn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Woot. Secondly, the rate of manpower pool growth has been 
moderate in the past few years and will continue “to be moderate 
through 1963—about 150,000 per year. 

Third, the age of induction is rising gradually, but most men will 
continue to enter service at much younger ages. 

Finally, virtually no nonfathers, qualified and available for service, 
are currently escaping their service obligation or are likely to escape 
their service obligation through 1963. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee, there is on each one of your desks a 
booklet giving this information just submitted by this witness. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there ? 

Are these booklets available in numbers ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Are these books available for distribution ? 

Mr. Woot. They are, sir. 

Secretary Finucane. We will have as many as you like, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now move the screen. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. I trust each member will read this book. It is a 
very valuable little document. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, please resume your seat there. 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Are there any questions from any members of the 
committee? I want to go around the table, but I will just open it up 
for questions and recognize any member. 

I have a man in front of me. The gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the 
National Security Training Commission and Corps. I haven’t been 
aware that that existed. I wondered if the Secretary could give us 
some information as to how that has operated and what the experience 
has been during the duration of this law. 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Stratton, I guess I didn’t understand 

Mr. Srrarron. The National Security Training Commission and 
Corps, which is referred to here in sec tion 4(k). Is there such a com- 
mission in operation now and such a corps, or is this a standby pro- 
cedure in the event the President determines that he doesn’t need as 
many members as he has the authority to induct ! 

Secretary Finucane. May I ask—I don’t know, sir. May I ask 
Mr. Bartimo, our legal counsel / 

The CuHarrMan. Give your name tothe reporter. 

Mr. Bartrmo. My name is Frank Bartimo, assistant general coun- 
sel for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. 

The precise answer I don’t have at my fingertips, but I think I can 
satisfy you by stating generally that the National Sec urity Training 
Commission and Corps is something that is dormant in law. It 
doesn’t become effective until I believe three things occur. One of 
the most important is a finding by the President—my recollection—I 
am sure your erudite counsel here, Mr. Blandford, can check me on 


this. 
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If the President finds that the strength of the active forces is suf- 
ficient in the light of international conditions so that a draft is no 
longer necessary—that is one of the most important. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman! What it actually 
boils down to is that you can’t have anyone inducted into the National 
Security Training Corps until the Congress passes a code of conduct 
and the Congress ‘refused to pass a code of conduct. 

Mr. Kitpay. We tried that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is the end of it. The National Security 
Training Commission remains in effect for about 2 years after that. 
There have been no longer appropriations asked for. The Commis- 
sion is out of existence. It is a dormant provision in the law. It 
still remains in the law, but in the analysis it hasn’t even been dis- 
cussed because it is nonexistent for practical purposes. 

The CuatrmMan. That answers the question. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you. 

The CuairmMan. Any further questions, Mr. Stratton ¢ 

Mr. Srrarron. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Goright ahead. 

Mr. Srrarron. What is the date that a person can become a father 
and still be regarded as a father? Is there a cutoff with respect to 
receiving the notice of induction or having actually taken the physical, 
or just how do you define a father ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Stratton, the father is not inducted be- 

‘vause he is a father. The father is simply in the hands of General 
Hershey’s organization—he is less vulnerable than the nonfather. At 
the moment there are enough nonfathers so that as a matter of prac- 
tical fact, fathers are not called. 

However, we wouldn’t like to leave the impression that because they 
are fathers they are exempt from the draft. They are not. 

Mr. Srrarron. What I mean: The reduction in the vulnerability 
to the draft comes as a result of acquiring fatherhood at any time 
before you are actually inducted; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, 1 would think so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Often, if you receive your draft notice, if you can 
present a certificate from a doctor, that your wife is pregnant, then 
they will put you in that low category. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cohelan, any questions ? 

Mr. Cometan. Mr, Secretary, I am interested in the fact that the 
statute calls for a 4-year extension and all of the data has been pre- 
pared in this way. 

The Cuamrman. Let there be order. 

Mr. ConeLtan. Why not a longer period of time, or a lesser period 
of time? 

Secretary Finucane. I think your question is an excellent one, sir. 
Historically, the draft law has, in the wisdom of Congress, been 
extended for 4 years, and we would like simply for conformity sake 
to carry on with the habits of the past. 

Actually, the Congress can, indeed, change the law any time it 
wants. The Congress is always available in the national interest. 
And it seems to me that 4 years is a reasonable time. If the Congress 
desired to change the law 2 years from now or 1 year from now, or 
at any time, it would be, of course, perfectly within its rights and 
prerogatives. 
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So it seems to me that 4 years has become established by custom. 
However, if in the wisdom of Congress it wishes some other period 
or some other term, of course, that is up to the Congress. 

Mr. Conetan. The other question that occurs to me, Mr. Secretary, 
is the operating ratios that you are currently theorizing upon. Does 
this take into account some of the technological changes that are 
taking place in the military? Now, I speak as a layman and with 
considerable ignorance. 

Secretary Finucane. The greatest help that he have had in recent 
years is the ability to pick and choose among. our men on a mental 
basis; in other words, among the category 4 personnel. Now, in ad- 
dition to that, we have many other things that are helping us to have 
a higher type personnel in our organizations. 

The pay bill of last year was very helpful to bring the level of 
military pay up to that of civilian pay on the outside. 

We also, the ist of November, put in our proficiency pay program, 
under which some 80,000 people in our services, of the technical type, 
will get an additional pay this year of $30 a month. 

We plan next year to augment another 25 percent of our planned 
4-year program, and we at that time hope to start paying the selected 
group that is the hardest to retain, possibly the electronics: techni- 
cians—5,000 of them—$60 a month extra. So the Congress has 
given us many tools with which to improve the general quality of our 
personnel to make them more efficient in the handling of the vastly 
more complex equipments that we have today. And we feel that we 
have made great strides in that area. 

Mr. Conran. Mr. Secretary, if I understand your correctly-—— 

The Cuairman. A little louder, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. The idea being, if I understand you correctly, that 
your estimates are based upon these projections, that there are tech- 
nical changes and a greater demand on your manpower requirement ; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Frnucane. There are, indeed, sir. And we are hopeful 
through all these added incentives to keep our people, because the 
better our reenlistment rates, the more people we can keep with us as 
career personnel, the less turbulence we have and, indeed, the better 
personnel picture we have. We have made great strides in that, 
sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, at that point. 

I assume, perhaps, from the individual services, we will get full 
information on enlistment and reenlistment rates before and after 
the pay bill, for instance, and those proficiency -—— 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Kilday, we will provide you with that as 
quickly as we can. We area little regretful at this moment, sir, that 
we can’t—we haven’t had enough time to really give you an accurate 
picture. The proficiency pay we started paying the lst of November, 
and this is in January. So we haven’t had quite enough time to get 
the results. 

The very fine provisions of the pay bill last year certainly we know 
are effective, because already our reenlistments are much better. But 
whether it is due to the pay bill or it is due to the other things we 
mentioned, we can’t say, sir. 

Mr. Kupay. I understand you can’t do that. But I know on the 
floor of the House we are going to have to be in a position to state 
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whether reenlistments increased or reduced after the adoption of 
that, and to the extent it is now available in the departments we 
must have it in this record. 

Secretary Finucane. We will give it to you, Mr. Kilday. 


ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT TRENDS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


The accompanying tables (tables 3 and 4) include the latest available sta- 
tistics on enlistment and reenlistment rates in the armed services. Following 
is a brief summary of significant trends reflected in these figures: 


FIRST ENLISTMENTS 


With the exception of the Army, the number of new enlistments into the 
Regular components of the armed services has been subject to ceiling limitations 
during the past few years. In the case of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force, the accompanying figures do not therefore reflect the full recruitment 
capability of these services. 

The Army, on the other hand, has accepted all qualified applicants for regular 
enlistment. The trend in Army enlistments is, therefore, particularly significant. 
The average monthly number of first enlistments into the Army increased from 
5,729 in fiscal year 1957 to 6,522 in fiscal year 1958 and to 10,646 in the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1959. It is believed that the recent military pay legisla- 
tion and related career incentive programs contributed to this improvement. 
Other pertinent factors include: (1) the effects of the economic recession in this 
past year, and (2) reduced requirements for new personnel in other military 
services (i.e., Air Force). 

REENLISTMENT RATES 


Reenlistment rates are defined as the ratio between the number of reenlist- 
ments in a given period, to the number of personnel separating, who are eligible 
to reenlist in that period, expressed in percentage terms. Department of Defense 
studies have indicated that personnel completing initial terms of enlistment 
(first-term Regulars) constitute the most critical retention group, since reenlist- 
ment rates have been relatively high for the career Regulars, completing second 
or subsequent enlistment terms. 

As shown in table 4, the reenlistment rate trend since fiscal year 1957 has 
been generally favorable. This is indicated both by the increase in the average 
rates for all regulars in the Department of Defense, as a whole, and by the 
increase in first-termer reenlistment rates in all services. 

It is believed that anticipation of favorable congressional action in connection 
with the military pay bill and subsequent implementation of this bill have con- 
tributed to the improvement in fiscal year 1958 and in fiscal year 1959 to date. 
However, the trend in reenlistment rates has also been affected by other factors, 
such as, conditions in the civilian economy and changes in the composition of 
the groups of personnel completing terms of service in various periods. For 
example, the reduction in the overall Navy reenlistment rate from 44.9 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 to 35.1 percent in fiscal year 1959, to date, was due entirely 
to an increase in the proportion of first-termers in the separating group, from 
three-fifths of total Navy separatees in fiscal year 1957 to four-fifths in fiscal 
year 1959. 


TABLE 3.—First enlistments by service, fiscal years 1957-59 (1st 6 months) 





! 
Period | DOD | Army | Navy | Marine | Air Force 
} | Corps | 
Totals | } 
Fiscal year 1957 . | 302,878 68, 752 | 80, 354 30, 459 | 123, 313 
Fiseal year 1958 271, 064 | 78, 269 | 89, 748 26, 667 | 76, 380 


Fiscal year 1959 (1st 6 months) _-- aA 171,327 | 63,877 43,320 | 23,974 40. 156 
Monthly averages | | | 





Fiscal year 1957 239} 5,729 6, 696 2, 538 | 10, 276 
Fiscal year 1958__. 6,522} 7,479/ 2,222 | 6, 365 
Fiscal year 1959 (1st € months) 7, 220 | 3, 996 6, 693 


10, 646 





! Initial enlistments in the regular component of a service. Includes small number of persons with prior 
active service in other services. Excludes Reserves entering active duty and reenlistments. 

Nore.— Enlistments in all services except Army have been subject to quota limitations at various periods 
since fiscal year 1957 and therefore do not reflect total recruitment capability. 
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TABLE 4.—Reenlistment rates by service and category of personnel, fiscal years 
1957-59 (1st 4 months) 


| | | 





——— 








Fiscal Year DOD | Army Navy | Marine | Air Force 
| | Corps 
oe ee | a ee SS 
All Regulars: | | 
A rab bade bine wtbne athidhndhbbedultcaiade 45.9 | 49.6 | 44.9 29.1 49.4 
Oe re ; sapien a 48.6 | 48.1 43.7 | 39.8 54.8 
1959 (1st 4 months)... -..------- sd 51.0 54. 1 35.1 | 39.9 | 63.0 
1st term Regulars: | | 
EE ae ees eee ee iddaees 24.7 18.9 | 15.6 17.0 | 36.5 
ae . ea ae ei Aeices 27.6 17.2 22. 6 24.2 | 39.8 
EN REA Ee aS 31.9 23.2 | 23. 3 25. 4 | 48.0 
Career Regulars: 
yn al ar nea I ee a AD ee Ail, 85.8 83.2 85.8 83.1 | 91. 4 
ee De oe AEE Ee Ss Mad : SEES j 85.2 | 80. 4 89.0 82.5 | 91.8 
rg Tees ee ee es eee 87.9 | 86. 2 90. 4 76.8 91.0 
Inductees: % 
Dl ececases oGaeedosness aces ceenecoseceesesoeces oece ° «4 = cecenececoleonaceeteoee 
NE. Deva ARS : ot hi 4.7 : Ta 
1959 (1st 4 months) - _------- ‘ witb eeedoa te Wiles 5.0 ; _ t,o 
The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 


Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to pursue that same point that Mr. 
Kilday raised. 

The question of the effect of legislation passed last year and other 
efforts to improve reenlistments will undoubtedly have a considerable 
effect on the requirement for new enlistments. 

Secretary Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is there evidence that voluntary enlistments are 
also increasing in the light of improved pay legislation ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say that in fiscal year 1955, 27 percent of our enlisted 
men completing regular enlistment tours, who were eligible for re- 
enlistment, actually reenlisted. Last year, fiscal year 1958, it had 
increased to 49 percent—nearly double. So we are making great 
strides. 

We also have a system of not reenlisting people that we do not feel 
are progressively becoming more valuable to the service. In other 
words, it would be wrong to leave the impression that everybody who 
wants to reenlist is allowed to reenlist. That isn’t so. The man who 
is not progressing well is dropped in an effort to increase and improve 
the general quality of our people as a whole 

Mr. Harpy. Well now 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I am going to be particularly interested 
in understanding as we proceed with this bill is, No. 1, we are increas- 
ing the enlistment rate, and No. 2, we have stepped up the voluntary 
enlistments, and No. 3, we are reducing the size of the Reserves, we 
are reducing the size of the Active Forces, and still we talk about 
having to continue with the draft program. 

Now, if we have to continue with the Draft Act in order to get 
people to voluntarily enlist, maybe that is a necessary evil. But it is 
a little difficult to understand why we need to continue the Draft Act 
for 4 years in the light of improvements in enlistments and reenlist- 
ments, and all of the other incentives that have been created, coupled 
with the fact that we are having a reduced regular service and a reduc- 
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tion in the Reserves—and where in the world we are going to put all 
these boys that are coming in under the 6-month program if we are 
going to continue to reduce our Reserve forces. 

Those things are some that I think will have to be answered before 
we can expect very much on this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, are you in a position to break down 
for us that segment of the manpower pool who are disqualified ? 

Secretary Frnucane. As to why they are disqualified ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, we can break it down for you. 

After the disqualifications for physical and other reasons which we 
are well aware of, we have now—and I would like to tell you the exact 
Army regulations which do split up the Category 4 people. Just a 
moment. (Confers. ) 

Go ahead, Mr. Wool. 

Mr. Woot. We do have available the reports from the Army Surgeon 
General which handles the examination 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will you speak a little louder, please ? 

Mr. Woot. We do have available the statistics on the results of 
examination of men sent by draft boards who are in this class 1-A 
group. 

The latest results cover the period August through October, 1958. 

At that time, about 45 percent of the men referred by the draft 
boards had been found unacceptable or disqualified for service. 

Of that total, 21 percent; that is 21.4 percent, had been found 
acceptable because of failure on the mental or the aptitude test. 

Mr. Kitpay. Found unacceptable. 

Mr. Woo. Unacceptable, pardon me; 17.8 percent were medically 
disqualified ; 3.2 percent had been disqualified both because of mental 
test and medical failure; and 2.3 percent had been disqualified for 
administrative reasons. This is the current picture. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Just another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Woot. Sure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I understand that these disqualifications apply to 
those young men referred to the Army by the draft board ? 

Mr. Woon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does the draft board disqualify anybody ? 

Mr. Woot. There are small numbers who are disqualified by the 
draft board for manifest physical disabilitvy—invalid, cripples, and 
the like. 

However, I should emphasize that many, many men are accepted 
for service who are never referred by the draft board. This 45 percent 
figure, as I pointed out in the course of the presentation, excludes from 
the accept able numbers those who have been previously enlisted and 
never referred for physical examination. The overall rate, if you 
lined up all the boys in the population, would be approximately 33 
percent under current standards. 

Mr. Kitpay. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Sure. 

Mr. Kitpay, Then does the 45 percent also include those who may 
have attempted to enlist and been te disqualified ? 
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Mr. Woon. Generally speaking, it would. 
Mr. Kixpay. So you would have a residue there of people? 
Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiysreap. Mr. Chairman—— 
The Cuarrman. Any further questions, Mr. Van Zandt ? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wrysreap. Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 
Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Witness, do you have a breakdown as between 
whites and nonwhites in that 45 percent ? 
Mr. Woot. I don’t have anything on that available. I would be 
glad to try to get it. 
Mr. Wivsteap. I'd be glad to have you get it. 
(The matter requested is as follows :) 


RESULTS OF PREINDUCTION EXAMINATION 


During the period of August through October 1958, the most recent period for 
which detailed statistics are available since passage of Public Law 85-564, a 
total of 124,225 selective service registrants were referred by the Selective 
Service System to Armed Forces examining stations for preinduction exami- 
tions. Of this total, 68,711, or 55 percent, were found acceptable for military 
service and 55,514, or 45 percent, were disqualified. The following table (table 5) 
shows the distribution of the disqualified registrants by couses of disqualifica- 
tion and race. 


TABLE 5.—Distribution of Selective Service registrants disqualified at preinduc- 
tion examinations, by disqualifying cause and race, August through October 
1958 














Disqualifying cause Total White | Nonwhite 
| | pais 
ea SOT Cee ene Ae Le 55, 514 | 40, 791 14, 723 
Administrative________- odor. © Sate See Sean bane © 2, 876 2, 158 | 718 
Failed mental or aptitude test only !__....-._....-....---..--- 26, 625 15, 095 | 11, 530 
Failed mental test and medically disqualified-__.............- 4,001 | 2, 749 | 1, 252 
SE SPE SRE PE EES ee een od 22, 012 20, 789 | 1, 223 





1 Includes registrants failing to obtain minimum qualifying scores in Army aptitude tests, under authority 
of Public Law 85-564, July 28, 1958. 


Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, we know what happened in 1948, I 
wonder if there has been any survey or poll taken since that time 
which would indicate the situation if this bill failed to be extended, 
and whether or not there is any stimulant that could be provided to 
fillthe gap? Has any study been made of that ? 

Secretary Finucane. The Army have made very substantial stud- 
ies as to what sort of an army they would have if there were no draft. 
And they have not taken into consideration the effect on the other 
services. 

The figure that I remember not long ago was 535,000, which their 
studies indicated they could support without any draft. 

Now, they have recently upped that to 580,000. I assume that the 
moving of it upward was due to better pay and better housing and 
all the things that we have been able to accomplish. But in any case, 
that is 580,000, as against 870,000. And we have no thoughts of re- 
ducing the Army below 870,000 as long as we have the present over- 
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seas commitments which we have in number of divisions. So you see, 
we would be nearly 300,000 people short, Mr, Bates, in the Army 
alone. 

Mr. Bares. I was just thinking, of course, in terms of the draft and 
the fact that it is wasteful. Because by the time you have trained 
somebody, they are gone. And if you could prove a permanent 
cadre of experienced people, perhaps you could afford to pay them 
more and save the cost of training of these draftees, who you have 
to appoint and then lose them. 

Secretary Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Has any study been made of that, as far as you know? 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, could I get an answer ? 

The Cuarrman. Iam sorry. Wait one minute. 

Secretary Finucane. Mr. Bates, I believe that onan that we 
are doing and all the help that we have had from the Congress in 
the last 5 years, which has been magnificent, tends to do exactly what 
you hope we can do. Because the training load on our Army partic- 
ularly is very severe. There are people that are in training about 
3314 percent of the time of the 2 years, before they are effective in 
the field with us. Some 7 months minimum is required, on up to, if 
they take specialist training, maybe a year before they are effective. 

But we have no studies or no hope of getting those extra 300,000 
people without the pressure of the draft. 

It could be stated that many of these people that are enlisting now 
would enlist if there were no draft. We believe, though, very real- 
istically, that many of them enlist because if they don’t enlist they 
are going to be drafted. We feel we would be in a very serious situa- 
tion if we had to rely on voluntary enlistments to maintain these 
2,500,000 men. 

Mr. Bates. We are just not at heart a military nation. 

Secretary Frnucanr. Beg pardon, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. We are not just at heart a military nation. 

Secretary Finucane. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Bares. And once we have reached a certain point, that is that, 
and after that we wouldn’t have a draft. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Secretary Finucane. Thank you. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary, I notice you put emphasis on the sus- 
pension of strength limitations by the Con and devoted practi- 
cally a page to the necessity of suspending these strength limitations. 
I assume by that that you do get your guidance from the desire of 
the Congress in the strength of the military ; is that correct? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, indeed, that 1s correct, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Then, Mr. Secretary, I find it hard to reconcile that 
statement with the fact that last year the Congress authorized an 
Army of 900,000, provided the funds for 900,000 and in defiance of 
that expression the Defense Department arbitarily cut the Army to 
870,000. How do you reconcile those two positions? 

Secretary Finucanr. We, Mr. Hébert, are always desirous to fol- 
low out the wishes of Congress, and, indeed, as far as the suggestions 


. law by the Congress on the Reserves, we are rigidly adhering to 
that. 
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The decision of 870,000 was arrived at in the highest councils of the 
land, and it was based on our oversea commitments, replacements and 
number of divisions, and that is as much as I can say about that. 

Mr. Héserr. But you do admit that it was contrary to the direction 
of the Congress ? 

Secretary Finucane. I believe that the congressional intent stated 
900,000, but not congressional mandate, Mr. Hebert. 

Mr. Héserr. Congressional money is a pretty heavy intent, isn’t it? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And the money was provided ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And you say the decision was reached in the higher 
echelons. 

Do you mean by that the Department of Defense, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the White House, or in the Army ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. I believe all three of them, sir—not in the 
Army necessarily. 

Mr. Héeert. Not in the Army? 

Secretary Finucane. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. The Army did resist it, didn’t they? The people who 
were affected did resist, didn’t they ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. I believe it would be fair to state that the 
average—not the average—all Army people would like to have as 
large an Army as they could possibly have. Until the decisions are 
made, they naturally express their opinion and they would like to have 
had 900,000, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hévert. I readily admit that. 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépserr. But in this particular instance, the Congress decreed 
that this country shall have a 900,000-man Army, and provided the 
money for that Army, and it was defended by the Department from 
the Secretary down, the Secretary of the Army down—privately, of 
course. Under the new gag rule he can’t express himself publicly. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Army is very unhappy about that cut, 
and so is the Congress. I can’t explain to people the necessity of a 
draft. If the Army sets forth—if the Congress sets forth—that 
there shall be a certain strength and appropriates the money for that 
strength, and then in defiance of that policy the echelons over and 
above the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
decide otherwise—it has been going on for years, but it doesn’t make 
itright. Sin has been around for a long time, too. 

The CHairman. May I say, Mr. Hébert, that when Secretary 
McElroy comes here, we will certainly ask him about his failure to 
carry out the intent of Congress, and get officially from the top official 
of the Department the reason why the intent of Congress, with ref- 
erence to maintaining 900,000 men, was not carried out. 

Mr. Heépert. Very glad to hear the Chairman say that. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it is not any longer discretionary with 
the Department as to the strength of the Reserve or the National 
Guard. That is mandatory. 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, you may be forcing the Congress to take a 
mandatory position with reference to the strength of the Army. 
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Mr. Héperr. I may say 

The CHairMan. Because the Congress does not like to see the intent 
of Congress, which is expressed in “the conference report: “It is the 
intent of Congress,” that we keep an Army of 900,000 and we make 
the money available—flaunted in such a manner that has occurred. 

Mr. Héserr. I may say to the Chairman—— 

The CuarrmMan, We will go into that, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héverr. May I ask this also. I am very happy that the 
Chairman has taken that position. He usually takes the right 
position. 

And I also commend to him the fact that one of his own bills, in 
another area, in the Marine Corps, which he sponsored—and the 
strength of the Marine Corps is being cut down by the mere device of 
withholding money. 

The CHairman. Well, they are in a little different position. We 
won't discuss it now. 

Mr. Hépert. I know. But so long as we get the facts in the case. 

The CHairman. We will discuss that when the posture hearing 
takes place. 

Mr. Heéserr. I hope the Secretary of Defense will not be under 
wraps and under orders when he testifies. 

The CHairman. That is up to him. He won't be under any wraps 
by me. I will try tounwrap him. 

| Laughter. | 

The CHarrman. Let the committee be in order. 

Mr. Kinpay. May Lask one question at that point? 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute. I want to recognize Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Is it your definite opinion, Mr. Secretary, that the 
appropriated strength of the Department of the Army cannot be 
maintained without the enactment of this draft law ? 

Secretary Finucank. Speaking personally, Mr. Gavin, I have the 
deepest conviction, the deepest conviction, that we would be 700,000 
or 800,000 people short of our 214 million men if we did not have the 
impetus of the draft on all four services, and, indeed, on our officer 
corps, too. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Secretary, the language of the appropriation bill 
as to the Reserve components was mandatory ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. As to the others, it expressed the sense of Congress? 

Secretary Frnucane. [| Nods. | 

Mr. Kitpay. Does the Department agree that the mandatory lan- 
guage as to the Reserve components is binding upon the Department / 

Secretary Finucane. We, Mr. Kilday, are going to finish this 
year 400,000 in the National Guard and 300,000 in the Reserves, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Because it is mandatory by the act of Congress? 

Secretary Finucane. Well, it is our orders to do it, sir, and we 
are going to do it. 

Mr. Kivpay. It is your orders to do it ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. You mean it is the orders received by the Defense 
Department ? 

Secretary Finucane. No, sir. It is the policy of the Government 
to have the 400,000 and 300,000, as cicnainen by Congress. 

Mr. Kiipay. Can you answer my question as to whether you re- 
gard the mandatory anya bein 

Secretary Finucane. As being binding in law, sir? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Frvucane. I don’t believe I am qualified to answer. I 
am not a lawyer, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Someone will be here who is qualified to answer ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

The Cuatrrman. Nevertheless, you are respecting it as mandatory ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. And unless another bill, which you sent to me 
to introduce, is passed, you will continue to respect it as being man- 
datory because it will be what has been enacted by Congress with 
reference to it; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Finucane. The policy of my superiors, and I am going 
to carry it out, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Now, members of the committee, any further questions of the Sec- 
retary ? 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. I just wonder if someone in the group could tell me 
how many in the manpower pool who are above the age of 26 were in- 
duced into the armed services during 1958, excluding doctors and 
dentists ? 

Secretary Finucane. I would think none, with this exception. 

Mr. Gusser. None? 

Secretary Frnucane. There are some punitive people that are put 
in. In other words, if a man, as intended under the law, contracts to 
serve for 4 years in the Reserve and he does not in fact serve, the pres- 
sure to force him to complete his obligation with the Government is 
the fact that he can be drafted. 

Mr. Gupser. Well, could you say how many ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. Have we had any ? 

Mr. Woot. We would have to verify that with the Selective Serv- 
ice System. Wedo not have a number at this moment. 

Mr. Gupser. Could you estimate in round figures? 

” Mr. Woot. My guess would be less than 100. It would be negligible, 
if any. 

Finucane. Not many. 

Mr. Gupser. Then is it safe to draw this conclusion, insofar as ful- 
filling the manpower requirements of the Defense Department is con- 
cerned, that the provision of keeping those from 26 to 35 who have 
been previously deferred does not actually assist you in fulfilling your 
manpower requirement ? 

Mr. Woot. Not necessarily, sir, because there are 








Mr. Gusser. I am excluding doctors and dentists. 
Mr. Woot. Yes, sir; because there are many questions of equity 
which affect this limit. In other words, if you had, for example, a 
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lower age, it would increase the possibility of men continuing in a de- 
ferred status, or might affect the entire deferment policy of the 
system. 

- I am not qualified to speak to that, but you can’t conclude from the 
numerical fact that none have been inducted or numerically are needed, 
that it would not have a deleterious effect upon the system. 

The Cuatrman. Members of the committee, if there are no further 
questions of the Secretary, I want to state—Mr. Secretary, we thank 
you for your testimony. 

Tomorrow morning we will have here Vice Admiral Russell, Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations; General Taylor, General LeMay, 
General Pate, and Dr. Berry. 

Now, I am going to ask Mr, Kilday to obtain permission for the 
committee to sit during the sessions of the House for the remainder of 
the week. We are hoping that we might permit all this testimony to 
be taken during this week. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The CuatrMan. We will take a recess until tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
Tuesday, January 27, 1959.) 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Januray 27, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
FL.R. 2260. 

The first Department witness this morning is Gen, Maxwell Taylor, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and also a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. General Taylor, it is a pleasure to have you here to present 
the views of the Department of the Army. I trust the members of 
committee will accord you the privilege of making your statement 
without interruption. Then later on, we will go around the board 
and ask you questions. You may proceed, General. 

General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very happy 
indeed to be back before this committee, particularly to testify upon 
the requirement for the extension of the Selective Service Act, a pro- 
cedure to which I attach great importance. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee to 
testify as to the Army’s interest in the three very important and re- 
lated legislative items before you. 

1. Extension of the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

2. Continuation of the Armed Forces at strengths above the limi- 
tations set by law. 

3. Extension of the Dependent’s Assistance Act. 

The Army strongly supports this legislation and urges its passage as 
imperative to national security. 
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EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


The Army is well satisfied with the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act as it is now written. We believe it to be the best 
instrument for meeting peacetime manpower requirements and at the 
same time insuring that our initial requirements will be met should we 
be required to mobilize. We further believe the administrative flex- 
ibility of the act is adequate to meet almost any set of conditions and 
that further amendment of the act is not desirable at this time. 

Since 1948 over 2,300,000 men have been provided by the Selective 
Service System for induction into the Army. ‘The authority to in- 
duct has, itself, been a stimulus for voluntary enlistments into the 
Army and her sister services. 

The Active Army requires a strength of 870,000 men for the end 
of fiscal year 1959 in order to support a 14-division Army, with 8 
divisions deployed overseas and 6 divisions located in the con- 
tinental United States. The exact strength of the Army which could 
be supported without induction authority is difficult to predict. How- 
ever, experience gained just prior to Korea in trying to maintain the 
strength of the Army without induction as well as current studies of 
probable maximum levels of volunteering convince me that it is im- 
possible to support the Army required without selective service. 

In reaching this conclusion, full consideration has been given to the 
beneficial effects of the new pay bill and related actions. They have 
all been most helpful in improving the quality of Army personnel but 
in combination are no replacement for the selective service law. 

I might interpolate to say that I am most grateful, Mr. Chairman, 
for the help of this committee in securing legislative action which has 
improved the quality of our people. You will recall the elimination 
of those of limited military potential that has been going on for the 
last 2 years, thanks to the legislation which you provided. I am 
happy to report that we closed three of our five ye wery barracks 
and that the record of conduct of the Army is at the best level I have 
known in my experience. 

I attribute a great deal of that to the help of the committee. 

Practically all of the Army’s officer procurement programs benefit 
to carying degrees from the stimulus of induction. Thus, the selec- 
tive service law permits us to meet our quantitative officer require- 
ments and maintain a high degree of selectivity. Many of the college 
students who enroll in ROTC are influenced by their deferred draft 
status to seek the opportunity to discharge their military obligation 
as an officer. Many of our officer candidates are inductees, and loss of 
induction authority would reduce procurement from this source. 

The draft law stimulates enlistments in the Reserve components. 
In addition, it provides a steady flow from the Active Army into the 
Army Reserve and the Army National Guard of individuals who have 
a Reserve obligation to discharge. These sources of Reserve man- 
power would be adversely affected by loss of induction authority and 
the mobilization readiness of the Reserve components could be seri- 
ously impaired. 

In addition to an adequate Active and Reserve force in being, a 
fundamental part of our national security posture is our mobilization 
readiness. Current Army mobilization plans are based in part on the 
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existence of induction authority and an operating Selective Service 
System on M-day. Should induction authority be lost, the selective 
service machinery would tend to disintegrate and its loss would greatly 
increase the time necessary to obtain sufficient inductees in a national 
emergency. Without a functioning Selective Service System, early 
and effective mobilization would be difficult to achieve, and our ability 
to react could be seriously impaired. 

Before passing to the consideration of the next point, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to interpolate my views on the necessity of a 4-year 
extension, rather than something shorter. 

As I look at the future and consider the manpower requirements of 
our country, I can’t see anything in the international situation that 
suggests a reduced requirement for manpower below that essentially 
which we have now. 

Furthermore, these studies of our ability to support our Armed 
Forces by enlistment alone suggest that about a million and a half men 
is the maximum. It is inconceivable to me that we could defend our 
security with any force like a million and a half men in the foreseeable 
future. 

I make the other point, sir, that for stability of our military plan- 
ning, of our military program, we must be able to project ourselves 
at least 4 years into the future. A shorter period of time from the 
point of view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for example, is virtually 
meaningless. We must have this stability in our planning, which is 
based in this case upon knowing about what manpower we can count 
upon. 

Finally, I would just say that in the present international climate 
any reduction of the time of our draft extension would suggest, I am 
afraid, to our allies, that perhaps we don’t think the situation is par- 
ticularly serious, and I think it would have serious adverse psycho- 
logical impacts abroad as well as at home. 

Passing on to the question of the continuation of the Army at a 
strength above the limitations set by law. 

At present the Active Army strength is about 890,000. The law 
limits us to an active strength of 837,000. In the past the Congress 
has recognized the necessity of suspending the legal ceiling in the 
interest of national security. Tense world conditions requiring dis- 
charge of our heavy international responsibilities make it impossible 
to consider reducing the Army to the strength authorized by law at 
this time. 

DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 


I would like briefly to cover our need for extension of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act. This act supplements the pay of the enlisted 
man, including the inductee, who has dependents and is designed for 
the sole purpose of providing a reasonable living standard for his 
family. I consider it as a necessary corollary to the draft. The base 
pay and allowances of an enlisted man, especially in the lower grades, 
are not adequate to support a family and must be supplemented. Ex- 
piration of this act would result in severe hardship to service families, 
adversely affect morale, and decrease voluntary enlistments and re- 
enlistments. 

In summary, the Army enthusiastically supports favorable action 
by the Congress on these three legislative proposals. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 
Now, I will run around the table. Mr. Kilday, have you any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, I am a little confused since we are taking up the 
draft before the posture hearings. There are a lot of things I suppose 
we will have an opportunity to develop from the Chiefs with reference 
to nosture. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. t\itpay. 1 will carry those over until then. 

I was interested in what you had to say with reference to the exten- 
sion for a period of 4 years, General. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirtpay. What effect on your planning would a lesser time 
have? For instance, with your training centers and things of that 
kind ? 

General Taytor. We would have to make some assumptions with- 
out the assurance that they were sound. It would simply inject a 
question of doubt, I would say, in our long-range planning, which 
would be unfortunate. 

Mr. Kitpay. And as to your training cadres? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; as to our training base, our training re- 
quirements, and, of course, the question of the forces that we could 
maintain deployed in various parts of the world. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, for a long time I have felt that one of our 
basic difficulties was that we never had any long-range military policy. 
So if we go to less than 4 years, we are even lessening the ability to 
formulate a policy for a definite period of time? 

General Taytor. I agree. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, as to the waiving of the ceiling, I should 
think that the action which Congress took providing funds in excess 
of that requested by the administration and in expressing the sense 
of Congress that the Army should be maintained at the higher figure— 
that there is probably no issue involved as to that. Apparently we 
decided that last year. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, General, I understood you to 
say that the history of the voluntary enlistments ran in the neighbor- 
hood of about 1,500,000. 

Now, we have a strength, an estimated strength, of 214 million? 

General Taylor nods. ) 
‘he CHatrRMAN. So it is absolutely essential to maintain a 21% 
million strength for a draft, is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the period of time is such that it would convey 
to the world our determination to remain strong at all times? 

(General Taylor nods.) 

The Cuamman. And if we begin to cut it down, the idea would 
become prevalent throughout the world that we are lessening and 
reducing our defenses, is that right ? 

General Taytor. I agree, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, from a military standpoint, do you deem it 
ubsolutely essential that we maintain a draft for a period of 4 years? 

General Taytor. I would say it is essential for the reasons which 
we have just been discussing, Mr. Chairman. I think that the sug- 
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gestion that we feel that the situation might change for the better in 
2 years would create a very false picture of our problem. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Gavin, any questions ? 

Mr. Gavin. I haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatusxt. General Taylor, last year at this time you were 
faced with an extension of the draft. We had to do some planning 
for this year. Did this affect your planning that the draft may not 
pass for a full 4 years ? 

General Tayvor. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Kowatski. You gave the impression that if we passed a draft 
for anything less than 4 years, this would give you no stability for 
planning. However, last year you were faced that this year the draft 
had to be extended. How did this affect your planning? 

General Taytor. I think we had to make the assumption that the 
Congress would extend it for a 4-year period. 

Mr. Kowatsxkr. Well, if the Congress m the past extended the draft 
for 1 year, could you not make the same assumption 4 

General Taytor. I probably would have to make it, but I would 
be very worried that that assumption might not be correct. 

Mr. Kowatski. Yes, sir. 

General Tayior. Particularly the impact on procurement  pro- 
grams. We are buying at least 4 years in the future and we should 
know what kind of army to count on. 

Mr. Kowarsxt. This was the same condition on the procurement 
program in buying last year, was it not, sir? 

General Taytor. But it is still an adverse situation not to have a 
long-term program such as the chairman described. 

The Cuarmman. Any other questions by members of the committee ? 

Mr. DurwaAm. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. General Taylor, since you advocated a 4-year exten- 
sion—which I think I agree with—could you give us at the present 
time since we are in a cooperative effort for the security of the world, 
as to our allies and how they secure their manpower and what kind of 
a draft service they have now, country by country / 

General Taytor. I would have to read that into the record, sir. I 
can provide that very readily. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I think it should be in the record at this time, 
because after all we are in a cooperative effort. 

General Taytor. I will be lad to provide it. 

Mr. Durnam. And that planning goes with your planning, too, 
does it not? 

General Taytor. It does. 

Mr. Durnam. To acertain extent ? 

General Taytor. It has an impact. 

The Cuarrman. Put that in the record, General. 
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Conscription and military obligation in armies of NAT'O countries 

















| | 
| Period of active | Date of 
service (months); Period of re- | basic con- 
Country | ie ee f serve obliga- | scription Amended Expires 

| | | tion authoriza- 

Actual | Legal | } tion 

| | | | 

j | 

Belgium. ._.-.-- bad WaT IS 15 24 | Age 35.....-| 1951 Ce ee eee | Indefinite. 
SES bias 16 | 116 | Age 50_..... 5 ey eo Se ones Do. 
France...2..--ccscsczu.| 324| 24 | 40 years©..-} 1928 —_|"1950, 1981, 1980...-| Do. 
Sees: 12 12 | Age 35_..... 1956 ee a ae | Do. 
en naan -| $ 18-21 24 | Age 60__....| 2080, 1088 |.-..-2--22-22 2222. Do. 
BNET + altacl betes idnwdeuta 18 | 18 | Age 556____.} 1948 Re a are } Do. 
Luxembourg.._.__-.-- ee 12 12 | Age 45. ..... yy Mets ep Do. 
Netherlands____..._..-._- s 18 | 12-24 | Age 35_..__.| ah RRR TSS | Do. 
0 et SS BEC eS 16 | 16 | Age 45_.....| 1929 | 1934, 1944, 1946____| Do. 
a AS Se eae FS PR 18 | 24 | Age 45____. 1937 1949 at! Do. 
eae Pres 24 | 24 | No limit__- 1927 | 1949, 1950... ----_- Do. 
United Kingdom? es 24 24 | 344 years. _-- 1939 (8) (%) 





1 12 months for transportation troops. 

2 Conscription since 1840’s. 

3 May be extended by decree. 

417 years military reserves, 23 years ‘‘defense service’ 

§ 18 months of infant ry, 21 months for othe r services. 

6 Conscripts subject to recall until age 55 

7 England, Scotland, and Wales only North Ireland not covered by National Services Act. 

§ Successive ly extended since 1939. 

* Current policy contemplates termination of conscription in 1960. However, it is understood that the 
British Government has also stated some form of conscription would be necessary if voluntary recruitment 
failed, 


(civil defense). 


The CHarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hérertr. General Taylor, I want to say I have a great deal of 
admiration for your ability and am personally fond of you as you 
know. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Hésert. I hesitate to ask the questions I am going to ask you, 
realizing you are in the restraint of a gag. Instructions issued in a 
certain paper telling witnesses what they could tell Congress and what 
they could not tell Congress. 

General Taynor. Mr. Hé bert, may I just say I am not conscious of 
being under a gag. 

Mr. Heeerr. You are conscious of the memorandum to which I 
refer ? 

General Taytor. I am, sir. 

Mr. Henerr. I consider ita gag. You have your own interpretation 
ofit. When witnesses are instructed they should not offer information 
voluntarily to congressional committees, I think that isa gag. We have 
to get the facts by pulling them and dragging them from witnesses 
who are before us, placed in an unwilling position, realizing that 
tomorrow comes in the face of this memorandum. 

And the only reason I ask these questions at this time is because I 
believe the time is propitious and apropos, that it be put on the table 
right now so the American public will know what is going on. 

Yesterday I questioned the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, in 
connection with the 900,000 Army, as provided for by appropriations 
of money from Congress, as compared to the 870,000 Army as provided 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now you have, yourself, brought the subject up in your own state- 
ment, in which you say, “the active Army requires a strength of 870,000 
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men for the end of fiscal year 1959, in order to support a 14 division 
Army with 8 divisions deployed overseas and 6 divisions located in the 
continental United States.” You make that as your statement. Is 
that your conclusion ? 

General Tayxtor. That is simply a statement of fact, Mr. Hébert, 
that we have an 870,000 end strength and it will be broken out accord- 
ing to that division structure. 

Mr. Hépverr. That is a statement of fact. Is that your personal 
opinion, that this is a sufficient force? You don’t have to answer if 
you don’t want to. 

General Taytor. Well, I testified last year in connection with this 
1959 budget my position on that. I think the record is very clear, sir. 

Mr. Hererr. What was that position ? 

General Tayxor. That I had recommended a larger force in con- 
nection with the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Hévert. Is that your position today, if you care to answer ? 

General Taynor. That, again, is a statement of fact, sir. I made 
that recommendation last year and it is so recorded in my statements 
before this Committee. 

Mr. Hérerr. And today is that your position ? 

General Taytor. On the 1959 budget ? 

Mr. Héperr. Do you stand by your statement of last year? 

General Tayior. I make nochange in it. 

Mr. Héserr. You make no change today in that statement ? 

General Taytor. With regard to the 1959 budget. 

Mr. H&perr. So as Chief of Staff of the Army, the top man in the 
United States Army, it is your considered opinion and your considered 
judgment that the defense of the country demands that we have a 
900,000-man army as provided for by Congress last year? 

General Taytor. That was not the statement which I made last 
year, sir. My statement was that I recommended to you and to my 

ecretary a 925,000-man Army in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Hepvert. You even go beyond the Congress. 

General Taytor. And 15 divisions. I simply am stating the fact, 
sir. 

Mr. Héserr. We recognize that, General. And I am not trying to 
embarrass you in any way nor am I trying to quibble. I just want to 
find out what the facts are and what the thinking of the Army is. 

Now, you testified last year that you needed a 925,000 Army. Con- 

ress then authorized, and appropriated, for a 900,000 Army. And 

eep in mind, General, that the Congress is directed by the Constitu- 
tion to maintain an Army and a Navy, and not the Bureau of the 
Budget. However, in spite of that, your recommendation of 925,000, 
which you considered the adequate figure—and the Congress in its 
wisdom decided that 900,000 would be the proper figure and did 
proman the money for that 900,000 Army—the Bureau of the Budget 
1as cut back to 870,000, which is a very thin line, on the razor’s edge. 
Would you say that is a dangerous line? 

General Taytor. I would say that it is less than the optimum force 
which I recommended, by the figure indicated. 

Mr. Hésertr. Then anything less than the optimum in your opinion 
would be dangerous? 
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General Taytor. I would say that any statement of that sort will 
have to be related to all the services. In other words, I was viewing 
the Army in isolation as I gave you that statement. 

Mr. Héserr. General, if you have blood pressure of 100, which is 
the minimum, for the danger line, and it goes under 100—over 100— 
then you are indanger. So if you suggest that 925,000 is the optimum 
in your opinion, which is the necessary amount of strength for the 
Army, ‘lt that is cut back to 900,000, then you are approaching the 
danger mark in your opinion, and then when you cut back to 870,000, 
you are very dangerously close to the capsizing mark, I might say. 

Do you think—now you don’t have to answer these questions. Do 
you think right now that the Army has got the full strength it needs 
for the defense of this country ? 

General Taytor. It is not capable of making the full contribution 
which I think it should. 

Mr. Hésertr. You are more gifted and talented in semantics than I 
am. [Laughter.] But I am trying to speak for the man on the 
street that understands this language that I am talking. 

General Taytor. One is bound to approach a bear trap with diffi- 
dence, Mr. Hébert. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Héserr. I think—if I have to be put in the position of trans- 
lator from the high echelon of the Army to the man on the street, I 
will say that you are not satisfied a bit. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Any questions from any members of the committee / 

Mr. Bares. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, with references to being under wraps when 
you come here, you indicate that—Mr. Hébert said in referece to some 
memorandum, which I haven’t read, that you are under a gag. But 
isn’t it true that the law of the land, in the reorganization bill, gave 
to you as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff specific authority to 
come here on your own initiative at any time and say what is on 
your mind? 

General Taytor. That is correct. And may I make a statement, 
Mr. Bates? This is likely to come up in the future, Mr. Chairman. 
I am just repeating some thing which you gentlemen know as well 
as Ido. I have had ample opportunity as Chief of Staff to present 
my case in the development of the budget and these other matters. 

My recommendations have been considered. And when the de- 
cision has been taken by the Secretary of Defense and the Com- 
mander in Chief, for a man in uniform you know the ethics as well 
as I do. I can’t come up here and should not come up here and try 
to say anything contravention. But by the same token, I can say that 
for 4 years I have come before this committee and other committees 
and have told the truth, as I see it, in response to your questions 
about anything. That is my position this year as always before. 

The Cuatrman. That answer is all right. Thank you. 

Mr. Bares. General, I was very much encouraged by your state- 
ment as to the disciplinary barracks that have been closed. You say 
three out of five? 

General Taytor. Three out of five, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. That is very encouraging. Now to what do you at- 
tribute it? Is it the new standards for the selectees or is it the com- 
posite of that plus mainly the bills which were passed here? 

General Taytor. It is very largely the result of the elimination of 
those men of marginal or submarginal capability. That has been 
permitted by the bill—the number of which I will cite to you—which 
you were good enough to pass, so the Army was able to go inside 
of its ranks, identify the men who were not able to contribute, who 
were bad actors, and eliminate them, and furthermore, now, not take 
them in by the process of the draft or by enlistment. 

That combination has resulted in the elimination in a year and a 
half of about 75,000. Every place I go our field commanders are most 
grateful. They say our ab A ro are so much fewer in the field of 
combat and behavior than in the past. 

Mr. Bares. In addition to that, do you feel the many other bills 
we have passed, the pay incentive bill, et cetera, et cetera 

General Taytor. They have all contributed. 

Mr. Bares. Especially that relating to hardship of families that 
causes a lot of these difficulties ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That they have been eliminated ? 

General Taytor. You have done a great many things which have 
contributed. The law which I referred to is Public Law 85-564, July 
1958. 

Mr. Bares. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, do you think to maintain the authorized 
strength of the Department of the Army that it is imperative that 
this legislation be extended ? 

General Taytor. I do, sir, for 4 years. 

Mr. Gavin. That is your definite views ? 

General Taytor. And for 4 years. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General, for your statement. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Tue CuarrmMan. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. General, we were dealing here in opinions as to gag 
rule and your being under wraps. You have been in the top echelon 
of the Army for many years, now, to my knowledge. Do you think 
conditions are any much different today than in past years as to the 
position of the Army and we will say the administration, as to the 
size of our Army? Is there any difference today as to the change and 
conflict of opinions between what the Army wants, through the Chief 
of Staff, and what the administration and Budget may want? Isn’t 
there always a conflict of opinion ? 

General Taytor. I would say so. I presume that every Chief of 
Staff has recommended in most years more resources than he has 
received. I feel that my position as a witness this year is no different 
from what it has been in other years. 

Mr. Brecker. So as far as this gage rule is concerned or insofar as 
the top echelons in the Army’s recommendations or whether it be the 
Navy or the Marine Corps, all through the years to my knowledge, 
there has always been a conflict as to the size and numbers between 
what you might say the Budget, as the gentleman from Louisiana 
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states, or the President or the Chief of Staff of the Army, or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. There is always a conflict of opinion as to size. 
Wouldn’t you say that? 

General Taytor. I would verify that as it applies to the Army. I 
would let the other services speak for themselves. 

The CHarman. At this stage of the inquiry, while it is pertinent 
because the General referred to the strength of the Army, when we 
have the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all 
of them back here at the posture hearing next week, we will explore 
all these subjects—this entire subject to the satisfaction of each and 
every member. 

Mr. Héserr. That will be in executive session, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. All that will be given out. 

Mr. Hézerr. I know. The people should know about it. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. I might say that Mr. Hébert is taking the same 
position with other administrations as well as taking it at this mo- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gurser. General Taylor, I am concerned about this age group 
between 26 and 35 which has a continued liability for the draft if 
they have been deferred for any reason prior to the attainment of 
their 26th birthday. Yesterday one of the assistants to Mr. Finucane 
stated that he felt in the last year, exclusive of doctors and dentists, 
probably only about 50 in this age group had been inducted into the 
armed services, which leads me to prematurely conclude that per- 
haps keeping this liability for this age group is not of particular 
consequence,sinsofar as the. armed services are concerned. 

I would like to get your reaction to that, if I may ? 

General Taytor. I would think it is well to have that cushion, so 
to speak, in case of an emergency. I can’t foresee that emergency 
but I would certainly like as much flexibility as possible in our avail- 
able resources. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that 
if I may, because that was an innovation of the Committee on Armed 
Services. It was not suggested by the Department of Defense. The 
committee felt in 1951 that we wanted to discourage people to obtain 
deferments until they had reached the age of 26 and then be scotfree 
from the draft. And we have deliberately inserted that provision 
in the law to prevent a man from working in an aircraft factory up 
to the age of 26 and then turning around and becoming a perfume 
salesman on the day he passed his 26th birthday. 

So we have done it and it has had a very salutary effect upon peo- 
ple. There is a psychological effect here that can’t be overlooked. 
And as a result, we don’t have people trying to escape the draft, be- 
cause any time you have to induct these people, the law gives you 
plenty of authority. Plus the fact that it was a forerunner of the 
doctors’ draft law which was worked so successfully since that time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Thank you very much, General. 

General Taytor. Am I excused, sir? 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Stratton, have you a question 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, the committee has received a sug- 
gestion from a distinguished group, the chamber of commerce, sug- 
gesting that the age of draftees is too high and that it ought to be 
lowered. General, since the Army is the only service which is actu- 
ally getting inductees, I wonder if you would care to comment as to 
whether you feel the average age is too high for an effective Army? 

General Taytor. No; I think the present span of age is right and 
should be retained. It is the traditional bracket which we have main- 
tained in the past and I see no reason to change it. 

The Carman. I read the statement that the chamber of commerce 
wants to file for the record. I want to say frankly and publicly I 
was not very much impressed with their viewpoints. 

Thank you very much. 

General Taytor. Am I excused, sir? 

The Cuarrman,. Yes, sir; you are excused. 

Now the next witness is Vice Admiral Russell, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Members of the committee, this is Admiral Russell, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations. Now, Admiral, the committee will be pleased 
to have your observations without interruption, as to why we should 
extend the draft law and these other laws, H.R. 2260. You may 
proceed. 

Admiral Russert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I welcome the opportunity to lay before 
you the Navy’s position with respect to H.R. 2260. This bill, if 
enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1963, the authority to induct 
persons into active training and service in the Armed Services, and to 
make special calls for persons in medical, dental, and allied specialist 
categories. It will extend, also, for the same period, the provisions of 
the act of August 3, 1950, as amended, relating to the authorized 
yersonnel strength of the Armed Forces. It will extend, also, the 
Dependent Assistance Act of 1950. The Navy strongly supports 
and recommends enactment of H.R. 2260 for several important rea- 
sons, which I am pleased to have the privilege of explaining before 
this committee. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO INDUCT 


THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Traditionally, the Navy has relied upon voluntary enlistments for 
its needed manpower. During World War II, for a year thereafter, 
and to a limited extent after the Korean war in fiscal year 1956, the 
Navy used inductees to maintain strength requirements as then pre- 
scribed. With the Universal Military Training and Service Act in 
effect, voluntary enlistments are sufficient to meet the needs of the 
naval service, but these enlistments are certainly induced to a consid- 
erable degree by the draft law. The present act requires that all 
qualified young men participate in the military service of their 
country. 

With this obligation imposed upon them, many persons, who would 
not otherwise do so, enlist in order to obtain the service of their 
choice, even though they may be required to serve for a longer period 
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of time. The first reason for the Navy’s strong support of this leg- 
islation, Mr. Chairman, is that extension of the induction authority 
is necessary to provide the requisite number of personnel. 

During the brief period in 1947 and 1948 when there was no Draft 
Act in effect there was a very serious drop in the average quality of 
volunteer enlistees in the Navy, although this was a relatively low 
input period. Iam convinced that without the influence of the induc- 
tion authority of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
there would be a definite reduction in the quality of our volunteers. 
Extension of the authority to induct is essential to preclude this re- 
duction in the caliber of our enlisted personnel at a time when there 
is an increasing need for highly qualified personnel to keep abreast 
of rapid scientific development. This constitutes the second reason 
the Navy requires this legislation. 

As in the case of voluntary enlistments, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act stimulates many individuals to enter the 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps and other officer procurement 
programs in preference to being inducted. These procurement pro- 
grams are the primary source for meeting current active duty require- 
ments for junior officer personnel. While it is possible that strength 
goals for the various officer procurement programs might be met with- 
out the influence of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
there undoubtedly would be fewer applicants with a corresponding 
reduction in selectivity. 

For this reason, continuation of the induction provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act is considered essential 
to provide a vigorous officer corps. 

Thus far I have been Sie! ol of the active duty and Regular 
Navy. The legislation is of even greater importance to our Reserve 
program. The mobilization and personnel sities for the U.S. Naval 
Reserve Forces have been based upon the military service obligation 
imposed by the Universal Military Training and Service Act, and 
upon the influence of this act for inducing enlistments. 

This influence is especially important in view of the fact that the 
present enlistment program of the Naval Reserve requires the per- 
formance of 2 years active duty which corresponds to the active serv- 
ice period required of all inductees. 

Accordingly, any significant modification in this act which would 
discontinue inductions, or reduce obligated periods of service, would 
have a very adverse effect upon the strength and capability of the 
Navy’s Ready Reserve. The current authorized officer and enlisted 
personnel ceiling for the Naval Ready Reserve is 530,000 and this 
ceiling was reached for the first time in July 1958. There is consid- 
erable concern that we can hold this desirable level. Serious strength 
losses may occur after fiscal year 1962, even though the current 6- 
year obligation is continued. 

While there may be no serious difficulty in maintaining officer 
strength at or near the continuing requirement of 80,000, enlisted 
strength may fall rapidly, beginning at that time, from 450,000 to 
a level below 250,000 by the end of fiscal year 1963. 

This critical loss of personnel is occasioned by the concurrent ex- 
pirations of enlistments of both 8-year and 6-year obligors. The 
Navy does not desire, at this time, to request an increase in the term 
of obligation; instead, we are striving to develop alternative remedies 
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to counteract this decline. Our most promising approach at present 
is to develop programs which will induce and encourage experienced 
reservists to reenlist voluntarily. However, as far as can be deter- 
mined at present, any such programs will need the incentive to the 
individual provided by the continuation of the authority to inducf. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I consider that enactment of H.R. 2260 
is essential if the Naval Ready Reserve is to continue as an effective 
force. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act directly assists 
in the procurement of doctors and dentists for the Navy. The Navy 
has been required to obtain through the Selective Service System 
about 1,700 physicians and dentists since 1952. While there has 
been a decided increase, in recent years, in the percentage of Regular 
officers in the Medical and Dental Corps of the Navy, we still lean 
heavily upon short-term Reserve officers to provide sufficient num- 
bers. I am convinced that, at best, the Navy would have extreme 
difficulty in attracting these short-term Reserve officers without the 
stimulus provided by the authority to issue special calls for those who 
otherwise would be eligible for induction under the Universal Mih- 
tary Training and Service Act. 


AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Extension of the act of August 3, 1950, as amended, which suspends 
restrictions on the authorized personnel strength of the Armed Forces, 
is essential to the Navy, in order to provide reasonable flexibility to 
meet emergencies which may arise as a result of the existing world 
situation. 

While it may be possible for the Navy to achieve currently planned 
active duty strength on July 1, 1959, within the permanently author- 
ized strength for Regular personnel, by supplementary use of volun- 
teer reserves, there is no assurance that this can be accomplished on 
a continuing basis. Any sudden increase in demands for personnel, 
such as that occasioned by the recent crises in the Near East and Far 
East, which cannot be met by recall of volunteer Reserves, must 
necessarily be met by an increase in the Regular strength. 

I feel that under existing conditions the Navy should have maxi- 
mum flexibility to meet emergencies, and that limitations on the 
active duty strength should be exercised by means other than a statu- 
tory ceiling on the numbers of Regular personnel. Administrative 
measures exercised during the past eight years of operations under 
suspended personnel strength ceilings, amply demonstrate that 
means to limit the number of personnel do exist and are effective. 


DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950 


The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, which was enacted as a tem- 
porary measure, provides a basic allowance for quarters to enlisted 
members in the lower pay grades who have dependents, but who are 
not provided for by the Career Compensation Act of 1949. The pur- 
pose of the act was to insure adequate provision for dependents of 
personnel drafted into the Armed Forces, and equitable treatment for 
dependents of other personnel on active duty. 
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During fiscal year 1960 the Navy expects to have on active duty about 
76,000 personnel with dependents who would be eligible to receive basic 
allowance for quarters as a result of the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950, but who would not be eligible under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. This is indicative of the number of personnel in lower 
pay grades who will suffer an immediate loss of 25 to 50 percent 
of their total income, if the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 expires 
on July 1, 1959. A loss of this magnitude for such low income per- 
sonnel undoubtedly would impose an extreme financial burden on their 
families. 

In addition to the foregoing, 76,000 men who would suffer complete 
loss of basic allowance for quarters, an additional 145,000 men with 
dependents, in higher pay grades, would lose the increase in allowance 
provided by the Dependents Assistance Act. This would, in effect, 
constitute a pay reduction for these men in the higher pay grades who 
provide the backbone of knowledge and experience in our enlisted 
structure. The Navy considers that extension of the provisions of the 
Dependents Assistance Act is essential, if we are to succeed in our 
continuing efforts to stabilize and improve the quality of our enlisted 
personnel through increased retention. 

In summary, the Navy needs this legislation for these principal 
reasons: 

(1) To provide the quantity and quality of personnel necessary to 
man the highly technical modern Navy. 

(2) To insure the existence of a Naval Ready Reserve, adequately 
trained and sufficiently strong, to augment the active Navy rapidly, 
should need arise. 

(3) To suspend personnel strength ceilings and thereby permit the 
Navy to fulfill its continuing farflung and extensive commitments. 

(4) To preclude a serious loss of pay to a large number of enlisted 
personnel with its concomitant effect on the st ability and quality of 
our enlisted structure. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons the Navy strongly supports H.R. 
2260, and respectfully urges that it be enacted into law. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, Admiral, you have pointed out the reasons why you think a 
draft law should be continued, and the effect of the araft law on vol- 
untary enlistment. 

Now, what observations do you desire to submit or what comments 
do you want to make with reference to the period of time, and what 
effect would a shorter period of time have upon your naval program ? 

Admiral Russe.u. Yes, sir. 

I should like to point out that the building time of a ship is on the 
order of 4 years. Our procurement programs, as well as our develop- 
ment programs, are for a period certainly longer than 2 years. It 
seems only consistent to us that we should be able to plan on a stable 
condition through a period of 4 years. 

There are certain inefficiencies which would be introduced if we 
didn’t have this stability in planning. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much. Now, members of the 
committee, any questions from any members of the committee to 
the Admiral ? 

Thank you, Admiral. It is a pleasure to have had the benefit of 
your counsel and advice here this morning. 
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Now, the next witness is General LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

General, will you please come around ? 

General LeMay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. General, will you take the witness chair in the 
middle, so we can all see you ? 

General LeMay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose in being here today is to express the unqualified support 
of the Department of the Air Force for the bill which is now under 
consideration by this committee. I refer to the Department of De- 
fense request for the extension of three provisions of law that are of 
utmost concern to the Air Force, as well as the other military services. 

The induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

The provisions of the act of August 3, 1950, suspending personnel 
strengths of the Armed Forces, and the Dependents Assistance Act. 

Let me discuss these in order. 

As you gentlemen know, the Air Force does not use the draft as 
a direct means of procuring its military personnel. Therefore, it is 
not possible to determine the quantitative degree to which the draft 
assists in obtaining Air Force enlistments. The draft does, however, 
have an indirect effect on voluntary enlistments in the Air Force. 
The very fact of its existence causes many men, in preference to being 
drafted, to enlist in the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, 
the Air National Guard, or to enter the Air Force Reserve officer 
training program. This stimulus is most beneficial to the Air Force 
in meeting its qualitative requirements; we are able to exercise greater 
selectivity in our enlistment program than would be possible with- 
out the existence of the draft. This is particularly true in the Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard enlistment programs. 

Likewise, the draft forms a similar stimulus for the Air Force 
ROTC program, influencing enrollment of many youths who desire 
to fulfill their military obligations as Air Force officers. Once in 
this program, we then select those who meet the required standards 
and endeavor to interest these individuals in selecting the Air Force 
for a career. 

I feel it is pertinent to add here that the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram is the major source of officer procurement in the Air Force. It 
has also been apparent that without the draft, it is not possible to 
meet the minimum requirement for doctors and dentists. 

For these reasons, it is considered essential that the induction pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Service and Training Act be ex- 
tended as proposed in the bill now under consideration. 

The second provision under discussion is equally important. We 
consider it imperative that the authority to suspend the restriction on 
the authorized personnel strength of the Armed Forces be extended. 
Failure to extend this authority would result in the release without 
replacement of several hundred thousand military personnel in the 
Armed Forces. 

For example, the Air Force alone would be required to reduce its 
military strength by approximately 350,000 personnel—over 40 per- 
cent. I know I do not have to describe for you the drastic effect that 
such a reduction would have on the combat capability of the Air Force 
and on its ability to meet its current and programed commitments. 
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The current and programed strengths of the individual services are 
based upon a minimum military capability required to support our 
national policy and worldwide commitments. Any appreciable 
strength reductions—much less the large scale decreases which would 
result if this provision were not extended—would substantially reduce 
the ability of the services to fulfill these requirements. 

Several times in the past Congress has recognized the necessity to 
extend the suspension of the Armed Forces military personnel authori- 
zation restriction. Once again it is urgently requested that favorable 
consideration be given to the extension of this provision of law. 

The last item under discussion today, the extension of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act, is now a greater requirement than it was at the 
time that you gentlemen first approved the provisions of the current 
law. If this act were not to be extended at this time, the beneficial 
effects of last year’s pay bill as pertains to the enlisted members of the 
services, would be almost negated. In addition to detracting from 
the incentive for individuals to enlist for duty in one of the services, 
curtailment of the increased quarters allowance which was provided 
by this act, would deal a powerful blow to the morale of the entire 
enlisted population affected by such a change. There is no doubt that 
the termination of this legislation would be followed at the earliest 
opportunity by a large exodus of the very enlisted personnel that the 
services need so badly and are attempting to retain. It would be 
impossible for a large number of enlisted personnel to support their 
dependents if this act were not extended. Your support on this matter 
is urgently required. 

I would like to inject this thought in closing. The survival of this 
Nation is not solely dependent upon superior technology and equip- 
ment. It is equally—or possibly to an even greater degree—depend- 
ent upon the caliber and incentive of the personnel who are behind this 
technology and who must operate this equipment. Each one of the 
items under consideration today has a vital and direct bearing on our 
ability to perform our assigned mission. Your support of the exten- 
sion of the provisions I have discussed will provide means to obtain 
and retain the type of personnel we need to accomplish the tremendous 
tasks which lie ahead. 

The CuHatrmMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Now I have but one question to ask. I want for the record why, in 
your judgment, the extension should be for a period of 4 years, instead 
of some lesser period of time ? 

General LeMay. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the 4-year provision 
would be more desirable for the same reasons that General Taylor and 
Admiral Russell gave. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Kowatsxi. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. General LeMay, I understand that it would be 
desirable to have a 4-year extension for planning purposes. It would 
even be better if we had a permanent draft because it would not affect 
our planning problem at all. But what would happen, if the Con- 
gress extended the draft for 1 year, to the strength of the Air Force? 

General LeMay. Well, I think it would complicate our planning 
tremendously, for the same reasons that were given by General Taylor: 
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and Admiral Russell. Mainly in the procurement field and the train- 
ing field. It entails much more work and complicates your plans to a 
terrific extent because you are never quite sure that this is going to 
come about, so you have to build in your plan things that are undesir- 
able to have there in case you do not get your manpower and resources 
you expect to have. 

Mr. Kowarskt. General LeMay, may I summarize it in this way, 
that you object to it for administrative reasons essentially ? 

General LeMay. That is one of the main reasons, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Wilson. 

(Statements requested off the record. ) 

Mr. Wirson. I would like to ask a question of the counsel. Does the 
act of August 3, 1950, actually set numerical limitations on the various 
forces? 

Mr. BLanprorp. It does, Mr. Wilson. 

The Cruatrman. I didn’t catch the question, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does the act of August 3, 1950, actually set numeri- 
cal limitations ? 

I am about to give you the most complicated answer possible under 
the circumstances. [Laughter. | 

Because the act of August 3, 1950, did establish numerical limita- 
tions. Unfortunately, since then the strengths of the armed services 
have been codified in certain instances. However, the act of August 
3, 1950, established a fixed ceiling of 2,005,000 people that may serve on 
active duty and it had after that a strength figure, a limitation for 
each of the services. 

Now, the only two services that are actually now confronted with 
an absolute reduction are the Army and the Air Force because the 
Army suspension, or the Army limitation has been codified and, there- 
fore, that suspension, that is the suspension which is now in effect, 
permits the Army to exceed 837,000. The limitation on the size of the 
Air Force has been codified at 502,000 and if we did not suspend this 
limitation, the Air Force would suffer a tremendous reduction. 

The Navy strength, on the other hand, has not been affected since 
it has been codified, except to the extent of 4,000 regular enlisted 
personnel, because the limitation on the total number of personnel 
was removed when it was codified. 

The Marine Corps is not affected because they were authorized a 
strength of 400,000, which removes them from the limitation that was 
contained in the act of August 3, 1950. 

Iam sorry I had to gothrough it. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Cone an. Please repeat that. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. Doesn’t this point up the fact that Congress ought 
to take another long look at the limitations on the various forces and 
try to establish them in law, rather than have to depend on amend- 
ments on amendments ? 

The Cuatrman. No. I think this is the right way to proceed on it. 
I think Congress was wise when it put its limitations, as it did. As 
time rolls on, we may have to suspend it. Let’s deal with it on that 
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basis instead of trying to deal with it by statute in trying to say what 
the strength of the services will be. 

Mr. Wison. Do you think it is realistic for General LeMay to 
come up here and testify that the Air Force is 40 percent over the 
authorized strength, except for a little amendment that we continue 
to extend ? 

The CHarrman. Well, we gave him permission to do that. We 
gave him permission to go over that strength. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, you say here in your statement: 

As you gentlemen know, the Air Force does not use the draft as a direct 
means of procuring its military personnel. Therefore, it is not possible to deter- 
mine the quantitative degree to which the draft assists in obtaining Air Force 
enlistments. 

You know, we get a little tired of that. And that goes for the 
Navy and it goes for the Marine Corps, too. You are always telling 
us, “Well, we get voluntary enlistments and, therefore”—you kind of 
intimate that we could get along pretty well without them. But I am 
glad to see there is a little change as far as the Navy is concerned, 
because the admiral] said in his statement : 

Any sudden increase in demand for personnel such as that occasioned by the 
recent crisis in the Near East and the Far East, which can’t be met by recall 
of volunteer Reserves, must necessarily be met by an increase in the Regular 
strength. I feel that under existing conditions the Navy should have maximum 
flexibility to meet the emergencies. 

Now while all these other services besides the Department of the 
Army may be able to secure voluntary enlistments, the question I am 
asking you is this: If we were suddenly precipitated into an emer- 
gency, do you think that you, the Air Force, and the Department of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, would get such voluntary enlistments 
to meet the demands that may be made upon us any time, anywhere 
in a critical world ? 

General LeMay. Mr. Gavin, I believe that in case we get into a 
general war at the present time, you are going to win it or lose it with 
the people you have in uniform at the time, and any draft provisions 
for a long-scale training of forces after the war starts is impossible. 

So I think that the main benefit that we obtain from the draft in 
the Air Force is the voluntary enlistments of people who would not 
ordinarily enlist if we did not have the draft. 

Mr. Gavin. But certainly if we got into an emergency, you would 
have to supplement your Regular forces no matter how efficient they 
may be, with additional forces, and the question I am asking you: 
Don’t you think it is imperative that this draft law be extended, so 
that in the event an emergency does arise, we will have that flexibility 
to be able to meet the demands for all branches of the service ? 

General LeMay. From the Air Force standpoint, we do not think 
a draftee will be able to be trained and make any substantial contribu- 
’ tion in the war. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you think that this law should be enacted ? 

General LeMay. I do. I so testified. 

The CuHatrman. Well, following your philosophy then, the safe 
course to pursue is to have a very large standing force, larger than you 
have today ? 

General LeMay. I think you should have a force that is large 
enough to deter the enemy first, and if you do not deter him, to win, 
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because we believe in the Air Force that modern war can’t last too 
long, at least the decisive phase of it can’t last too long, and you will 
not have time to do as we have done in the past, and that is to induct 
and train large military forces to fight a war. 

The Crarrman. It naturally follows therefore, then, you should 
by all means have a force sufficient, in being, all the time # 

General LeMay. That is our belief; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think your strength is sufficient to meet 
your requirements now ¢ 

General LeMay. I think, taking everything into consideration, 
with a certain element of risk that is always going to be present; 
yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then you don’t think there is any justification for 
Congress to increase the personnel strength of the Air Force any lar- 
ger than it is today ? 

General LeMay. I am in the same position as everyone else has 
always been in here. No Chief of Staff has ever been satisfied with 
the percentage of the resources that have been allocated tohim. How- 
ever, he has always had the opportunity to present his case in the De- 
partment of Defense and he must, of course, accept the decision on 
the proport ionate resources that he is going to obtain. 

The Cuarrman. What is your strength authorized by the Budget 
now ? 

General LeMay. We are now at 850,000. 

The Cuarrman. 850,000? 

General LeMay. And next year we will get to 845,000. 

The Cnatrman. You think you will meet your military require- 
ments with 850,000 men ? 

General LeMay. Within those elements of risk I mentioned; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Mr. Gavry. Another question, Mr. Chairman. What was your 
strength, General, back in 1953? 

General LeMay. In 1953, 970,000. 

Mr. Gavin. 970,000. I merely want to call to your attention the 
demands that are made upon the Department of the Army. 

The Army strength back in June 1953 was 1,503,850. And now, in 
June of 1959 projected, they are cut back to 870,000. 

Now what percentage of the cutback from 1953 to 1959 did the Air 
Force take, General ? 

General Mrerre.u. Sir, my name is General Merrell, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel Planning of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Merrett. Of course, from 970,000 to 850,000, which is a 
little more than 10 percent, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. I merely wanted to call your attention—a 10 per- 
cent cut in the Army—from 1,533,000 down to 870,000, and still they 
haven’t—the general said they must have troops qualified to meet the 
emergency as it rises up today, and even with the Department of the 
Army being cut back almost 50 percent they are still not given sufficient 
appropr iations to modernize their equipment to meet the demands that 
are made upon them. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Winstead ? 
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Mr. Wrnysreap. I understood you would have an 845,000 strength 
for the Air Force at what date ¢ 

General LeMay. At the end of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Winstreap. What number did you request ? 

General LeMay. That is the number we requested. 

Mr. Winsteap. You have the total number that you requested. 

General LeMay. | Nods. | 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to button up, if I might, in a little 
more precise terms, this discussion that we had a moment ago about 
the adequacy of our present forces. 

General, is it your professional judgment that we have in being 
military forces which, without augmentation, can win, if we are 
attacked ? 

General LeMay. I think so at the present time, with a certain ele- 
ment of risk. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you put an element of risk in there, then that 
raises a question as to Thether we do have in being adequate forces. 

General LeMay. I think you are always going to have a certain 
element of risk, Mr. Hardy, regardless of the size of the forces you 
have. It is a question of how much risk you want to accept. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Just one question. 

General, as we all so well know, the Constitution puts the burden 
upon us in Congress to raise and support armies and provide and 
maintain a navy. Now, can you tell us what authority or authorities 
in the service—particularly in the air branch—is the best, or are the 
best to tell us just how many we ought to have in the Air Force, in 
the Army, in the Navy, and in the Marine Corps / 

Now who should we go to to find out just how many we ought 
to have? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I wouldn’t propound that question of the 

eneral, That is embarrassing to him, because he doesn’t want to say 
that. 

He and the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—they are the 
proper ones to guide and give us full information as to the security 
of the country, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

The CuarrmMan. We will have all those up here before us. 

Mr. Morris. Then may I follow with this question 

General LeMay. I have no objection to answering that question, 
Mr. Chairman: 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General LeMay. Atall. 

The CHarrMan. You agree with me, do you not? [Laughter.] 

General LeMay. I think the Department of Defense—— 

[Further laughter. | 

The CuatrMan. It is on that ground that we let you answer. 
| Further laughter. } 

Mr. Witson. No fair coaching the witness. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. Let there be order now. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 
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General LeMay. I think the Department of Defense should give 
that answer. I don’t think that any of the service chiefs in this day 
and age can, in a vacuum, give their requirements without consider- 
ing the requirements of the other services, because we must work as 
a team, and the Department of Defense must button them all up 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to come up with the answer. They 
must all fit together. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Defense Department is really 
the one that ought to answer those questions in your judgment, is that 
correct ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. And I am not going to ask you to answer this, but you 
don’t think it should be the Bureau of the Budget ? 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Any further questions forthe general? If not 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. One minute. Everybody will get an opportunity. 

Mr. Doyie. General LeMay, I understood you to state that in your 
judgment any war in the near future would be won or lost within that 
period of time, or before that period of time had expired which it 
would take to call into the service a substantial number of men—in 
other words, substantial increase in our enlisted personnel. 

Was that correct ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct, particularly in the Air Force. 

Mr. Doyie. All right. 

General LeMay. We can’t 

Mr. Doytr. Now I take it, therefore, that you have come to some 
conclusion as to the approximate time it would take to call into the 
service—particularly the Air Force, that being your particular re- 
sponsibility—to call into the Air Force the required number of men to 
help win the war, rather than lose. How do you come to that con- 
clusion ¢ 

What I am getting at is how long do you allow to the problem of 
winning or losing a war, if it should come soon—general war? 

General LeMay. Well, it takes varying lengths of time to train peo- 
ple, depending upon the skills that you are training the men in, of 
course. 

Mr. Doyir. Of course. 

General LeMay. In our technical skills like jet airplane mechanics, 
radar specialists and people of that sort, we enlist them for 4 years. 
it takes about 3 years of schooling before they are pulling their weight 
and doing a day’s work. 

So, from that standpoint it takes about 3 years to train a man. 
If you take jet bomber pilots, the period is about 7 years. 

So you can see that you are not going to draft anyone, train them, 
put them into the armed services, and get any use out of them in an 
atomic war, where your atomic exchange is going to take place very 
quickly, 

In the first place, the facilities for doing this in all probability will 
not survive the attack. 

Mr. Dorr. Then, may I close this question by saying can you give 
us any indication, then, if you have one, as to your conclusion as to the 
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approximate length of time an atomic war—should it come—would be 
either won or lost ? 

General LeMay. That depends on many factors. I will have to 
make an assumption. That assumption is that there is an all-out nu- 
clear exchange, and I think it will be completed in 2 or 3 days. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Krrenry. Mr. Chairman; may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrcurn. Did I understand you to say, General, that it takes 
7 years to train a jet bomber pilot ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircuin. Have we had jet bombers for 7 years? 

General LeMay. Well, you don’t have to do all the training on a 
jet bomber to train a jet bomber pilot. He must have background and 
experience before you put him on this high-priced and complic: ited 
equipment. 

Mr. Kircutn. How long does it take a conventional bomber pilot 
to convert into a jet pain Be pilot ? 

General LeMay. A very short period of time—30, 60 days. 

Mr. Kircurn. 30,60 days? 

The Cuamman. Put it this wa ay—may I interrupt? 

How long will it take you to take a raw recruit and make a pilot 
out of him ¢ 

General LeMay. What kind of a pilot do you want? 

The CHairman. Well, any kind of a pilot. So he can fly a plane. 

General LeMay. We can make a pilot out of him so we can get an 
airplane up and down safely in about a year. 

The Cuairman. About a year. 

General LeMay. However, to get any useful work out of him in 
carrying out a military mission takes a consider rably longer peeriod of 
time. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. With regard to your observation about how soon 
you felt the effective end of the war would come—2 or 3 days—it is 
not your opinion that the war would actually end within 2 or 3 
days? 

General LeMay. I said the decisive phase. There may be some 
fighting, mopping up and things of that sort. But the decision will 
have been rendered by that time. 

The Cuamman. W ell, members of the committee, we have another 
committee that deals in space and up in the air. So let’s keep out 
of this whole ground and talk about the subject matter. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I am not through. If I may ask one 
more question? That is, it is not your opinion, sir, based upon his- 
tory of wars and so forth, the fact that people—you are very seriously 
concerned that the war might take a decisive end after a period of a 
couple days, that people might give up the thought of war lasting 
a question ‘of years ¢ 

General LeMay. I can’t predict the future any better than anyone 
else, and I don’t think anyone can do it with 100 percent accuracy. 
However, I believe that the amount of destruction that will come 
about by an all-out nuclear war is so great that there won’t be much 
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in the way of military capacity left to do much fighting there. Now 
there may be some wtereiiatyve activity and things of that sort, but 
there certainly won’t be any large-scale military operations. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now the next witness 

Mr. Putten. Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Putter. General, could I have this one question? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. If that were so, there wouldn’t be very much time in 
the event of an all-out war. You would not only not have time to 
utilize the draft, but you wouldn’t have time either to call out the 
Reserves, the trained Reserves. 

General LeMay. Some types. Those reserves that have mobiliza- 
tion assignments or assigned directly to combat units take their active 
duty training there, and above that take their days off and go out 
whether they are paid or not, are familiar with the mission and the 
activities of the unit to which they are assigned. 

If they are able to get out there on very short notice, in an hour or 
a few hours, yes, they can make a contribution. 

Mr. Prive. But in the main you would have to— 

General LeMay. There are some service transport units and things 
of that sort that may be able to make a contribution. Those that are 
trained and assigned probably can be of some use to us; yes, sir. But 
if thev require training; no. 

Mr. Puirsrn. In the main you would have to depend on your force 
in being as of the time that the war broke out? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. But, General, if your Reserve units were used for 
nothing else except on the homefront, it would certainly be a valuable 
asset to have in the country at the time. 

General LeMay. I think in the case of an all-out war, we are going 
to have damage to this country, and I certainly think military forces 
in being to help out in that field would certainly be useful; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. A strong Reserve and a strong National Guard—all 
the Reserve units are essential, regardless of what happens. 

General LeMay. The Reserves, I think, can make a contribution. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, General. Now the next 
witness, members of the committee, is General Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

General Pate, please come around. 

Members of the committee, it affords me much pleasure to have the 
honor of presenting. at least. to the new members, General Pate, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

General, it is a pleasure to have you with us this morning. 

General Pare. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Services Committee. I 
have a brief statement I would like to make, sir. 

If there were no draft, enlistments in our programs would prob- 
ably drop to a point where the program would be jeopardized. I am 
speaking now of all of our programs. 

I have reviewed the proposed legislative program and will com- 
ment on each item separately. Although the Marine Corps is a 
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volunteer organization, extension of the induction provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act is essential to its man- 
power program. 

The draft authority mc ‘ivates many persons to enlist or enter pro- 
grams leading to a commi sion in the Marine Corps, and enhances the 
quality in each of these ategories. In addition, the Marine Corps 
has a 6-month training program which has been instrumental in 
maintaining our Ready J ‘eserve effectiveness. 

Again I say if there were no draft, enlistments in this program 
would probably drop to a point where the program would be jeopard- 
ized. Thus, every aspect of procurement, officer and enlisted, Regu- 
lar and Reserve, would be iverehty affected unless the draft is ex- 
tended. And I would like to interpolate at this moment, and support 
my colleagues for the same reasons that they expressed, with the re- 
quest that if you do extend it, that it be for a period of 4 years. 

If the Dependent’s Assistance Act is not extended, about 20,000 
marines in the lower pay grades with dependents will lose their basic 
quarters allowance, and all enlisted personnel in the higher pay grades 
with dependents will lose from about $10 to $30, contingent upon the 
size of the family. 

This severe monetary loss would, in effect, constitute a reduction in 
an accepted standard of pay. This benefit is also important in view 
of our efforts to stabilize and improve the quality of our enlisted per- 
sonnel by increased retention rates. 

The extension of the authority to suspend strength ceilings would 
have no effect on the Marine Corps since we are far below the ceiling 
authorized. Therefore, no comment is submitted on this point. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, General. 

In your judgment, it is proper to extend the draft for 4 years, in 
preference to a lesser period of time? 

General Pats. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, do you desire to elaborate on that? 

General Pare. I don’t think I could add much to what General 
Taylor said. I think he expressed it as well as anyone. It certainly 
has a lot to do with your planning, both in the fields of procurement 
and in training. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hézerr. General, I direct your attention to the last paragraph. 
“The extension of the authority to suspend strength ceilings would 
have no effect on the Marine Corps since we are far below the ceiling 
authorized. Therefore, no comment is submitted on this point.” 

Now, I will ask you for some comment. Why are you below the 
ceiling? 

General Pate. Well, the ceiling I think is 400,000, sir, that this 
particular law provides. 

Mr. Hésert. What is your strength now, General ? 

General Pate. Today we are about 185,000, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésert. Didn’t the Congress indicate that the strength should 
be—not the ceiling, but the strength at the moment, last year, should 
be 200,000, and appropriated money for that? 
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General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. H&éserr. What has happened to the money and the extension 
of the 200,000 ? 

General Parr. I don’t know, sir, what happened to it. 

Mr. Heéserr. But you didn’t get it. But Congress appropriated it, 
didn’t it? 

General Parr. We didn’t get it; that is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. The Congress did appropriate it ? 

General Parr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Is it a fact that at this moment, because of not having 
been able to utilize those appropriated funds, that the Marine Corps 
is ina dangerous and precarious combat position ? 

General Pate. I wouldn’t say that it is in a dangerous and pre- 
carious position ; no, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Soften the words, but it is in a dangerous position ? 

General Pare. I wouldn’t even say that it is dangerous, Mr. Hébert. 
I would say that it is not as effective as I would like to have it. 

Mr. Heéperr. Of course, I like the words you all use, General. I 
understand that. | Laughter. ] 

On the Hill, you know, we get all these letters all the time, that say 
both things. 

I am not criticizing your use of words. But, now, isn’t it a fact 
that you and some people are concerned about the attitude toward the 
Marine Corps, in cutting back their combat strength? You don’t 
have to answer me. Tell me you don’t want to, if you don’t want to. 

General Parr. I am in the same position that General Taylor was, 
and the other witnesses who have appeared here this morning. I had 
my day in court, in the several echelons of command. I explained my 
recommendations. They madea decision. And I, asa military man, 
intend to carry them out tothe best of my ability. 

Mr. Heéperr. It is well stated and well said. And I appreciate 
your position. The reason I have asked these questions is not on the 
point of embarrassment, but just in an effort to get out to the general 
public exactly what is going on behind the scenes—yes, under a gag 
rule and a secret policy. And I am very sorry that overtones of par- 
tisanship have been injected into the reasons why I have asked these 
questions. Because, certainly, I do not have to defend myself against 
nonpartisanship. I have been critical of this attitude in any admin- 
istration. 

I don’t recognize Republican or Democratic administrations in my 
desire to get to the truth and to get it out in the open. And I recog- 
nize the fact that you can only answer as you have answered, and 
having thus answered the American people can draw their own con- 
clusions as to what is going on behind the scenes and whether the 
Congress is running the Government or the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Hébert. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. What was the Marine Corps’ strength, General, back in 
1953 ? 

General Pare. It was on the order of 245,000, Mr. Gavin—very 
close to that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. 245,000. And what is it today ? 

General Parr. 185,000, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. 185,000. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, General. Thank you very much. 

fiend Fone. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now the next witness, members of the committee, 
is Dr. Frank Berry, who will discuss the phase of the bill relating 
to the doctors’ draft. 

Now if we can finish with Dr. Berry this morning, we will not have 
to have an afternoon session. If we do not, we will have to be in 
at 2 o'clock, because we must have progress made in the hearing. 

Mr. Pumscs. Mr. Chairman, does he have a written statement 4 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, have you a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir, I have a anneal statement. Would you 
like to have it read? 

The Cuamman. Is it on the desk ? 

Dr. Berry. It is on the desk of everybody. Or would you like to 
have questions directly ¢ 

The Cuamrman. Here it comes now. Now members of the com- 
mittee—let there be a little order now. 

Dr. Berry is the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and 
Medicine. Doctor, we welcome you up here to counsel and guide the 
committee with reference to the wisdom of extending the doctors’ 
draft law. 

Now you may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to appear again before 
this « ‘ommittee, and I appreciate the oppor tunity to appear in support 
of the doctors’ draft, and by that I include the dental profession and 
veterinarians, in support of H.R. 2260 and the part that applies to us. 

As a substitute for the special Doctor Draft Act which expired 
on July 1, 1957, the Congress provided authority for the President to 
issue special calls for phy siclans and dentists who were liable for 
military service under the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. 

In other words, those physicians and dentists liable for service and 
under the age of 35 who were granted educational deferments from 
military service for the purpose of obtaining a medical and dental 
education are subject to special calls if the military departments can- 
not obtain sufficient volunteers to meet their requirements. 

I am happy to report to you that both physicians and dentists have 
volunteered in sufficient numbers to meet Department of Defense needs 
for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and it has not been necessary to place 
special draft calls. 

However, because of knowledge throughout the medical profession 
that the authority to place special calls expires July 1, 1959, there 
has been a decided decrease in the number of physician volunteers 
and it appears that we are going to be short several hundred physicians 
to meet our minimum medical officer requirements for fiscal year 1960. 

It is hoped and believed that if favorable action is taken on the 
proposed legislation, the resulting publicity will cause an increase in 
the number of volunteers. 

In this connection it should be noted that the U.S. Public Health 
Service also benefits from the legislation since a physician or dentist 
can satisfy his obligation for military service by volunteering for duty 
with the Public Health Service. 
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The Department of Defense has shown a net gain of over 1,000 
career medical officers and over 400 career dental officers since passage 
of Public Law 497, the Medical and Dental Officer Career Incentive 
Act. There is still a long way to go. 

Of the approximately 10,000 physicians and 5,200 dentists in the 
service, only about 40 percent are career oflicers. We would like to 
have two-thirds career and one-third noncareer officers. 

We have now reached the long-sought period where we have more 
physicians graduating from medical school with a liability for mili- 
tary service than are needed on active duty by the Armed Forces. Our 
yearly medical officer replacement is estimated to be about 2,000-2,500. 
I would like to change that next word, the first word, and say “over”— 
over twice that number of graduates each year will be liable for mili- 
tary service. 

This favorable situation should make it much easier to meet our 
needs by voluntary means if there is no change in the obligation to 
serve. We recognize the fact that most of our volunteers are “obli- 
gated” volunteers. 

This legislation serves as the impetus for these young men either 
to volunteer for duty or to participate in our residency training defer- 
ment program. The services currently have in operation procurement 
programs which provide a substantial number of physicians and den- 
tists for active duty. 

Military internships have been one source; the senior medical stu- 
dent program has also contributed. The largest number are obtained, 
however, from the young physicians who are deferred to undergo 
residency training and who upon completion enter t!ic service. 

Our residency training deferment program, together with career 
residency training programs, in addition provide a sizable number of 
physicians for active duty and also provide the required number of 
specialists and experienced physicians needed by the Armed Forces 
in the foreseeable future. 

At the present time, with the concurrence and cooperation of selec- 
tive service, we have about 2,600 physicians in a deferred status under- 
going residency training in civilian hospitals in the various medical 
and surgical specialties. About 700 will complete their required train- 
ing in July of 1959 and we expect to have an annual input thereafter 
of approximately 800 to 900, 

This program permits the physician to indicate during his intern 
year whether he wishes to be deferred for specialty training or volun- 
teer for active duty upon completion of his internship. Men who 
participate are permitted to state their service preference and the 
quarter of the year in which they prefer to enter on duty. 

Over 85 percent of these preferences have been honored by the mil- 
itary departments. The vast majority of these men prefer coming 
on duty immediately following completion of their internship or 
residency. 

We believe we have made good progress in solving a most difficult 
procurement problem for the Armed Forces. It is our opinion that 
the success of these procurement programs is in a large measure due 
to the fact that young physicians and dentists, realizing that they have 
an obligation to serve, prefer to volunteer and fulfill it at their own 
convenience, rather than wait for the selective service call. 
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Unless some provision is made for the selective call-up of this group, 
the number of physicians and dentists who volunteer will be inade- 
quate to meet our present and future replacement needs. The medi- 
cal and dental professions do not wish to shirk their responsibilities. 
We strongly recommend that your committee take favorable action 
on H.R. 2260. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, General Hays, the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the executive agent, will follow me in testimony. 

Colonel Miller of the Army is here with us, and we have charts 
ready to exhibit if you so desire. 

The Cuairman. Well, I want to compliment you, Mr. Secretary, 
on your very forceful statement and the reason and justification why it 
is absolutely imperative that we extend the doctors’ draft. 

Dr. Berry. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Now what is—does the Surgeon General want to make a statement 
now ¢ 

General, come right around. Go ahead. 

General Hays. I am General Hays, Surgeon General of the Army. 

The CuarrMan. General, it is a pleasure to have you. 

General Hays. I have a very short prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. All right, submit it. 

General Hays. Would you like to have me read it ? 

The Cuairman. Go right ahead and read it, General. 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays, Surgeon General of the Army. The De- 
partment of the Army has been designated as the representative of 
the Department of Defense for that portion of this legislation which 
pertains to physicians and dentists. 

I represent the Department of the Army for that purpose. I have 
with me today representatives of the Navy and the Air Force to an- 
swer questions that you may have with particular reference to those 
services. 

I have a brief prepared statement which I would like to present to 
the committee. 

I believe that it is imperative that some provision for the selective 
call of physicians and dentists exist in order to provide the medical 
care which the Congress and the services believe must be furnished to 
our service personnel. Experience has shown that sufficient numbers 
of physicians and dentists to provide this medical care cannot be pro- 
cured for the Armed Forces without some form of compulsory legis- 
lation. 

In 1957 the Congress amended the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to provide authority to issue special calls for physicians 
and dentists who are otherwise liable for induction under the regular 
draft. Such authority will expire July 1, 1959. 

Although the Armed Forces have not been forced to resort to the 
draft during the past 2 years, nevertheless, the existence of such legis- 
lation has provided the direct stimulus for young physicians and 
dentists to volunteer for military service. 

The fiscal year 1960 Department of Defense replacement require- 
ments for physicians will approximate 1,950; fiscal year 1961, 1,400; 
fiscal year 1962, 1,900, and in fiscal year 1963, 1,875. ‘These require- 
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ments are over and above the anticipated recruitment for the regular 
corps. These requirements are less than those of previous years. 

Such reductions are largely due to the effectiveness of the Medical 
and Dental Officer Savers Tacentive Act which authorized special pay 
for physicians and dentists and which was enacted into law in 1956. 

Although as a result of this act the strengths of the Regular Medi- 
cal and Dental Corps have improved in the three services, nevertheless, 
we are still faced with the fact that on June 30, 1959 approximately 
50 percent of all physicians serving on active duty and about 60 per- 
cent of the dentists will be noncareer officers. 

I therefore believe that it goes without saying that removal of such 
impetus would result in an almost complete loss of such volunteers 
and place the services in an untenable position. Under current law 
the young physician and dentist is inclined to volunteer for active 
duty upon completion of his training and prior to establishing his 
practice. He thereby avoids the possibility of having an established 
practice interrupted by military service at a later date. 

Active duty at this time is more acceptable to the individual, the 
services and the civilian medical profession. Each of these young 
men during his military service will gain not only experience in clini- 
cal medicine, but also invaluable military experience and traning. 

It is my sincere belief that these physicians upon return to civilian 
practice will provide our Nation with additional young professional 
personnel trained to furnish the guidance and leadership which would 
be so vitally needed to protect the interests and welfare of our country 
in the event of an emergency situation. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat that the Department of De- 
fense believes that if this amendment is enacted we can meet our re- 
quirements for physicians and dentists from those men who are liable 
under the Regular draft and have been deferred to complete their 
medical and dental educations. The military departments also feel 
that enactment of the proposed legislation, together with our outer pro- 
curement programs, will have a decided effect on the number of 
medical and dental graduates who will volunteer for their periods of 
service. 

It is my firm conviction that this proposed legislation is an absolute 
necessity. Without it we cannot obtain the physicians and dentists 
required to provide our Armed Forces with adequate medical and 
dental care. 

This proposed legislation is approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
No additional expense will result from the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the com- 
mittee, and shall be happy to answer any queston you may have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, General. 

Are there any question from any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. General Hays, do you think the qualty of medical care 
that the enlisted personnel are getting suffers at all from the fact 
that a lot of these doctors are just out of internship ? 

General Hays. I can answer that question this way, Mr. Wilson, 
that through the stimulus of the so-called Berry plan, in other words 
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the deferment of individuals who have completed their internship for 
further specialty training, it means that we are now getting quite a 
few of these young fellows who are volnteers who have had up to 3 
years of specialty pein a to 4 years in some of the specialties. 

This helps to improve the quality of care that our people get. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Charman, I just want to ask the gentlemen one 
queston. You agree then that this law should be enacted for 4 years? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broker. As specified. This, too, gives the young man studying 
medicine or dentistry the opportunity to know where he stands 4 
years in advance. 

General Hays, That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. He knows that he has an obligated military duty. 
Therefore his planning can be worked out more satisfactorily. 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Brecker. That is the reason you agree to the 4-year extension ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsianp. For how long a period of service? 

The CuatrmMan. Twenty-four months. 

Mr. Norswap. iNiehty Pour months. 

General Hays. Two years, oh, yes. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Blandford, maybe you can help me out. What 
is the theory for fulfillment of the obligation to military service by a 
physician with the U.S. Public Health Service ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service are members of the uniformed services. We have always 
treated them as such. They are not members of the Armed Forces, 
but members of the uniformed services and in time of war they are 
utilized with services that are a part of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Conetan. Would you know what percent of the total? 

Mr. Buianprorp. There are 2,500 commissioned officers in the Public 
Health Service. How many of those are doctors ? 

Dr. Berry. About 300. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are physicians. 

Dr. Berry. No, I mean are needed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Dr. Berry advises 300 are needed under the doc- 
tors’ draft law. There are about 2,500 commissioned officers in the 
Public Health Service. 

I have forgotten the breakdown as between physicians, dentists, and 
others. It is a small corps. We have covered them in the Career 
Compensation Act. 

We always pay them according to the pay scales of the Career 
Compensation Act. We treat them as members of the armed serv- 
ices for pay purposes and they are members of the uniformed services. 
They wear uniforms and they are members of the uniformed services. 
Mr. Conexan. In the event of war-— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, and they also have assimilated rank. 
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Mr. Conetan. Isee. That answers my questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are you finished, Mr. Cohelan ? 

Mr. Conenan. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General, you have given your projected requirements 
for the next 4 years. Do these figures contemplate a continuation 
of the Medicare program on its present—at its present status, expan- 
sion of it or a reduction of it? 

General Hays. At present level. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, does anybody know quite what that is? 

General Hays. Yes, I think so. If I try to talk dollars, as you 
know, certain restrictions went on the Medicare program, the civilian 
side of the Medicare program, October 1, and because of lag in billings 
from hospitals, civilian hospitals, and doctors, it takes us several 
months to get any meaningful statistics. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I think the question that is bothering me is this. 
Do the civilian doctors actually know now what Medicare program 
is and is it functioning ? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. There have been conferences with all of 
the State groups. There has been publicity, that has been put out. 

The medical societies have put out publicity. If the doctors don’t 
know what Medicare program is, it is because they don’t read what is 
furnished to them or go to meetings. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, unless the condition has improved with 
respect to a lot of the civilian doctors down in my territory within 
very recent weeks, these figures that you got here may not be very 
mc irag if that is a general application throughout the country. 

Now I don’t know whether it is or not. But the Medicare program 
insofar as I have been able to determine, is not very well understood 
and it isn’t working very well. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well—will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. If it is, I would like to be corrected, and if it isn’t, I 
would like for it to be straightened out. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, General Hays, you do not administer per- 
sonally the Medicare program. Who is in charge of that now? 

General Hays. The executive agent 

Mr. Kitpay. Who is it? 

General Hays. For the civilian side of the Medicare program it is 
the Secretary of the Army. He has delegated that down through his 
command channels to me and in turn, I have delegated it to the 
office of dependents’ medical care. 

Mr. Kizpay. Who heads it ? 

General Hays. Which is a part of my office. That is now General 
Wergeland. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you know when they will run out of money ? 

General Hays. It is my recollection that with the exception of a 
$6 million estimated Navy deficiency for fiscal 1959 that there will be 
sufficient money to handle the program. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

Mr. Kitpay. A $6 million deficiency in the Navy ? 

General Hays. Inthe Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean that they are exceeding the amount allocated 
for dependent medical care in the Navy ? 
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General Hays. The reason for this, Mr. Kilday, is 
Mr. Kiipay. I would be interested in knowing that, in view of what 
happened to the appropriation. 

yeneral Hays. The Air Force and the Army have had more flexibil- 
ity in their appropriations than does the Navy, and the Navy was not 
able to transfer any money from other appropriations into this medi- 
care program, because of this lack of flexibility within the Navy appro- 
priation structure. 

Mr. Kitpay. And with that exception and within the limitations 
placed as of October, you think you can make out the fiscal year / 

General Hays. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, I raised the point simply for the 
reason that I wondered whether or not these figures were based on 
the assumption that the medicare program is all that we thought it 
was going to be when we approved it. Frankly, I hope it is working 
out, General, better than I have had reason to believe it is. 

The Cuarkman. I think from the information I have, it is pretty 
well understood and in certain communities, of course, it may not be 
so well known, but as a general proposition the doctors throughout 
the country are acquainted with it and know something about it in a 
general way. 

Thank you very much 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask the gentleman who referred to it one ques- 
tion ? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you not refer to the limitations and restrictions 
which came about by enactment of the provision in the appropriation 
and the fact it should not exceed the appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think that is the only reason. The medicare 
program is not working as well in some areas as it ought to be working. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question / 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wampler wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Wampter. Dr. Berry and General Hays, living in this nuclear 
age as we do now and taking in our new doctors for a period of 2 years, 
what kind of an in-service training program do we have in the field 
of radioactivity that would bring the doctors currently up to face 
the situation / 

General Hays. As soon as a doctor enters the Service, he goes to our 
Army Medical Service School in San Antonio, where he is given a 
few weeks of training in the various aspects of military medicine, and 
this includes, of course, some work on the problems connected with 
fallout—all problems connected with nuclear energy and nuclear 
medicine. 

Mr. Wameter. What is the extent of that training? Would you 
tell me as to length of time and possibly the significance of the cur- 
riculum ? 

General Hays. I would have to furnish for the record the exact 
number of hours that are devoted to nuclear medicine. I can do that 
very easily. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Put that in the record then. 
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(The following information was supplied :) 

All physicians entering the Army for the first time receive the medical service 
officer’s orientation course at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. This course includes 
10 hours of instruction in the nuclear aspects of medicine. These physicians 
are also eligible to make application for and attend the 1-week course in the man- 
agement of mass casualties as well as the 5-week course on medical operations 
in nuclear warfare. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that seems to be very important. 

Dr. Berry made this statement on page 3 of his written statement. 





The vast majority of these men prefer coming on duty immediately following 
completion of their internship or residency. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now if a large majority are coming in from that area— 
and I don’t mean to be argumentative, but how could they give the 
service to our service people that old practitioner so-and-so could? 
You carry on a training, you say, after they get in / 

General Hays. Well, this residency training, of course, is in various 
specialties. It varies from 2 to 4 years. So these youngsters when 
they get through this residency training are pretty well qualified. 
They have been to medical school for 4 years. They have had a year of 
internship. And then from 2 to 4 years additional training. 

Mr. Morris. Actual practice then has taught you that they do give 
good service 4 

General Hays. They do. 

Mr. Morris. To our service people # 

General Hays. They do. 

Mr. Morris. Is that right? 

General Hays. They do. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Now these questions may have been answered earlier. 1 
was unavoidably detained and got here late. On the matter of the doc- 
tors draft, a few years ago, tha at is before the last renewal, we had a 
great deal of diffic ulty—w hich incidentally I haven't he ard rec ‘ently— 
whereby you would t: ake a doctor who was established maybe 30 years, 
35 years—I know they were trying to take one 44 years old, ‘about 
5 foot 7 inches tall and weighed 270 pounds. It was quite a problem 
in that community. I thought they must have been very hard up for 
doctors. 

Now apparently that is stopped. At the present time, will this draft 
be used to take the men that are just out or fairly recently out of med- 
ical school ? 

(General Hays nods.) 

Mr. Bray. Then you really would have the right to merely draft 
them anyway without a doctors draft, would you? I am not saying 
that is inadvisable, but you would have the power to draft them and 
put them in as doc tors instead of infantrymen, wouldn’t you ? 

General Hays. That is right, but you need a selective call in order 
to be able to bring these individuals in the service in the numbers 
that are needed. 
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Mr. Bray. I frankly think you must have been operating this fair] 
well, because I haven’t heard much kick on it. But you will recall 
what came up last time. There was a great deal of bitterness through- 
out the country over what you were doing. I am not saying whether 
it was right or wrong. But you were ignoring the man just out of 
medical school and taking the boys up there in the mid 30’s and the 40’s. 

General Hays. Well, in 1957, of course, the law was changed so 
that the individuals who are now vulnerable under the draft are those 
who are vulnerable under the regular draft and who have been deferred 
to get their medical education. 

{r. Bray. You are merely taking those who would be vulnerable 
under the regular draft and making doctors out of them? 

General Hays. Who were deferred from the draft in order to 
pursue their medical education. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bray. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. The problem we had was when we were going up to 
50 years and we were getting outside of the area covered by the 
meget draft. 

he Cuarrman. That is rightexactly. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Noreiap. General, I must confess that I am not well acquainted 
with the medicare program, like my friend, Mr. Hardy and others. 
But across my desk the other day came a list of payments that have 
been made to various areas in the United States on the program. I 
noticed in the District of Columbia—we have Bethesda, Walter Reed, 
and Bolling Field, plus a number of dispensaries. The payment was 
very substantial. I think it was something over a million dollars. 1 
was wondering why. 

General Hays. Well, there are two reasons for that. One is that 
according to the law, the medicare law, the individual, the woman, 
who does not live with her husband—he may be overseas or some 
place else—by law is entitled to free choice between military and 
civilian facilities. 

There is no way in which we can restrict her. And there are no 
doubt quite a few of such women living in the District whose husbands 
are overseas or away some place. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you 

General Hays. The other reason is that the capacity of course of 
our hospitals, even with the large Walter Reed and Bethesda and 
with the Air Force hospital at Andrews, there is still only a certain 
amount of work that we can do. 

The Coamman. Mr. Secretary 

General Hays. There is one other factor that I think I should 
mention and that is restrictions were put in effect on October 1. How- 
ever, in the case of pregnancy, any woman who had passed the first 
3 months of her pregnancy and had already signed up for the civilian 
doctor would continue with that civilian doctor. 

So the full effects of the restrictions won’t be felt until along about 
April. And the obstetrics is a big portion, approximately 50 percent 
of the program. 

Mr. Puteri. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Mr. Putrern. Are you experiencing, General, for the fiscal year 
a cut in your overall strength, in the overall number of doctors and 
dentists ? 
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General Hays. I don’t think I get the question, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puen. Have you been cut for the coming fiscal year the 
overall strength of doctors and dentists ¢ 

General Hays. No. 

Mr. Putter. Or are you retaining your same strength ? 

General Hays. The same proportional strength to the troop strength. 

Mr. Puiver. Have you been reduced in accordance with the troop 
strength that has been reduced? Have you been reduced also? 
How many doctors and dentists will you lose during the next year 
because of these curtailments, reductions in overall troop strength? 

The Cuarrman. I think you have 1 doctor to 3,000 personnel. You 
are being reduced 

Mr. BLanprorp. 3.4. 

The CuarrMan. 3.4. 

Mr. Puiisin. I would like to have him put it on the record. 

The CratrmMan. Put in the record how many—from your present 
of 900,000 

Mr. Putter. For doctors and dentists. 

The CHatrMan. Will be on account of reduction down to 870,000. 

Mr. Puiter. That is right. 

General Hays. I have the figures here. 

The Cuarrman. All right; read them out. 

General Hays. At the end of this fiscal year, the three services will 
have on board 9,637. 

Mr. Putter. As against—this is for the end of this fiscal year? 

General Hays. That is the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Pxuitptx. Now what will you have for the next fiscal year; 
your authorized program ¢ 

General Hays. At the end of the next fiscal year the figure—fiscal 
year 1960—the figure will be 9,062, or a reduction of 35 for all 3 
services. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Puitpin. Does that include doctors and dentists, or just doc- 
tors? 

Colonel Miter. Just physicians. 

Mr. Puirsin. Just physicians. 

Colonel Miter. Just doctors. 

Mr. Puivein. You have the figures for dentists. I suppose they 
correspond. You have a corresponding proportion in reduction of 
dentists ¢ : 

Colonel Mitier. I might say that this does not count our interns. 
Under the rules, we are accounting for our strengths, that is the basis. 

Mr. Putter. So you would have to add, then, some interns who will 
be reduced also ¢ ' 

Colonel Minuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putten. You don’t have the number of interns to be reduced ? 

Colonel Mutter. Yes, sir; I have those. 

Mr. Puipry. I would like to have you put them in the record. 

The CuatrMan. Put it all in the record. 

Colonel Mitter. All right, sir, we will put it in the record. 

(The following information was sauinlind) 








In response to the question, the total authorization for physicians for the 
Department of Defense at the end of fiscal year 1959 was stated to be 9,637, and 
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for fiscal year 1960 as 9,602. It was pointed out that these figures did not in- 
clude interns. To the above figures should be added 513 interns in fiscal year 
1959 and 530 interns for fiscal year 1960. 

The authorization for dentists for the end of fiscal year 1959 totals 5,154, in- 
cluding 66 interns; for fiscal year end 1960 the total is 5,122, again including 66 
interns. 

The Cuarrman. Now, has the Surgeon General of the Navy any 
comments to make ? 

Admiral Kenney. Mr. Chairman, I am Admiral Kenney of the 
Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral, please come around, sir. 

While the Army spoke for all the services, have you any comment 
to make from the Navy’s viewpoint ? 

Admiral Kenney. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement, 
but I merely want to put in the record that the Surgeon General of the 
Navy concurs in all respects with the statements and opinions ex- 
pressed by the speakers so far. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The Surgeon General of the Air Force here ? 

Colonel Smirn. Yes, sir; I am Col. Larry Smith, and I would like 
to say that we endorse everything that has been said here, sir. 

The CHarrman. I would like to ask one question of Secretary 
Berry. Mr. Secretary, why do you feel it necessary to have the period 
of time fixed at 4 years instead of some lesser date / 

Dr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I think as long as we are part of any 
draft, that the two should be synonymous, should go along together. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee, if there are no further questions 
to the Secretary, we will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock, when General Hershey will testify. And if it is convenient, 
I will also have Mr. McElroy here. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1959.) 


Hovust or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, January 28,1959. 

The committee met at 10:12 a.m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
(chairman), presiding. 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
H.R. 2260. 

Members of the committee, we have this morning one of the most 
outstanding Government officials to give to you his views with refer- 
encee to the draft. He is Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service. 

General Hershey, in my opinion, has made one of the finest records 
in the administration of the draft law that any public official has 
ever made in the discharge of the public responsibilities. 

I am delighted to welcome you here, so the committee can profit by 
what you have to say as they have in the past. You have been asso- 
ciated with the draft, in its various phases, for the last 23 years. I 
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know the members are delighted to hear and see you here and to get 
the benefit of your judgment on the type of administration and law 
we should have on this question. 

General Hrersuey. Mr. Chairman, I hope that your well-known 
reputation for veracity has not suffered any in the last few minutes. 
[ Laughter. | 

General Hrersury. Members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee in support of H.R. 
2260. 

I am in complete accord with the statements of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the other witnesses for the Defense Department with re- 
spect to the need for continuation of the auhority to induct unde- 
ferred registrants under the Selective Service Act, as well as a con- 
tinuation of the authority for the President to make special calls for 
physicians and dentists. 

As these witnesses have so well pointed out, continuation of this 
induction authority is absolutely essential to insure that the strength 
of the Active Forces and Reserves be maintained by induction and 
by stimulated enlistment, at whatever level is necessary for the de- 
fense of this country. It is also essential to insure that we maintain 
in a troubled world a defense posture that assures our friends that 
we will not desert them, and at the same time serves notice on any 
would-be enemy of our intention to remain strong. 

I, therefore, concur completely in the administration’s position 
that a continuation of this authority is imperative. 

The Department of Defense has spoken to the question of the need 
for the extension of this authority to maintain the military force. 
In addition to supporting them on their position with respect to that 
need, 1 would like to emphasize the importance of maintaining the 
same basic structure of the present provisions of the law. 

In its enactment of the present Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, the Congress outlined the broad principles for the opera- 
tion of the law and wisely left the implementation of the law to the 
Executive. 

It was realized that it would not be possible to delineate specific 
yrograms by law without losing essential flexibility required of a 
aw geared to rapidly changing national and international events 
and conditions. Had the Congress attempted in its original enact- 
ment of the law in 1948 to have patterned these provisions on the 
then existing 1948 conditions alone, there would have been no way 
in the world that the onslaught of Korea just 2 years later could have 
been met. The operation is the most current and modern of its kind 
in the world, because the Jaw was made broad enough to permit re- 
sponsive adaptability to all problems. 

During recent months, a number of proposals to alter the law have 
been publicly discussed. None of the alleged problems, which 
prompted the suggestions, will require legislation for solution. The 
present legislation is flexible enough and its principles so clearly 
established as to permit response to all of the varying manpower needs 
and policies. It is essential that this flexibility be preserved. 

I would also like to invite attention to the defense capabilities of 
the Selective Service System under this legislation, and to steps we 
have already taken. These functions may not contribute so obviously 
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to our military posture as does sending men into the Armed Forces, 
but they are pointed in the direction of a fuller and better utilization 
of manpower. 

Under existing legislation, beyond inducting the men required by 
the Active Forces and prompting others to enlist in the Regulars and 
Reserves, the Selective Service System is performing functions vital 
to defense—functions which increase in importance as our active duty 
strength and induction calls decline. These functions constitute by 
far the major part of local board work. Theyinclude: 

Maintenance of a classified inventory of the Nation’s military man- 
power for mobilization as and when and if needed. 

The channeling, through the influence of deferments, of men into 
study and preparation; and later into careers in science, engineering, 
medicine, teaching, and various technological pursuits vital to the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest. 

Constant classification in the national interest of the Standby Re- 
serve—now 114 million—to maintain in the hands of the services cur- 
rent lists of reservists available in the national interest for recall to 
active duty, and those who in the dictates of national interest should 
remain in civilian life. 

I want to interpose a sentence, that a world war is not necessary to 
require the use of the Standby Reserve. We talk a great many times 
about having to have a 3 or 4 day catastrophe, but we are facing 
many other possibilities that would use a standby reservist far short 
of a national or international catastrophe. 

Not the least important contribution to defense made by the System 
is its very existence as a grass roots organization with local boards 
in every community, who have in hand data on local manpower ready 
for use for any purpose in an all-out emergency. Every local board 
in the Nation is capable of operating by itself to supply manpower 
and manpower information to any authorized user in the event an 
area should be isolated by catastrophic events. 

These and like considerations, vital ones in the atmosphere in which 
we must live for the foreseeable future may be fundamental to our 
survival and to the maintenance of the Armed Forces. No nation 
in history has been able to rely successfully for its survival solely on 
the forces in uniform. More than ever before such reliance in this 
age would be an invitation to disaster. No one can expect not to do his 
part. And so far as we may, we must train our people to a point that 
they can do their part—wherever they may be. 

I feel uneasy over our manpower situation. Millions of our young 
men have been told they have little, if anything, to contribute to their 
Nation’s defense—because of physical or mental conditions. Others, 
fewer in number while deferred in the national interest, are not fitting 
themselves to meet the day when their lives and the Nation’s surviva 
may be at stake. 

We are not doing all we should do in preparation against possible 
nuclear attack. Our training for civil defense lags. Our Reserves 
must be made more ready. Our need to do things is preparation is 


great. Many of them we are not doing. 

Much needs to be done, but many are doing nothing. We cannot 
afford to waste our manpower. There are services vital to survival 
which do not require a man to wear a uniform. It will add immensely 
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to our chances for survival if we find a way to induce our citizens to 
give those services, especially those who for various reasons cannot 
now make their cdntetbuticn within the military forces. 

I want to say before I close a few words on some of the suggestions 
that I have heard since this hearing started on the question of the 
reduction of the age of liability and the shortening of the extension 
of the power to induct those not heretofore deferred. 

It has been difficult for me to understand the reasoning of those who 
believe 22 or 23 years too old for the kind of service that these same 
authorities claim is so technical that anyone less than a postgraduate 
could hardly undertake. How the young reach the maturity re- 
quired so young, is not apparent. 

I do not believe anyone thinks we are too strong in our capacity 
to live in our danger-infested world. I cannot conceive anyone would 
claim to assure any group of our potential defenders that they would 
never be needed. To reduce the age of liability will not increase our 
strength. 

Certainly our associate nations for a free world will lose confidence 
in our commitments if we exhibit softness in an all too restricted 
obligation that has been placed legally or formally on our people. I 
say legally or formally, for the facts of our world place far more 
potential obligations for survival on our citizenry than the law can 
ever indicate. Our possible enemies will gain confidence for the same 
reasons our friends lose it, and soft spot tactics by them will bring 
more pressure on us, 

To aes any legislative inference on our citizenry that dangers are 
receding and that individual responsibilities are lessening is a dis- 
service to our people and is not supported by any facts of our present 
existence. It is an influence in the wrong direction. We should 
counteract escapism—not encourage it. 

One effect of this recommendation on the enrollment in medical 
schools, dental schools, engineering schools, and teacher training 
schools—that influence cannot be calculated, but it is an unnecessary 
risk to take because it will surely provide less incentive for enrollment 
in those schools by which they get a deferment. 

Procurement of physicians and dentists for the Armed Forces 
would be not only jeopardized but be completely stopped, because 
the recommendation to reduce the age has in it the recommendation 
to cease the liability after 26. The ability of the Selective Service 
System to provide incentives for engineers, scientists, and teachers 
to remain in positions contributing to the national health, safety, and 
interest would cease if we reduced the age to 21 or thereabouts. 

Now as to the question of 4 years. 

First, let us remember we are talking about the induction of regis- 
trants who do not have the qualities that earn deferments for the 
deferred ones who will be inducted either way, and for 2 years, con- 
ditions remaining unchanged, the deferred registrants would be the 
source of supply for the Armed Forces if the bill should be terminated 
after 2 vears, assuming that this happens. 

This is a condition that I am sure no one wants. It would put the 

ressure for enlistment on the individuals we are now trying to keep 
in positions when they make their contributions to our common sur- 
vival elsewhere than in the Armed Forces. The men inducted would, 
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of necessity, be the ones we had deferred to become engineers, scien- 
tists, and teachers, to name a few. 

Second, we have tried long and short periods of extension. We 
have gone to longer extensions because of greater stability to everyone. 
The Armed Forces have testified as to their need for long-range 
planning, but the citizen who gets an assurance of relief from respon- 
sibility, which is not justified by world conditions, has been let down 
by his Government. When he must again shoulder these respon- 
sibilities without warning and at an older age, he has lost, and so has 
his Government, both possibly irreparably. 

The influence of shortening the time on our associate nations, our 
0ssible enemies, and particularly on our own strength of resolution 
is bad for the same reasons as discussed in the reduction of age. 

Finally, to maintain our Armed Forces’ strength, Regular and 
Reserves, channel our manpower into medical, engineering, and scien- 
tific fields of endeavor, and keep them utilized effectively, we must 
have H.R. 2260, without amendments, which will jeopardize its present 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I recommend that you 
report favorably H.R. 2260. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, General. 

I know every member of the committee appreciates your statement 
and the logic of it. 

And in that connection, let me ask—in view of your last statement— 
let me ask you what would you think would be the reaction throughout 
the world if this language was incorporated, which has been in the 
language of previous draft bills, “on the date of termination, or on 
such earlier date as may be specified in a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress for that purpose” ? 

What would be your reaction—what construction would be placed 
on that language? 

General Hersuey. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I don’t believe I 
caught just what it was. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is the same language that was in the Draft 
Act of 1948 and the language in subsequent bills. 

“On such earlier date as may be specified in a concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress for that purpose.” The dates are fixed 
to a 4-year period in the bill. Then this language appeared in some 
previous draft laws. Now what would be your reaction, in view 
of the statement you made ? 

General Hersuey. Well, I want to be perfectly frank, that I think 
the influence is bad, and I want to explain it a little bit, because I don’t 
want to be misunderstood, that I have any lack of confidence in the 
Congress of the United States. I haven't. I haven’t any lack of 
confidence in this committee. I have lived too long with it. Iam not 
here polishing apples, either. 

But I am apprehensive that people in the United States and abroad, 
when they read anything that sounds as though we are abandoning 
a position we have, they get the wrong impression. They may think 
we are even falling back quite a ways. I want to give you an example. 
Not too long ago, at the time the 6-month program came up, you 
would be surprised—probably some of you aren’t because you are 
already aware of it—that we did have very persistent inquires from 
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one of our large associates, who read it and believed we were reducing 
our 2-year term to 6 months. 

I mean, they just didnt’ make the differentiation in what was hap- 
pening here. That is the thing I fear, when you start changing some- 
thing to make it less oppressive, where people misinterpret. I don’t. 
I am not worried the least bit about what the Congress of the United 
States will do when the emergency comes. The thing I am bothered 
about is we have a lot of citizenry that would like to think that it is 
never going to come, and I would like to join them. But I do want 
to be re: dy. for it if it does come and I am afraid a great many people 
would rather not be ready. Therefore, I think it w would be bad. 

The Cuammayn. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Arends, any questions / 

Mr. Arenps. General Hershey, you may recall I met you somewhere 
one evening, and in just a casual way, discussed this question with you 
about the possibility of reducing the age from 26 to 24. I was one 
of those ft thought there might be some reason why we can do it, 
but after listening to the testimony before the committee and what 
you have to say this morning, I think probably you are following 
the correct pattern in remaining at the age of 26. 

Also, just as a matter of interest in passing, I had the opportunity 
this past holiday season to be in Puerto Rico and while there I took 
the time to go down to the Selective Service headquarters and had a 
rather extensive briefing on how they were performing there, knowing 
this hearing was coming up. And I must say they are doing an 
outstanding job. 

General Hrrsuey. I want to thank you for saying that. I would 
like to say to the committee, if you are ever in Puerto Rico, don’t miss 
having a chance of visiting the Selective Service headquarters there, 
because in the first place I think you will get a great deal of feeling of 
surge. If you talk to some of those local boards—and I yield to no 
State represented here in the devotion that the local boards of Puerto 
Rico have to their job. Go down and talk to them. 

Mr. Arenps. It was most interesting. And certainly some statistics 
that they gave me—well, it just shows the intense loyalty of those 
people, and so forth. But going over to the schools and where they 
take these boys who are being inducted and send them to courses, in 
trying to speak Spanish or American, or English, and in going through 
the building and seeing them taking the 2 weeks’, 4 weeks’, and 6 
weeks’ courses, and then finding that when any of the boys cannot pass 
they break down and cry—it was very interesting. 

[ just w ant to commend you on the type of operation you have 
down there in Selective Service. Let me ask you one question in refer- 
ence to the second to the last paragraph of page 4 of your prepared 
statement. You say there, “We are not doing all we should in the pre- 
paration against possible nuclear attack.” 

When you say “we,” General, who are you talking about? 

General Hersury. The people of the United States. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, is there a shortcoming on the part of this com- 
mittee, or what are we getting into here ? 

General Hrersuey. Well, I would hate to start out picking on any- 
one in particular. What I am particularly worried about. is that first 
of all I do think that we have got to, as a people, make some prepa- 
rations. 
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I am talking now probably as an individual who is looking at it on 
a county level, but unfortunately 

Mr. Arenps. What kind of level ? 

General Hersey. A county level. 

My experience in civil defense, in Montgomery County, Md., leads 
me to say this. We have about 317,000 people out there and [ think 
we have a very good plan for civil defense and I think we have im- 
plemented it to average or above, probably above. And that should 
make me proud and contented. And it makes me anything but proud 
and anything but contented because if we are good, average, or better, 
I fear for the rest. 

Mr. Arenps. Well 

General Hersury. Because we can’t get our people interested. It 
doesn’t do much good to plan unless you train. And I have come to 
the conclusion, and no one sent me over here to say this and prob- 
ably 

[| Laughter. | 

General Hersury. Well, probably —— 

[Further laughter. | 

General Hersuey. But I happen to believe that we will never have 
any training like we ought to have in civil defense until there is 
something approaching compulsion, if you want to use a heavy word. 
And I do think we do have manpower that is not doing anything else. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, General, the purpose of my question is simply 
this. If there is something in the way of a shortcoming in this legis- 
lative proposal here that affects that, what are we to do? What is 
the shortcoming? Is there something in this bill ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, I think there is something in this bill. If 
you maintain this bill as it is, we are prepared—if anyone ever gets 
to think they want some people, we have some ways of probably 
knowing where they are, and secondly, use our own means of getting 
them there. But if you weaken the bill there is a question of whether 
we are going to give them that service or not. 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t think we are going to weaken the bill. But if 
there is a shortcoming, we want to know it. 

General Hersuery. Well, this bill has so many more things in it 
than we ever implemented—that is why I want to keep it. But 
most of the things that everybody has ever asked for we have been able 
to do with this bill. First, because it is general and, second, because 
it is not too specific. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman, just for the record. General, as to 
the portion of the bill with reference to the so-called doctors draft, 
that is actually now a misnomer, isn’t it, General? Originally it was 
a draft of doctors, but it is no longer so, is it? 

General Hersuey. Well, no, sir. The only thing is that doctors 
being registrants, the same as anybody else, and because of their 
education and the length of time it takes, we can almost know that 
anyone who becomes a physician or a dentist will be deferred and, 
therefore, will have his obligation extended until he is 35, if we 
leave that constant. 

Mr. Kipay. The only thing that the law provides is separate 
categories as to those professionals. So the only people who would be 
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subject to it are those who are fully qualified under the general 
provisions of Selective Service—— 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who have not served, not discharged their obligation, 
and who remain liable to a military obligation ? 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. All this does is permit the calling up of doctors—— 

General Hersuey. That is right. ; 

Mr. Kitpay. Without calling all of the thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of people that you would have to call if you didn’t have 
special categories ¢ 

General Hrersuey. You are exactly right, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. So it is essentially not a draft of doctors as such? 

General Hersuey. They have an obligation that everybody has. 
Because they have special qualifications, it is better for them and 
better for us that they are used in their special qualifications. So 
far the bill has been effective in getting them to accept commissions 
so that they can be used. That is why we think that, when something 
is working, a pretty good thing to do is to let it keep on working. 

Mr. Kitpay. And that is accomplished by simply fixing a category 
of those people which you need, rather than calling the hundreds of 
thousands which would be necessary to get 2,500 or 3,500 doctors ? 

General Hersuey. That is right, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Members of the committee, I am 
going around the board this morning and call on every member. Mr. 
Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to take this opportunity to compliment my 
very distinguished friend on the outstanding and efficient performance 
that he has carried on as Director of Selective Service over a period 
of years. 

In my estimation you have earned and deserve not alone the hearty 
commendations of the Members of the Congress of the United States, 
but the people of the Nation as well for your very fine performance. 

General Hersey. Because he had been one of my appeal board 
members one time makes that, of course, even sweeter than it is 
otherwise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gavin. It is too many years ago. I would rather not discuss it. 
It is a long time back. [Further laughter.] 

The CuarrMan. Have you finished ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DurHam. Well, I want to concur in what the chairman has 
said and also what Mr. Gavin stated, because I remember the day— 
I think there were three of us sitting on the committee who were here 
when the first draft bill came up. You have been with us a long time 
and have done an excellent job, 

In your statement there, you said you were worried about the man- 
power situation. And I am,too. When I look at the deferments that 
are growing yearly and getting larger, I am worried. Now is there 
any solution to that or what is the solution? There seems to be your 
category that you are speaking about where there is nonuse or are not 
useful in a national emergency. How can we get at the problem? 
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General HersHey. Well, Mr. Durham, I am thinking particularly of 
those who are for good reasons probably now not acceptable for service 
now in the Armed Forces but will inevitably, at least 60 or 70 percent 
of them, have to be called on to do something in an emergency. Of 
course, I have felt that they are ideal ones to be trained in civil defense 
at the present time. 

Now the second part, the ones who we have now in 1—A, or even the 
ones who are deferred now because we do rot want to take fathers— 
and I think there is an excellent reason why we shouldn't, yet we would 
have to take fathers if the mobilization should go to a certain extent. 

Therefore, I happen to view with some alarm the fact that the 
possibilities of this bill in training more people even for shorter periods 
hasn’t been practical or perhaps hasn’t been done because of its ex- 
pense or otherwise. 

I realize there are reasons why it isn’t done, but the thing that fright- 
ens me is to look at 9 million young men between 18 and 26. 

Now I don’t care how technical fighting gets, We are going to de- 
pend primarily on those people to save us in an emergency. And yet 
of that group, only about 31% million are either in the service now or 
ever have been. And about almost 6 million of them have never been 
in the service at all. 

Of course, there are 3 million that have not been in because they 
weren't acceptable. But that doesn’t mean they aren’t livable. Be- 
cause 80 percent of those who aren’t acceptable are making a living. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

GeNERAL Hersuey. And they are going to have to live in an emer- 
gency and they ought to know how to live in an emergency which is 
accomplished by training. Now that—— 

Mr. Durnam. You know, when we first adopted the civil defense 
bill, which came out of this committee, as I recall, we discussed that 
quite at length. And I believe youdid. We discussed as to whether 
or not it would be advisable to try to put some provision in the Draft 
Act, that is the Universal Military Training and Service Act, that 
would make those people available to civil defense, under some pro- 
cedure very much the same as inducting the man into the service, and 
nothing came of it. 

General Hersuey. Well, I am not so sure what I said at that time— 
if I was interested primarily in our bill and felt that that might 
be an anchor—— 

Mr. Duruam. I know—— 

General Hersuey. I might have opposed it, but I do think we have 
lived in between, and personally I can begin to see that we are ap- 
proaching the time when we are going to think differently than we 
did several years ago. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, I have worried, like you have, in the case of 
an atomic all-out war, that our manpower is not organized properly 
at the present time. We have done a fair job on civil defense, as 2 
voluntary organization, and I am quite proud of it, but I think we 
are still in the position where we ought to do something further, 
and I think the country ought to know about it. 

I know of no other agency of the Government in a better position 
to advise on this than your own organization. There have been a 
lot of studies made, here and yonder. I think it is time for action. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Durham. Mr, Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General Hershey, can you give us any estimate, rough 
estimate, of the percentage of the number of people who have been 
deferred that might be used for these purposes ¢ 

General Hersney. Well, you mean for defense ? 

(Mr. Smith nods. ) 

General HersHey. You mean civil defense 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Hersney. I think the great majority of the people we have 
deferred are pretty likely going to be involved in some of the prob- 
lems of active defense, because at the present time we have approxi- 
mately 45,000 deferred in 2—A, and I don’t think there is any question 
that 30,000 of them are engineers or scientists, that are engaged pri- 
marily in what we think of as active defense. 

In fact, I have followed the 707, which is also the bomber, and 
when I saw it christened over here, I wondered how many thousands 
of hours of deferment we had in that ship. It was a very great num- 
ber. And every time I hear the countdown talked about, I wonder 
how many thousands of hours of deferment we have not only in the 
product but actually in the counting down. 

Now, those deferments have been primarily for a little more on 
the active part. Of course, it is true that all of your physicians and 
your dentists remain available for society no matter how long or how 
old they get. But I don’t believe that we can claim that we have 
made too much active contribution so far toward strictly civil defense 
by our deferments, because we haven't deferred for that purpose. 

Mr. Bares. You think 50 percent or 75 prvaens of those who have 
been deferred could be used for this purpose 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t think that there is any question 
that the 14 million of individuals who are now veterans—and a great 
many of them we inducted—that are overage, can contribute greatly 
to our civil defense when they are too old to be used for anything else. 

I do think that every scientist or every student of science that became 
a scientist who had been deferred that makes a contribution in any- 
thing that goes for our common survival isn’t a part of it. But I 
don’t look to the people that we have deferred primarily as the ones 
that ought to be trained for civil defense. Because I think we have 
a very large group of other people. Our IV—F’s are approaching 3 
million. ‘There is the field—they are the individuals that ought to 
be taken. The Armed Forces have said we will only take them when 
we can’t get anybody else, and they are the ones who ought to try 
to keep the homefront to the extent of their capacity going. 

I don’t belong to the part of civil defense that thinks we ought to 
use our National Guard and our Ready Reserve primarily to save us. 
They are the ones that ought to be stopping the people that are injuring 
us, and we ought to have some other people doing the saving part. 





Maybe I am getting 
Mr. Bates. What percent of the 1V—F’s could you use, do you think ? 
General Hersuey. I beg your pardon ¢ 
Mr. Bares. Can you give us any estimate of the [V—F’s that can be 

used for civil defense ? 

General Hersuey. I think we can use 80 percent. We made a study 
of 15,000 that have been rejected in the last 2 or 3 years, and about 
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80 A etc of them are actively making a living, quite successfully. 
r. Bates. About 80 percent ? 

General HersHey. About 80 percent. 

, Mr. Bares. Of course, you have no authority today under present 
aw. 

General Hersuey. No. 

Mr. Bares. Are you so recommending? 

General Hersuey. Well, I am recommending—I would support any- 
thing that would tend to use these to increase their capacity to save 
their own lives in an emergency, and by that capacity collectively sav- 
ing everybody’s life; yes. 

Mr. Bares. You touched on one other subject, and that is the ques- 
tion of Reserves. I know that issue is not before us—— 

General Hersury. The which? 

Mr. Bares. The Reserves. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. You indicate that training or the experience which they 
are getting at the moment is not quite sufficient to do the job that needs 
to be done. 

Now, what do you suggest on that score? 

General Hersey. Well—— 

Mr. Bares. Is it 

General Hersuery. I suppose one thing—and mind you, now, you 
are asking me and I am—this is a citizen who is speaking. 

Mr. Bares. You brought it up. 

General Hersney. Yes; I did, and I will answer to it. I think, 
for instance, the 6-months’ program has been one of the finest things 
this committee has done. We don’t need any more law. We need 
more implementation. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. But how about the Regular Reserve program? 

General Hersney. Well, the 6 months is part of the Regular 
Reserve. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Hersury. And I am not quarreling about 6 months. I 
think some of the services give 3 months and then later give some 
additional training. I am not trying to say how much training. I 
believe we have to have more people that are making a living, but 
are almost instantanously available for survival. Because that is 
one of the ways you try to avoid spending too much merely for 
living, because you try to buy cheap—TI don’t mean cheap—inex- 
pensive perhaps would be a better word. You try to get individuals 
who have enough training to be immediately available. 

Now I was pretty proud when I was told by one of the commanders 
of the air in one of these regions that the only difference between 
the Air Guard and the Regular Forces as far as he was concerned, 
was the driving time from their home to the field. That is a pretty 
good standard to see your Ready Reserve arrive at the place where 
the only difference between them and the operators every day is the 
driving time from their home to the field they operate from. 

Mr. Bates. We don’t want them merely cheap but we want them 
experienced. 

General Hersury. I am thinking cheap in the sense— there is a 
limit obviously, although I don’t see it as quickly as some people do, 
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of what you can spend on survival. I think I told this committee 
before that when you save money and do not survive you are very 
much like the man who spent all of his money in insurance so his 
wife can get a second husband of a little different character and a 
little above what her first husband has been. [Laughter. | 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The Carman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puteri. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess ? 

Mr. Hess. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hépsert. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. No. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. General, somebody testified that 45 percent were 
being rejected for physical, mental, and moral defects. Have you that 
percentage broken down, as to the percentages ? 

General HersHey. Yes, but I don’t have it with me. I will make a 
guess, that around 40 percent of the 45 percent or whatever it is, will 
be mental and the other 60 percent would be either emotional or some 
form of so-called physical. 

Mr. WrnstrEap. Now you spoke of the enthusiasm in Puerto Rico 
about the individuals getting in the service. What does your per- 
centage run for Puerto Rico compared to the United States? 

General Hersney. I do not have that before me, but the rejection 
rate is very, very high and, of course, that is primarily tied up with 
your language. Now, it is not for me to say, that Switzerland is a very 
small country but they are compelled because of their makeup to use 
four languages in their operation of their forces. It is very awkward, 
but they do it. 

I am sorry, gentlemen, that a language restriction prevents a man 
from being of service to his country. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General Hershey, I concurred 100 percent in the fine 
comments made about you by the chairman. In fact, he is just a good 
Hoosier, Mr. Chairman, and we are very proud of him. 

The CHairman. Very good people come from there. 

Mr. Bray. We agreed with your statement—I think every member 
of this committee agrees with your statement on the need for training 
and the need for a Reserve. But I am afraid you are lobbying with 
the wrong people. Can you do that same lobbying with the Depart- 
ment of Defense? Because we are already sold that we should have a 
good Reserve program. 

Are you aware that practically every National Guard and Reserve 
unit in the country are crying for spaces on that 6 months’ program ? 
Are you aware of that? 

General Hersury. Mr. Bray, I can say yes because, remember, the 
man that they are crying for is the man that I have already had some 
arrangements with. [Laughter. ] 
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The reason why he is there crying is that I have said to him that we 
can’t. wait. much longer and if you don’t find the space, I am probably 
going to have to take you. Yes; I am very much aware of it. And I 
am very much worried about it. And 1 am aware that I have come 
to the wrong place. But after all, we people who do not always choose 
our audiences have to use the ones we have. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Bray. I mean, General, I hope some of the things that are be- 
ing said here may seep out to people that need a little push. 

General Hrersuey. I do on every occasion. I think you and I have 
been in enough places that there is no secret about my position. 

I have, I guess, told everyone that would listen, and at times I 
have told people who indicated they weren’t listening. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Bray. One thing, General. It is a little difficult to explain 
to the people who are under the necessity of conducting the draft— 
one thing is that they are now attempting to radically cut down the 
size of the Army and the Reserve forces. You have read that in the 
paper, that they are attempting to do that, haven't you 

General Hersury. Well, 1 have read it and I, of course, am aware 
in getting local board members to stay after having given their time 
for 10 or 12 or 15 years—I have the same problem of trying to keep 
them believing that there is a challenge remaining and work to be 
done and a necessity for them to stay at their posts, because things 
are not good and that every American—I think Washington said, 
“Keep the Americans on guard.” We try to make our local board 
members believe they should be on guard, but they get subject to 
many of these things. 

Mr. Bray. I want to commend your local boards for doing a 
wonderful job throughout the country. So my remarks 

General Hersury. No, but they do feel if there isn’t a necessity why 
should I stay. We have the job of selling them that there is a neces- 
sity and they must stay. And while it is not apparent today, just 
think what tomorrow may be and you better be here. 

Mr. Bray. It is a difficult job to hear on one hand that we are 
in grave danger and in the same breath that we are going to cut 
our Armed Forces. I mean it is something that is a little hard for 
us to understand. 

1 am sure that thinking is not coming from the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I do want to make one suggestion here, though, and that is in the 
matter of directives. If you could take the men a little younger, it 
would relieve us of a lot of embarrassment. 

Now most of the difficulty and criticism that I have had with the 
program is when you grab some fellow that has a wife and is started 
in business. You may say he already should have enlisted earlier, but 
he didn’t. And they scream a lot louder when you take them rather 
than the boy of 19, when we should have taken him. 

I know, of course, the feeling is you don’t want anybody to get 
away, but we all know that a lot of them are getting away. 

I do believe that if you slow down in taking married men—I know 
in our community many single men would relieved if you took 
them. Instead of that, if you take a man of 23 or 24 who is married, 
it is not leaving the best of feelings. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, I do not know how that would be taken care of, 
whether by changing the law or whether you should give serious 
thought to ‘it in your administr ation. 

General Hersury. Well, Mr. Bray, I don’t think there is any neces- 
sity to change the law. We have not taken the fathers and we have 
been most liberal, and, I repeat, most liberal on what a father is. That 
is, we have always gone on the assumption that the unborn child 
made a father as well as the child in being. 

Now, it varies a little bit; but unless the order for induction has 
been issued, no one is taken, if he has any reasonable proof that he 
isa father. 

Now, after the order for induction comes, it is a little different, 
because there the law has said he should be taken. Then it depends 
a little bit on whether we think he has been totally negligent in keep- 
ing us informed, which happens very often. 

Now, the man who is merely married—we probably haven’t thought 
that society had quite gone to the place that the married man that 
has no other responsibility except a wife, and many times the wife 
working, quite qualified the way that the father does. 

However, this isn’t closed, and I am perfectly willing to consider it. 

But up to the present time our considerations have left me not taking 
care of the man, unless he had children, because the children were 
presumably what the State, the Government, was interested in. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, on page 3 of your prepared statement you make reference 
to the ability of the local boards to provide authorized persons with 
manpower information and to supply manpower. That is a very ex- 
cellent capability, and undoubtedly it could serve a very useful pur- 
pose if we should be attacked. But it would be more useful, would it 
not, in connection with civil defense than with active military service ? 

General Hersury. There is no question about that. 

What we have not been able to differentiate in our thinking—if you 
have an all-out emergency, an emergency that is complete, we are not 
so sure that we know where the Armed Forces, the civil defense, or 
anything begins or ends, because we believe that we will have, we 
hope, collective and concerted effort by all elements to survive, and 
then we can get back to a place where we have the luxury of differ- 
entiation and jurisdiction disputes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you also spoke in commendatory terms of the 

various Reserve and active-duty programs, including the 6 months’ 
active-duty program. 

Now, the question that I was wondering about there—I am having 
a little trouble reconciling the necessity for a draft for this Reserve 
program with the testimony given yesterday by General LeMay to the 
effect that the only deterrent that we were going to have, insofar as 
actual aggression was concerned, would be the standing forces, and 
Foe the decision would effectively be made within the first couple of 

ays. 

ow do you share that view, that there will be no active duty re- 
quirement for the bulk of these people who have had this training? 

General Hersuery. Well, the short answer is no, but I do think that 
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I might say that in the first place, granting that that might be 50 
percent of the possibilities, if I knew that I was going to break 
through the ice and that everybody who broke through the ice 
drowned, I would still learn toswim. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

General Hersuey. Because I am not admitting that we are ever 
going to give up. I read a book and of course I say because I don’t 
read very many—— 

[ Laughter. ] 

General Hersury. There was a group of people in this world who 
have a philosophy that we are going to have terrific destruction in an 
all-out emergency. But they believe that there is somebody going to 
survive and they are planning to have those few people that do pre- 
pared to win the fight, and I happen to belong to that group. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I think I share that view more or less myself. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But I am trying to understand. If these people that 
are going through this active duty training are not going to be called 
upon to use it in active military service, couldn’t we provide a better 
type of training and perhaps less expensively for civil defense 
purposes ¢ 

eneral Hersuey. Well, in the first place, as I understand this 3- 
or 4-day war, we are not going to be completely relieved from being 
subjected to a situation in which we are negative, and one of the things 
imperative is trying to maintain something that looks like order. 
And the few experiences that I have had, in these play times we have 
had, the first thing that somebody wanted to do is declare martial law 
and there isn’t any use to declare martial law if you haven’t anything 
to declare it with. 

The declaration of it is fine but the implementation of it is much 
better. And I don’t see any time that we don’t want organized units. 
Now, personally, I happen to believe that long after the 3 or 4 days 
some of these units are still going to be fighting. I am not going to 
discount destruction, but I do think that other countries on earth are 
figuring that you can’t kill everybody and that the ones that are left 
are going to survive and they may have to survive in the so-called con- 
ventional manner. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, General, that is exactly the thing that I was lead- 
ing to. You spoke of organized units and the necessity for organized 
units. 

Now, I am wondering how many of these people who have had rela- 
tively limited training are in organized units and the extent to which 
they are kept currently in training. Now do you have any figures 
onthat? Doyour local boards have figures on that? 

General Hersuey. Well, that of course lies outside of our area. 1 
can’t prove it statistically. But I don’t have to go into statistics to 
find for my satisfaction there aren’t enough. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is what bothers me and the reason that I 
maybe got to this in a little circuitous sort of way. But I have been 
studying the charts that were presented here the other day by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. He shows—he doesn’t 
show the figures, and I have to get these figures worked out, but he 
has columns indicating the number of people in the total manpower 
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pool who up to age 26 are in the active service or have completed their 
obligated service or in the process of completing their obligated 
service, 

Now you spoke of the Standby Reserve, but that is entirely the 
group that is above age 26, is it not ? 

General Hersury. No, no. These are the individuals that have a 
residual obligation and they may be partially above the age 26. But 
I would think some of ther are below age 26. I can’t give you exact 
figures. But don’t count all those out as being above 26, because some 
are below 26. 

Mr. Harpy. Some of your Standby Reserve would be below who 
have completed their active service and their required Reserve service ¢ 

General Hersney. Well, they have completed enough of their so- 
called active service, whether it is in Ready Reserve or the Active 
Forces to permit them to be screened, or they are screened for some 
other reasons. Sometimes they are screened before they complete it, 
either because of their occupations or some other reason. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, by measuring the charts which were presented 
the other day—and there are no figures on them so we don’t have 
them, but by measuring those columns there is an indication that as 
of June 30, 1958, there will be between 514 and 6 million people who 
have either entered the military service in the age group from 19 to 
26—who have either entered the military service or who have com- 
pleted or are in the process of completing their obligated service. 

Now of that, there is 214 million on active duty as of June 30 ¢ 

General Hersuey. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Which would leave you another 214 or 3 million, or 
maybe more. I am wondering where they are and what they are 
doing and whether or not they are really serving any worthwhile 
cause. That is the thing that bothers me. And I am wondering 
whether or not there is any real purpose of putting all these people 
on this limited active service if we are not going to follow it up. 

The thing that is bothering me is the question of followup. Now I 
don’t know whether Selective Service or any other program that 
brings themselves into active duty for a relatively limited time serves 
our national interest unless there is a followup on this. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, you are recognized as being a very outspoken 
man, which is probably an understatement. But I wonder if in read- 
ing between the lines you are advocating in your statement today a 
compulsory civil defense force ? 

General Hersuey. I am saying first of all that if it should be ever 
necessary, you couldn’t do it if you didn’t have the Selective Service 
system as presently organized. My job isn’t necessarily to try to run 
everybody’s business, although at times I am accused of it. [Laugh- 
ter. } 

But in the area in which I work, I have to anticipate ahead of time 
what demands are likely to be made upon me and try to be ready to 
— them, because if I wait until I get the demands, I can’t meet 

em. 
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Therefore, I do believe personally that the tendency in this country 
is either going to be at the place where we are going to stop talking 
about civil defense or start doing a little more definite things, and J 
have the feeling, and probably it comes with being aged, that any- 
thing that is worth anything is going to have some effort in it. You 
will get something for nothing and you will have nothing. 

Therefore, if we get a civil defense training that is worthwhile, we 
are going to have two tell somebody that they have got to take it. 

Mr. Wison. I notice your feeling. You feel some concern about 
those who don’t have the opportunity to serve in any capacity there. 

Do you visualize sort of a group of LV—F’s air raid wardens mobi- 
lized ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, I think there is much to be said besides air 
raid wardens. Going into my own exprience, in the county that I am 
in, one year we had more people who were willing to teach first aid 
than we had people who were willing to take it. And yet first aid— 
you don’t have to have a disaster to need first aid when you are killing 
more people on the roads every month than we killed in Korea. 

And yet, somehow or other, we are not selling it to our people. 

Mr. Witson. Just one further question. 

Do you differentiate between the fathers and the doctor fathers? 
In other words, if a man has trained as a doctor and is a father, is he 
deferred also ? 

General Hersuey. We think so, because in the first place, probably 
it is my training, but we have always figured in the Armed Forces that 
it was natural for officers to have families and, therefore, when you 
required a doctor 

| Laughter. | 

General Hersey. When you required a doctor to participate—we 
expected him to be commissioned, and we expected him to have the 
facilities that he would normally have a family. It is quite a little 
different than asking him to serve as a private. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. General, may I add a dozen California fragrant roses to 
the bouquets you have been given this morning. I want now to ask 
you a couple of questions. 

Directing the question to page 4 of your fine statement beginning at 
the word “Millions” in line 3, where you state— 

Millions of our young me have been told they have little if anything to contribute 
to their Nation’s defense, because of physical or mental conditions. 

About how many millions of men are now disqualified or classified 
by your department ? 

General Hersuey. Two million nine hundred thirty-five thousand 
seven hundred eighty-five, at the end of December. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that 








General Hersuey. IV-F. 

Mr. Doyte. Isthat on mental and physical grounds? 

General Hersuey. Complete; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. Do you separate the physical from the mental causes ? 

General Hersey. We do in our tabulations but not in our classifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Doytx. What is the difference ? 
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General Hersuey. About 40 percent mental and about 60 percent 
physical or emotional. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that ratio in your judgment about steady over a term 
of years or is it increasing or decreasing / 

General Hersuey. It 1s increasing, and for a very good reason. The 
legislation of last summer is the reason. That legislation gave the 
President the power to set the standards for the acceptance of induc- 
tees as well as for enlistment. It obviously raised the number of indi- 
viduals who go into IV-F. Of course it becomes a problem for us 
because it costs us more money to send registrants enough to meet a 
call when your rejection rate is climbing and reasonably rapidly. 

So the curve of rejection is up. It is exactly what you would expect. 

Mr. Dorie. Why should we expect that, that curve up ? 

General Hersuery. Because of the fact that the qualifications for 
admission have been raised. And as I think it was testified yesterday, 
it was raised with very good results to the Armed Forces. 

I am not quarreling with the fact that at the moment, with a limited 
number of people in the Armed Forces, we ought to be more highly 
selective. What I am saying is that we must not first of all promote 
escapism on the part of the individual by telling him that he has no 
further obligations to the Government, because he has, and the Gov- 
ernment will exercise those requirements if we should have an emer- 
gency. And I do think that we do have an emergency for survival 
training at the present time and, therefore, he ought to participate in 
It. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, I want to thank you for your very fine backing 
of this bill, which I certainly intend to support. 

But there is one question that has not been made very clear to me 
and that is the necessity for keeping these people so to speak, under 
wraps to the age of 35. 

Now a witness testified here, I think it was yesterday or the day 
before, that out of that age group they had inducted about 50 people 
in the last vear. 

Now it would seem to me that that was rather an expensive way 
of inducting 50 people. And what is the advantage of keeping that 
very high age / 

General Hersury. Well, historically we go back to the time that 
we instituted the educational program of deferment in early 1951. At 
that time we came to Congress and said we are going to institute a 
method of deferring individuals to go to school. And, remember, 
Korea was going on at that time and deferring a man is a little differ- 
ent than it is at the present time. 

And I think the Congress very wisely said if these individuals are 
given an opportunity to prepare themselves to give better service to 
society, regardless of whether it is as a physician or a dentist or a 
scientist or an engineer or as a teacher or what it is, we ought to take 
some reasonable means to see that he does it. 

Therefore, his obligation was extended from 26 to 35. If he did 
what he was supposed to, he stood in no jeopardy and wasn’t on the 
rack. He was just on the rack for the purpose of being sure that he 
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used what he did for the purpose for which he was allowed to gain that 
capacity. 

Of course, the very specific thing has to do with your physicians and 
your dentists for the Armed Forces, because without it they are over 
26 by the time they become a doctor and if you are going to let them 
not only get their internship, which they must, but as Dr. Berry has 
testified yesterday we have engaged in the last 5 or 6 years 1n a very 
extensive program for residents in order to avoid the necessity of 
keeping the lability on 50-year-old, because that is where we used 
to get the operator, that is the surgeons, the internists, the this and 
the that. 

So we set up a system so we could get specialists by deferring them 
until they os finished their specialties. And we defer a great many 

eople through 4 years of premedicine, 4 years of medicine, 1 year of 
internship and 4 years of residency. 

Now when they get through with that, they are over 26 years old 
and if we are going to have them so we use them for the reason for 
which we have deferred them for several years, we have to have them 
over 26. 

Now, the reason why we haven’t inducted anyone over 26 is 
because—that came up this morning. I think the number was 92 
that somebody mentioned, although I didn’t hear it. My statistician 
told me that 12 of those volunteered for induction. I imagine the 
other 80 were some kind of recalcitrants, somebody that did some- 
thing that denied them the privilege that the other several million 
have. 

So I don’t honestly believe that the average man over 26 has any- 
thing to worry about now. He ought to remember he has a responsi- 
bility. Because if there is a war that comes, it is going to be there. 

The man who is under 26 now, who is a father, is on the rack, 
but he is on a rack that there isn’t much danger of getting off unless 
something happens, and if it happens the law isn’t going to protect 
him anyway. Necessity will force him in. 

So really, I don’t believe the people over 26, unless they were 
specially trained for something that they have not ‘yet given any serv- 
ice in lieu of—I don’t believe they are under more obligations than 
they would be under the general conditions in this world. 

Mrs. Sr. George. W vall, General, that of course, does answer the 
question. Only there is a very big difference between 26 and 35. You 
must admit that. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. While there should be possibly an exception for 
doctors and dentists, which I can well agree to, I do think 35 is a ve 
advanced age as a limit. I am just wondering whether it is worth all 
the trouble that you have to get those people, those 50 people or 60 
people in every year. 

General Hersuey. I don’t think we had much trouble, because they 
were some special sort of thing, probably. I don’t happen to know 
what they were, but the great 1 millions that are beyond 26 are no prob- 
lem to us and I didn’t think we were much problem to them. 
[ Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mrs. St.George. Mr. Bennett? 
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Mr. Bennerr. I am happy to have this opportunity to commend 
very highly the magnificent excellence of the general’s service to the 
public. I have no questions. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hersury. I am interested in this 6 months’ training pro- 
gram. I would like to have you construct sort of a balance sheet for 
the necessity of the program. Obviously, on the debit side of the pro- 
gram comes the fact that the Army only has the trainee in active duty 
for 6 months, which is probably undesirable. Then another debit that 
I can think of and one which concerns me is the increased number of 
Regular and active duty personnel which the Army obviously must 
assign to the training of these people, in the rapid turnover that comes 
in the 6 months’ program. 

I understand that at one time there were 10,000 active duty person- 
nel assigned to training programs under the 6 months’ program. Now 
what could you give me on the credit side of the ledger which would 
overbalance these points? 

General Hersuey. Of course, in a way I am probably testifying as 
an individual who has been detached for pay purposes for many years 
to the Armed Forces, rather than somebody who has any particular 
standing asa soldier which I don’t pretend to have. 

But I do want to say, first of all, that when you go to trying to say 
whether one of those 10,000 was doing as much by being somewhere 
and doing his regular work as a soldier or sailor, airman, marine or 
what not—whether he would do as much as he would be if he were 
putting his imprint on hundreds of individuals who remained ready 
in case of an emergency to do more than they would have if they were 
not ready. 

Now the problem we are always up against is our short range and 
our long range. On a short-range business you shouldn’t have any- 
body trained as a reservist. You just shouldn’t have them, because 
we are just wasting your time if all you are going to do is solve your 
problem today. 

But on the long-range business, if you ever mobilize, the individual 
who has been trained may be more worthwhile than the permanent 
man because if the permanent man has become by that time 40 or 50 
years of age, he may be too old to do anything that he has been trained 
for, and yet the man he trained may be young enough and have 
enough capacity to doa great deal more than the man who trained him 
the basic thing. 

So, in the first place, I think we always compromise between the 
short-range and the long-range look, and the long-range look has 
large numbers of reserves. That is, if you believe as I do that the next 
struggle will be longer than has been stated here in the last day or two. 

I think we tend to judge by our past experiences and if we had 
stopped any war that I ever lived through in 3 or 4 days, the right 
one wasn’t ahead. 

Mr. Gurser. Was I correct in assuming from your testimony, Gen- 
eral, that you personally would be in favor of accelerating the 6 
months’ training program beyond its present level ? 
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General Hersuey. I would be in favor of increasing it. If there 
isn’t any money for increasing it, I would be in favor of giving 3 
months to two, rather than 6 months to one. Because what counts is 
what you do with him afterwards. 

Mr. Hardy, over here, I think has talked about that. Obviously, 
I can’t testify in that field because it is not my field. There is no use 
of having any kind of training if you don’t have utilization of it 
afterwards. There is no question ¢ n about that. 

This universal training business people talked about is no good 
unless after the man is trained he is put in something and kept trained 
and used—not for life, but for the time that his age group was criti- 
cal. Because others will come and take his place. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Huddleston ¢ 

Mr. Huppteston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. General Hershey, you happen to be 
one of those rare individuals who is hearing his eulogy while he is still 
alive, and I want to concur in that because I have known you a great 
many years and have a great deal of respect for you. 

We have been skirting around this one issue all day yesterday and 
again this morning, about this 40 or 45 percent that have been deferred 
for mental conditions. There isn’t just 40 or 45 percent who are men- 
tally unstable, but through either a lack of education or some lack do 
not meet the qualifications or standards; is that correct ¢ 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Why ? 

General HersHey. Well, in the first place there have always been 
people who were not fit to serve in the services. Washington com- 
ments on some that he had, even back in those days when living was 
a great deal simpler. 

Now we at the present time have become a great deal more mecha- 
nized and scientific and so forth. Iam not so sure that we haven’t been 
carried away a little by our own enthusiasm, so we may not be quite 
as scientific as we think we are. 

But there is always some area in there. Now I am not quarreling 
at the present time with the Armed Forces not using approaching 50 
percent—50 percent of my pool. 

Now I realize the statisticians are going to tell you that there are 
a lot of people that are acceptable that never get in my pool, and that 
is true, and because they go into the Regular “forces, they go into the 
Guards, they go into the Reserves, and they go into the ROTC. They 
go into a lot of F places so they are not in my pool. 

But my pool is getting at the present time to the point where if I 
can get 50 percent accepted, I am indeed very lucky. That worries me 
because in the first place I think we ought to classify them rather than 
reject them. I think it is bad for an individual to be 1 rejected because 
I think he gets a certain tendency to believe that he is excused from 
further participation in being a citizen and I think it tends to make 
him a lot of things. 

But that is a situation in which we find ourselves. I don’t think 
the Armed Forces are at all completely either responsible for the con- 
dition or able to solve it. 
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I think we have to solve it on a much broader basis than the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Becker. I am glad to hear you say that. I just want to follow 
it up, Mr. Chairman, for one moment. As we travel around the many 
military installations one could readily observe there are many jobs 
that do not require the high degree of intelligence, perhaps of a tech- 
nician, or those people who operate on our launching pads or on planes 
or in the mechanics. 

There are many jobs that are done. Why can’t many of this group 
be utilized in those fields ? 

General Hersuey. I will give you an answer that I have heard many 
times, and I think it has some validity, and that is the smaller your 
group the greater interchangeability you have to have. 

Mr. Becker. You think—you believe that answer ¢ 

General Hersury. Well, you are asking me who has—I am trying 
to sell people. I am trying to get this age back from 23, and there- 
fore, I would like to get more people into the serv ice, and therefore 
I am prejudiced. 

But there is some validity certainly, and I feel it very much in 
Selective Service. In Selective Service I can’t take the specialists— 
I am talking about in my own organization—that they can take in 
some of these larger organizations because I haven’t any—I am too 
small to use—my people have to be able to do most anything. 

Therefore, I have some sympathy that the smaller a unit is the 
more necessity there is for flexibility, so the guy can pick up—he can 
wash dishes today as some of us have this morning already. [{ Laugh- 
ter.] And be down here in a littie different capacity at a later time 
in the day. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Pursuing the question of mental and physical defectives just a little 
further—I will try to be very brief—was there any increase or de- 
crease from the time the law first went into effect, the time you 
operated it, any increase in defects before the new standards of higher 
requirements came into being, which I believe happened last year, 
recently ? 

General Hersey. I am not sure I have it. Is the question: Were 
the standards lower before this law was passed last summer ? 

Mr. Morris. The standards have been raised. But the point is: 
Was there an increase or a decrease of those rejected because of mental 
or physical conditions from the time the law started until the new 
standards were put into effect ? 

General Hersury. Well, yes. I think there was an increase. 

You must remember that after all the application is what counts. 
Therefore, during Korea, when men were necessary, the man who is 
making the physical examination may take anyone, unless he is quite 
cure he doesn’t want him. 

Now at a time like 2 or 3 years ago, or a year ago, he was more 
likely to reject the doubtful ones because you don’t have to write 
letters on the rejections like you might have on the acceptance if you 
accepted wrong ones. So, therefore, I think even before the law was 
passed it was anticipated there would be some rigidity in application 
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of standards, and secondly, by discharging individuals after they had 
been held a very short time, which is a very expensive sort of thing 
that I certainly don’t approve. 

But that is what the Armed Forces thought they had to do, be- 
cause they thought they had to accept certain people that they later— 
they knew they didn’t want at the time they took them. But the law 
did correct that. 

Mr. Morris. General, just this last question. I think it is so ex- 
tremely important or I wouldn’t be taking up time here. I think it is 
extremely important that we in this great Nation should have as large 
a percentage of mental and physical defectives as we do have. That 
is unfortunate. 

Now, with your long and illustrious administration in this field, 
would you care to make any comment at all on how we might decrease 
those defective percentages ? 

General Hersuey. Well, I don’t like to take the time of the com- 
mittee, because in the first place, I don’t happen to believe that the 
Armed Forces are getting the people they could use best because I 
think they are using science beyond its capacity and I think they are 
neglecting their own experience and ability to judge human beings 
because they stand in awe of science. 

I think that the Armed Forces have called upon science to furnish 
them ways to measure things for which there is no scientific yard- 
stick, and because we can’t measure willingness, devotion, dependa- 
bility, and many of those things we are tending to ignore them, which 
I think is most unfortunate. 

But I don’t blame that on any particular part of government. I 
_ blame it on all of us, because we are tending to be carried away 

y things that we call scientific and we are tending to forget that a 
lot of things haven’t been measured yet and we have to use judgment 
and we flee away from judgment because you hate to make a judgment 
you can’t find in the book. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Cuamperztain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would like to add my thanks to you for coming here and 
nt 25, to explain this legislation which we have before us. Particu- 
larly, as a newcomer to this committee, I want you to know that I 
found your testimony to be of particular value. 

While I realize that by the time we get to the end of the table most 
of the questions that are worth asking have been asked, there is just 
one additional question I would like to pose to you and that is this: 
From your comments in response to Mr. Bates’ question and Mr. 
Wilson’s with respect to the 1V—F’s, you indicate that you have given 
the matter considerable thought. 

I would like to ask if this is just kind of a casual thought or if it 
has been the subject of a comprehensive study as to utilization of the 
IV-F’s, and if so, if you have some reports and plans that are in 
being that might be the subject of review. 

General Hersuey. I think that the IV—F’s study and attempt to 
do something about it has been one of my failures, that I have car- 
ried out consistently for 19 years. I have always felt that we did 
not make maximum utilization of them—probably I still think so 
because I used to think so. 
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I think I can claim that we have approached it conscientiously 
and seriously over a very long period of time. But of course most 
things in life that are of any consequence have no ready solution. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Kircuen. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kowalski? 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, I have been always amazed by you, so it is very 
difficult for me to understand how you can have an audience that 
would not listen to you, sir. I think you have been very instructive 
to me. 

I would like to bring out a point, sir. You say that “much needs 
to be done, but many have done nothing.” I certainly would agree 
with that, sir. You also say, “We can’t afford to waste our man- 

wer,” and you showed that much of this manpower is being wasted 
stent of certain judgments that have been made, some of them 
due to overemphasis on science. 

Would you, sir, object or would you favor a study, a congressional 
study, by a joint committee, let us say, how to improve the utilization 
of manpower ? 

General Hersuey. I favor it. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Would you say that this should be done soon, sir? 

General Hersury. Well, obviously, what I have said indicates that 
it is overdue. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Yes. Would you then object to an extension of 
the draft for 1 year, with a plan that we go immediately into a study 
to determine how the whole problem would be improved ? 

General Hersuey. I wouldn’t think about it seriously, because in 
the first place, you are attempting to assume that the extension of 
the draft has anything to do with this problem. Whether we use 
our people wrong or right is bad, but whether we use them at all is 
infinitely worse. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. Thank you, sir. 

General Hersury. Personally I don’t think it has anything what- 
soever to do with it. And one of the things that bothers me in gov- 
ernment is somebody—well, it is like the fellow, the umpire out in 
the field, and he didn’t happen to see what the pitcher threw, so he 
said, “Well, now, would it be all right for me to tell you tomorrow 
whether that was a ball or a strike?” 

Obviously there is only one time to tell it and it is now. It seems 
to me that we are faced with facts. And I don’t believe we can de- 
bate whether we are using our people rightly or wrongly while we 
stop using them. We have to keep the people on the line. You can’t 
take the sentry away—because maybe he was put on before the duty 
roster indicated he should be, and leave the gate open. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Your point, then, General, is if we extended the 
draft head only 1 year, that this would tend to do something to our 
input ? 

Soiavind Hersuey. It would do many other things. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes. 
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General Hersuey. And it wouldn’t solve this utilization problem. 
Mr. Kowatski. But a 4-year extension with a study is highly de- 
sirable ¢ 

General HersHey. Certainly. I probably would want more than 4, 
but I hadn’t heard anybody talk for it. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Are there any further 
questions, Mr. Kowalski / 

Mr. Kowatskt. No. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Wampler / 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. General, it is certainly a pleasure 
to renew an acquaintance with my fellow Hoosier. I know you are 
one still at heart. 

I would like to direct a question at this point. We are at this era 
of power. We are changing terrifically this transition from a me- 
chanical fighting power to nuclear and jet age. 

How does this scientific era affect the interest of the youngster in 
enlisting as a volunteer? Does that increase the volunteer or does he 
tend to steer away from it because of fear? That apparently would 
have something to do with the number that we have. 

General Hersuey. I think we have to fall back on the fact that we 
have probably 30,000 right now that are working in the scientific 
field because we have deferred them through school and we got them 
there now as workers. We have around 140,000 or 150,000 more that 
we are trying to keep track of and most of them are heading toward 
engineers, scientists, or teachers. We think we are making contri- 
butions probably more in the direction of the nonmilitary than we are 
in the other. 

Now I don’t think that that necessarily goes to what this boy does 
or doesn’t do, and I don’t believe I can answer to that. 

Mr. Wameter. From a volunteering standpoint—now we are pick- 
ing up the fellow who has possibly reached a high school age or 
under, the 17-year old. Now first of all he is going into a field where 
he is either going to fear it or he is going to be loving something for a 
challenge. That is going to have a bearing on the number of voijun- 
teers we receive in the Armed Forces. 

Has that been analyzed or do we just arrive at a figure to where 
we say we need 870,000 men ¢ 

General Hersuey. I can’t answer that. I will say this, that I don’t 
think there is any question if you make a liability upon all classes— 
if there are such things as upper, middle, and lower-middle classes. 
I think there are more people that enlist from those upper classes 
when there is an obligation than they will when there is only the incen- 
tives that comes without obligation. Because I happen to belong to 
one of these groups, I won’t say which, but I have always felt when 
I was a young man that the poor and the willing furnished all of the 
enlistments. And I have had the experience of life that most people 
who favor a completely volunteer force do not volunteer. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I was a little confused about one of the figures that I 
thought that you gave in the course of, I believe, an answer to a 
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question earlier. I understood you to say that we had a pool of some 
9 million men who were in the age bracket affected by the draft and 
that of that 9 million, 3 million as you have already said, are not ac- 
ceptable, 3 million were either in the service or had been in the service, 
and 3 million we weren’t touching. 

Now it was my understanding from Secretary Finucane that by 
the age of 26, except for the fathers, that there were virtually none 
that we weren’t getting in. And I wondered whether I had misunder- 
stood your figures ? 

General Hersury. No. I don’t think our figures are as far apart 
as I would normally figure they would be, because figures—I have 
gotten so old that I don’t even attempt to explain figures any more. 
But let me say this. We do have around 3 million in IV-F, and I 
think we are all clear on that. We do have here—for instance, in 
III-A, we have 1,338,000 fathers, and I don’t think that Mr. Finu- 
cane’s figures and mine were at any discrepancy on that. 

Then I also might say that we have about half a million other 
fathers who although they are in I-A are not being touched. 

So by the time you add 3 million in [V—F, one million, three or four 
hundred thousand fathers and 500,000 more fathers, I think Mr. 
Finuncane and I will be fairly close. I would like to say that 1 of 
those 3 million was three-million-and-a-half-plus, that are in the 
service or out. 

So I think the 9 million will just about figure out, except that he 
grouped them in a little different way for a little different purpose. 
[ Laughter. | 

I agree completely with his purpose, and I am now grouping them 
a little different for another purpose. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Srrarron. What I am trying to get at, General, is whether 
you would support his position that except for the I'V—F’s and except 
for the fathers, virtually nobody is escaping the draft? 

General Hersury. The figures that he had are figures that were 
arrived at jointly, by three or four of our agencies, and my statistician 
had his part in that. These are the same figures, but they were being 
reviewed a little differently. You know the blind men went to see 
the elephant. One got ahold of his trunk and thought he was a snake 
and the other fellow ran on the other side and from the side he felt, 
he thought it was a wall, and it was the same elephant. 

Mr. Srrarron. Would you agree with his position that nobody is 
escaping the draft? 

General Hersury. Yes. About 80 percent, I think it was. 

Mr. Srrarron. Approximately. 

General Hersuey. Even if I don’t know, I agree with it. 
| Laughter. ] 

The Cratrman. Thank you, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Cohelan ? 

Mr. Conran. T have a couple of questions, General Hershey. I 
am wondering on this IV-F composition, the physically disabled 
people, did I understand you correctly when you testified earlier that 
you were about to begin a study or did do a study ? 

General Hersury. We studied about 15,000 of them. 

Mr. Conrtan, And that some of them were working regularly ? 

General Hersury. About 80 percent of them, yes. | 
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Mr. Conetan. What inference can one draw from that remark, 
General? 

General Hersuey. Different people will draw different inferences. 
The inference that I find myself in is I think we have allowed our 
so-called scientific—and it applies not only to the measurement of 
X-rays and questionnaires, but it even goes to examinations we give. 
We have allowed that to confuse the iolaaneeh that through the ages 
we have developed. 

Now it isn’t only in the Armed Forces. At the present time I will 
bet you that you can find a man that has driven a truck to the west 
coast and back and he takes an examination around here in the civil 
government—he will take an examination written by a fellow who 
has never driven a truck and it will be looked over and graded by a 
man who has never driven a truck and they will find out he doesn’t 
know how to drive a truck, just having determined from the way he 
answered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Conexan. General, I appreciate the observation. However, I 
am concerned with physical disability. 

General Hersuey. Well, all right. 

Mr. Conetan. The point I am making—I want to be perfectly 
clear. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Mr. Conetan. I am just trying to get some facts. 

General Hersuey. I will pass to the physical. 

Mr. Couetan. There are many men—and this is the reason I am 
asking the question, so we won’t fence. There are many men in 
civilian life who are performing creatively and instructively and 
productively who are physically ‘lisabled and would love to get into 
the services and are not able to get in. 

General Hersury. How well I know that, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. Now you understand, as I do, there are very substan- 
tial liabilities on the part of this Government if such people are taken 
into the service in terms of the medical care and so on and so forth. 

General Hersuey. I am not as concerned about that as I might be. 
I want to say—this is probably unusual. For instance, one of the 
men, one of these 15,000, was a man with a slight curvature of his 
spine. He certainly was rejected because he couldn’t lift. He is a 
stevedore by profession. 

Mr. Conetan. I understand that. 

General Hersney. I mean that is the very point, that I say we are 
not using the experience which we have. As in Holland—I don’t 
want to “d to sell Holland, but in Holland rejections are not by spe- 
cialists. Rejections are made by a line officer, after every specialist 
has had his say. 

Mr. Conetan. All right. Don’t you think something should be 
done about that ? 

on Hersney. Yes, sir. But I haven’t been able to accomplish 
much. 

Mr. Conetan. All right. 

General Hersey. You are looking at a failure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Coneian. Thank you. I have another question. 

I was delighted, General, to hear your remarks, philosophical, in re- 
spect to the overemphasis possibly on science. But, on the other hand, 
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you weren’t able to reconcile with your early remark in reference to 
supporting the good that the bill is doing, where we seem to be em- 
phasizing and poe by ot and encouraging education in this field. 

Is this your feeling, that we—— 

General Hersuey. It may be inconsistent. Personally, I majored 
ineducation. I believe in education. 

Mr. Coneian. Sodo I. 

General Hersuey. But I don’t accept everything that they do. I 
believe in making engineers. I am a trustee of an engineering institu- 
tion. I believe in making scientists. But I believe in using them 
rather than letting them use me as an administrator. 

Mr. Conran. Do you think we ought to have any dreamers, 
General ? 

General Herskey. Certainly. By all means. But on the other 
hand, don’t let them administer. 

Mr. Conean. Fine. Thank you. 

Now one other question. What conditions in your opinion, General, 
will have to prevail in the world with reference to our national se- 
curity in order to rely solely on a voluntary induction program ¢ 

General Hersuey. It is a world that I have always been able to 
see only when I dreamed. Unfortunately, communications have 
brought the world nearer together and, therefore, has accentuated 
their differences where they could have existed very well at other 
times when we were completely out of touch. 

Now, for instance, back where I live in Indiana at the time I grew 
up, the people over in Fremont Township and Mill Grove Township 
didn’t bother me at all. Now we have good roads and they do bother 
us. [Laughter. | 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, each one has had 
the privilege and opportunity to examine General Hershey. 

Now is there any questions any members have ? 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, General LeMay yesterday said : 

As you gentlemen know, the Air Force does not use the draft as a direct means 
of procuring its military personnel. Therefore, it is not possible to determine 
the quantitative degree to which the draft assists in obtaining Air Force 
enlistments. 

Would you care to comment on that ¢ 

General Hersury. No. And I don’t believe necessarily that 1948 is 
indicative of now. Things may have changed. But in 1948—that was 
the last time we didn’t have a draft. At the time it was passed the 
Air Force was some 25,000 below strength in their recruiting. I don’t 
think it necessarily proves anything. But it is just one of those facts. 
I don’t know how much. 

But I do know that when we are in existence they have been able to 
find people. When we weren’t, they didn’t. Now that doesn’t neces- 
sarily prove anything. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CrarrMan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Becker. Just one moment. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Becker. 
Mr. Brecker. General Hershey, in the testimony before, I com- 
letely overlooked mentioning something to the effect that the services 
1ad increased their standards in the past year. Iam going to refer to 
Mr. Hébert because last year before a subcommittee of which I was 
not a member—I was there—one of the generals, in personnel, was 
testifying on the question of standards, when it came up. If my 
memory serves me correct, the statement and testimony which you 
probably haven’t had time to read—he stated they had to reduce the 
standards. When pressed as to why he had to reduce the standards, 
he said in checking as they do on 103 colleges across the country, the 
colleges had had to reduce the standards. 

When pressed on that, it was because the students coming in from 
the high school did not meet their requirements and they had to 
reduce the standards. Now is that one of the reasons why we have so 
many in this 45 percent for mental deficiency ? 

General Hersnry. Well, of course I don’t know just what anyone 
would be testifying about on the reduction of standards or just when 
it was. The law last summer raised the standards. There is no 
question about that. 

Now, I have been in this problem of who is responsible for what. 
We initially deferred teachers of mathematics and science in college. 
But a great many people said that mathematics was not understood 
because people couldn’t handle their English properly. You can see 
where that would lead us in deferments. Then the colleges said that 
the reason they couldn’t do very much was because the high schools 
were turning out a product that they were having trouble using. 

So we have extended our deferments of teachers into high schools. 
Of course the high schools have the problem of starting with in- 
dividuals that do not'come up so well fitted from the grades. So 
now I think we are down deferring teachers in the grades. Maybe it 
is a little facetious, but I suspect the trouble is in the kindergarten. 
{| Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Becker. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarmrman. Now, members of the committee, we will take a 
recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. Mr. Blandford, notify 
the Members of Congress who have indicated they desire to present 
their views to be here at 10. Notify all the other witnesses to be here 
at 10 o’clock. Because I am hoping to complete this hearing to- 
morrow. So 10 o’clock on Friday morning, after debating the bill, 
we can reach a decision, on a rollcall vote. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, January 29, 1959.) 
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The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
H.R. 2260. 

The first witness this morning will be our distinguished colleague 
from Vermont, Mr. William H. Meyer. Mr. Meyer, will you please 
come around ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Sit right down, Mr. Meyer. Now, members of the 
committee, it is a pleasure and a distinct honor that I present to you 
our new colleague from the great State of Vermont, Mr. Meyer. 

Now, Mr. Meyer, you have permission of the committee to make a 
statement in your own way in regard to H.R. 2260. And I trust the 
members will accord him the privilege to do so without interruption. 
You may proceed. 

Mr. Meyer. Is there a limit on the time available, Mr. Chairman? 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

I have not made a written statement. In fact, I did it purposely. 
I wanted to speak from an outline so that I could give you the facts 
as I see them coming from my heart and my mind and my experience 
and my study of this issue. 

I assure you that I have given it considerable study over the years. 
I feel I should give you a ‘little bit about my personal background. 

At one time in my life I thought T would like to go to Annapolis. 
[ have had some ROTC training and for a while I lived near Fort 
Dix and worked near Fort Dix. As I say, I have studied and read 
considerably about these things. 

My family has fought in many of the wars of this country. One 
of my ancestors came here because he wanted to come to a land that 
did not have military conscription, peacetime military conscription. 

Another relative of mine, Colonel D’Olier, was first national com- 
mander of the American Legion. And many of my friends have been 
officers in the Army and served in the ranks. I am well acquainted 
with many of the problems. 

Of course, there is to a slight extent a political case against peace- 
time military conscription, and in my personal campaign I raised the 
issue. I said that I didn’t think that peacetime conscription was 
necessary nor good for the country. 

I have had many letters as a result of the campaign that I waged 
and I think there is much feeling in the country that supports this 
position. And before going into the details of actually making a 
statement, I think that this problem can’t be discussed properly with- 
out thinking of militarism, itself. 

Now, our country traditionally has honored our generals and our 
admirals, our Armed Forces, and looked up to them for technical 
leadership. 

However, we have not generally looked up to them or asked of them 
Jeadership in national policy, in framing policy in foreign affairs, 
or in the affairs of government. 

And I would like to say that if we want to look into history, we 

can find that in Rome the Praetorian Guard—and I don’t mean to 
say that we have a Praetorian Guard, but nevertheless that type of 
thing led or helped lead to the decline and fall of Rome. 
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And I think we should not be unaware of this condition. We 
should also be aware of the fact that in countries like Germany too 
much militarism was the thing that this country objected to, and 
all through history we have seen this pattern of having too much 
militarism. And also we must remember that if the military becomes 
too entrenched, we could have too much bureaucracy and the military, 
itself would not function as well as it would without it. 

I have been somewhat alarmed by the entrance of high military 
officers into business, industry, education, research and colleges—not 
that that in itself is wrong. That is perfectly proper. But I don’t 
think that it is right if they enter because of their relationship to 
the Armed Forces. I think that presents a great threat to the fu- 
ture welfare of the country because eventually everything could be 
guided by the military type of thinking and that is not in accord 
with our traditions. 

I also would like to make a point that the world solution eventually 
must be, in a grand sense, in political, economic, and moral terms 
and not primarily military. 

Therefore, in some sense too much of a military position or too 
much military influence hurts us as a nation in the eyes of the world. 

I have given this discussion to present some of my ideas and back- 
ground. 

Now I would like to present a little bit of the historical case. I am 
sure all of us know that in our form of government as visualized by 
Jefferson and Washington and many others we did not think of 
peacetime conscription of civilians. In fact, I think Washington, 
himself, warned against too much of a standing army. 

I also feel that in some of these relationships, the Congress, itself, 
is abdicating part of its powers, part of its rights and part of its 
duties. This is not good under the traditions of our form of govern- 
ment. And I would like to refer briefly to the Vermont tradition, 
the tradition of my own State. I am sure that you all know that 
the people of Vermont whenever we have had emergencies have vol- 
unteered to serve their country in great numbers, perhaps outstand- 
ing numbers in proportion to their total population on a comparative 
basis. 

But they have always felt and also believed that most of this should 
be on a voluntary basis because that was the background of the tradi- 
tions in the forming of our State. 

I should also say that many of the people who helped to form this 
country came here because they wanted to come to a free land, toa 
land in which we did not have peacetime military conscription. 

And also in a historical sense, this draft is not universal military 
conscription, and to a slight extent, or maybe more than slight, is a 
misnomer. 

Now I would like to come to the heart of the matter in the mili- 
tary case. As I analyze it, we should consider mathematics, and 
financing. 

I, as a forester, have watched axmen at work, men who handle an 
ax in the woods, and I know that some men that are proficient in the 
use of an ax can chop through a log in a minute that would take 
the average person an hour to cut through. 
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And a very good man can cut through a log in 10 minutes that 
would take another man who had no real skill and couldn’t develop 
the skill—it would take him an hour or so to do it. 

We know the case of the farm boy who knows how to handle his 
equipment. If we take a boy from the city and have him do these 
things, he can’t learn them too fast and it is a long, long time before 
he is as proficient and can do as much. 

We also know about the boxer who is skilled. And I have seen 
it myself. Once as a young fellow in high school, I saw one boy 
attacked, and he happened to be a good amateur boxer and he was 
attacked by three other boys because they had a little argument over 
the football game. And this fellow whom I knew well knocked out 
the three fellows who had attacked him in about 2 minutes. 

Now why am I talking about this? Because we are living more and 
more in a world of technology and our Armed Forces for the defense 
of this country must have special skills. And I don’t believe that 
the draft system properly provides for this. 

I have spoken with many friends who are generals, colonels, or 
in the lower ranks in the Army, and I feel that many of them join my 
opinion that the best defense of this country will not be secured by 
this peacetime draft. I don’t think nearly so many as most assume, 
agree with the recommendation for the continuance of the draft. 

We have so much waste in training. I know of one Ohio boy I 
met on the train and he spoke to me as though he had about 13 weeks 
of training and then he went to doing bricklaying and that type of 
thing. I can’t see any point to that in the defense of our country. 

I know of another boy who went to college for training. He worked 
with me three summers, and I tried to help him in a technical sense. 
He was going in the Air Force asa pilot. After he got in, they found 
out that he got sick flying and he wasn’t useful as a pilot. 

I maintain that these things should be determined ahead of time. 

In connection with the draft, itself, I would like to point out that 
this is important, that we should not try to determine the potential of 
the men that we are going to have serve us, particularly in this highly 
technological age. 

I should like to point out also the matter of pay increases. As I un- 
derstand the recent bill for increases, the privates received only $3 
more. Certainly that was no great incentive and is no measure of our 
ability to have volunteer enlistment by providing adequate pay scales. 

And also the draft system does not give us the men of the caliber and 
spirit that we need for a really effective defense force. It also inter- 
feres with the training of many of our young men training as scien- 
tists, and we have to evaluate our strength not only in terms of an 
army but in terms of the whole Nation. 

We need strength in other fields, and if we disturb the training of 
some men who are best qualified to become scientists or something else, 
we are not strengthening our country, but we are weakening it. 

I can only sales to the Cordiner Report. I am sure you have all 
read it. I know there are many points in there that we should think 
about. 

In the cost of training one of these draftees, as I understand it, for 
a 2-year period it amounts to $11,000. Financially that is not good 
for our country, when these men are being—well, they are going out 
on their own accord and not staying in as career professionals. 
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I tried to get a statement on the cost of the induction system, itself, 
the Selective Service System. As I understand it, it is $195.17 for 
1956 per man—per inductee. In 1957, $159.45; and in 1958, $208.69. 
__I don’t believe that this represents all the cost, myself. However, 
if this amoynt of money was used to raise the pay scale of the career 
men, I think it would go a long ways to helping us have the type of 
defense force that we should have. 

Now I would go on and present a little bit of the moral case. We 
want peace, or at least I hope we do. And we know that a government 
such as Hitler’s in its orientation was not the type that would work 
toward peace. 

I feel that we are more or less at a turning point in history. We have 
to determine whether this country of ours is going to follow the pat- 
tern that is so tragically common in Europe and has been in the past, 
the pattern which—while I don’t mean to speak this strongly—resem- 
ble Hitlerism, or whether we are going to continue the traditions of 
our country and not go down this dangerous road of permanent mili- 
tarism. 

I also would like to point out as a moral point the inequities of this 
system of drafting. 

In general, poor boys who don’t have the money to go to college and 
would have to go out and work and then save and then go—they 
can’t be exempted from the draft, and yet the ones who have the 
money to gocan go. Therefore, if they do good work, they are more 
or less automatically exempted. And this type of thing goes through 
in many cases. 

And I should like to mention that what appears right at the moment 
is not always right. 

In the Civil War, the men from the North were drafted and yet if 
they had $300, to get someone to serve for them, they could more or 
less purchase an exemption. I say that when history looks back upon 
this period of time that we are going through now, it will judge us, 
that we have been inequitable and unfair, and that the system has 
not been democratic. 

And I say also that this in our present economy is a way of getting 
cheap labor through drafting. If we want men, let us get good men 
and let us pay them the current wage for service to their country as 
they deserve. 

I think this is one of the most important points. And I believe that 
by reducing the number of. men, getting better qualified men, that we 
definitely can afford to pay them these wages, which will promote 
voluntary enlistment, and that in the end we will be stronger and 
better off. 

And I need not mention too much about the religious aspects of 
this. There are many people whose religion makes them feel that 
military service is not an ideal goal, and many of them who, where 
their religion and religious belief doesn’t necessarily make them ex- 
empt or conscientious objectors, nevertheless are not enthused about 
this service. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the way to peace can’t be found 
if we try to inculcate in all our youth too much of the military mind 
or too much of military thinking. And I say all of this not in any 
disrespect to our officers and to the men of our services. I respect 
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them most highly. I say this as a citizen interested in the future wel- 
fare of my country. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Meyer. Are there any 
questions from any members of the committee to the Congressman ? 

= response. ) 

The Cuamman,. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to have 
the benefit of your observations. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Now the next witness—is Congressman Wolf in 
the room this morning ¢ 

( No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Rev. Daniel E. Taylor, Board 
of World Peace of the Methodist Church. Is Mr. Taylor here? 

Reverend Taytor. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Members of the committee, this is Mr. Daniel Tay- 
lor, Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church. He has re- 
quested permission to appear before the committee. We are according 
him that permission. He has a written statement. Reverend Taylor, 
you may proceed in your own way without interruption. 

Reverend Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Daniel E. Taylor. I represent the Board of World Peace 
of the Methodist Church which has been an official program agency 
of the denomination continuously since 1924. 

I wish to speak in opposition to H.R. 2260 to extend the provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act for 4 years. 

My church believes that the issue of extension of the draft is much 
more profound and significant than many Congressmen and citizens 
realize. The real issue is whether our Nation shall have peacetime 
universal military training. 

In “Individual Freedom and Common Defense,” Walter Millis ob- 
serves that in the Korean crisis “the United States adopted universal 
and obligatory military service as an established principle of peace- 
time American life.” The act of 1951, “though disguised, was in effect 
universal peacetime conscription, something never known before in 
the United States and something which was to have many complicated 
implications.” 

The Methodist Church, through its General Conference, Council of 
Bishops, Board of World Peace, Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, National Conference of Methodist Youth, and other impor- 
tant agencies has consistently opposed any system of peacetime uni- 
versal military training. The position of the Methodist Church in 
this matter was officially stated by the last General Conference in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1956, as follows: 

We reaffirm traditional Methodist opposition to any system of peacetime uni- 
versal military training. We appeal to the United States to give bold leader- 
ship looking toward the universal abolition of peacetime conscription by or 
through the United Nations. 

The Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church in session in Cin- 
cinnati in November 1958 related the above position of our church to 
the expiration of the draft law on June 30 by stating: 

Next year the law permitting the Army (but not the other armed services) 
to conscript young men expires. In 1940 when this was made law, a national 


emergency existed. That emergency has long since ceased to exist but the law 
has remained. We are told by men whose judgment in industry and business 
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is most highly valued, as, for example, Ralph Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, that the skilled men now required to man our complicated war machin- 
ery can be secured without too much difficulty if a decent wage can be offered. 
In the light of this information, we urge a careful restudy before taking any 
measures to enact a universal draft law, which seems to be rearesenca a as 
well as ineffective. 

The positions herein identified with the Methodist Church Nard not 
been casually or recently arrived at. General conferences of the 
church, meeting quadrennially, together with a number of the agencies 
of the church, including the Board of World Peace, have reviewed the 
matter, ratifying and strengthening this position continuously over 
the years. 

Last November the Fifth World Order Study Conference of the 
National Council of Churches, which included some 80 Methodist 
delegates, stated in its official message the following: 

We renew the plea made by the National Council of Churches for the abolition 
of universal military training. 

Foremost among the many reasons against the extension of this 
draft provision are : 

(1) The operation of the draft has not proved either to be universal 
or equitable. Actually, it has been discriminatory. The ratio of 
young men found either ‘phy sically or mentally unfit for military serv- 
ice has risen as high as 46 percent in a recent period. The exemption 
of fathers and the deferment of college and graduate school students 
each frees sizable additional proportions. It thus appears that only 
one man in every four is actually inducted either under the draft or as 
a result of volunteering. Such a ratio makes the claim of the draft to 
be universal a mockery and the title of the act a misnomer. 

(2) The rapidly changing nature of modern warfare, particularly 
in its specialized and technological aspects. demands a carefully 
trained professional force in constant readiness. Testimony recently 
released contends that the crucial period in total war would be the 
first 2 or 3 days. Likewise, possible brusli-fire wars demand imme- 
diate response, as indicated by military deployment in recent months 
both in the Middle East and China Straits, There is no time for 
customary mobilization processes. The draft procedure neither gives 
men sufficient training and specialization for modern conditions, nor 
the further utilization of this training, due to the low ratio of 
reenlistments. 

(3) Voluntary enlistment and reenlistment are proving effective 
when given major attention. Thus, voluntary enlistments supplied 
the active branches of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force with a 
total of 1,797,000 men as of December 31, 1957, while voluntary 
enlistments plus draftees accounted for 997,079 men in the Army of the 
United States. 

Since the enlistment process can be accelerated by higher pay for 
enlisted men, together with expanded benefits for housing, medical 
care of dependents, larger reenlistment bonuses, dislocation allow- 
ances on change of station, and other fringe benefits, the successful 
recruiting of the Armed Forces would be stimulated above present 
levels. 

(4) Military manpower forces are being successfully supplemented. 
Other means of supplying sufficient men for actual military duties 
should include expanded utilization of civilian employees for clerical, 
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culinary, maintenance, transportation, warehousing, and other similar 
duties. One study estimates that up to 80 percent of the work now 
being done in the Armed Forces sn be done by civilians at normal 
wage scales with great benefit to the employment situation in our 
country. Overseas bases and troop contingents now served by resi- 
dents in various countries indicate the successful employment of 
nationals for similar duties in many instances abroad. The resulting 
employment strengthens the income of working people in those coun- 
tries without risking large sums which might be subject to injudicious 
uses in the nations involved. 

(5) Since military service is a form of labor, the use of draftees at 
prevailing pay scales is a form of forced labor at depressed wages 
which we would not countenance in any other major or organized 
aspect of the Nation’s life, whether the employees were civilian or 
Government workers. Surprisingly enough, men of sensitive con- 
science at this point are supported by at least some hard-headed econ- 
omists who insist that a healthier procedure for the Nation’s security 
and economy alike would involve an adequately trained and paid 
professional Army which could be utilized efficiently for security and 
defense. 

(6) We are even more keenly concerned with motivation. The 
motives causing young men and women to enter the armed services 
are surely varied and manifold. The precise relation of these factors 
varies with each individual. Certainty, not all—we would hope an 
increasingly fewer number—volunteer through fear of the draft or a 
desire to get it over with. In fact, the number of younger enlistees 
as against the average draft age of just under 23 years indicates that 
deeper and stronger motivations such as interest in specialized and 
important skills, the desire to secure technical training, the desire to 
serve one’s country and to safeguard it, and the need for certainty, 
status, and assured employment, generally combine to make a much 
stronger appeal than the pressure of induction. Moreover, such vol- 
unteers thus motivated will pursue their training much more dili- 
gently and will confront possible reenlistment with a different outlook. 

(7) Our further concern as to the proposed draft legislation lies 
in the fact that military conscription, ratified and expanded by the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1955, contains draft 
provisions, if H.R. 2260 is adopted, which will be extended into the 
third decade. This continues military indoctrination of large num- 
bers of our young people both in war and peacetime in a manner con- 
trary to the history of our republic. It enhances further the military 
influence which is already so strong a factor in our national life. In 
the words of Nation’s Business (November, 1958) “Peacetime con- 
scription is deeply repugnant to American traditions.” 

Americanism at its best has not been a fatalistic assumption concern- 
ing an unending chain of enemies somewhere in the world for whose 
inevitable attack we must train in arms every able-bodied male. This 
is the philosophy of a Kaiser and a Hitler rather than of a Christian 
or an American. 

This was why Halford Hoskins wrote in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, “The results of 1 year’s 
training will not greatly affect the body politic and even after 5 or 10 
years no striking change in the public outlook may be apparent. 
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Nevertheless, in the course of a generation the effects will have become 
cumulative even if they have grown imperceptibly, and military con- 
siderations may be expected to enter more and more into party politics, 
governmental policy, and economic and social life.” 

(8) To extend universal military training in this form for another 
4 years cannot be calculated to demonstrate to other nations and 
to the world our desire to keep our policy flexible and to continue 
persistently negotiations, both within the United Nations and among 
great powers, looking to a lessening of tensions, the possible limita- 
tions of arms, and further disarmament negotiations. In these pro- 
found matters it is not enough that we merely evidence a desire and 
willingness to respond to steps and overtures proposed by other 
nations. 

Instead, there are times when a democracy, composed of free citizens 
like ours, must offer, urge, and initiate the attitudes and the steps 
which will eventually culminate in the resolution of tensions and 
hostilities between the nations of mankind. 

It should be very significant to this committee and to the Congress 
that many months ago the United Kingdom announced that it would 
discontinue its program of universal military training in 1960. 

(9) The Methodist Church is opposed to war as a means of settling 
international disputes. The adoption and continuance of any pro- 
gram of universal military training can gradually develop in our 
people a tendency to rely unduly on military force instead of peaceful 
methods in dealing with controversies on the world scene. That this 
is not an unfounded fear is seen in the readiness expressed by some of 
our people to drop efforts at negotiation and get tough with nations 
at adie with ours. 

(10) The Methodist Church is opposed to the steady growth and 
entrenchment of military influence in American life—for that matter, 
in the life of every nation. The spending of enormous sums for arms 
and armed forces, the devotion of a large portion of our productive 
capacity to military purposes, the involvement of many millions of 
our citizens in the production or use of military equipment, the in- 
fluence of military considerations on foreign policy, and the effects 
of military subsidies on both industrial and academic research—these 
are only some of the indications of the extent to which the institutions 
of militarism are becoming firmly established in our national life. 
The repeated extension of military conscription even when we are 
not at war is another mark of our weakening resistance to the growth 
of militarism. To say this, is not to blame or accuse anyone, but ta 
recognize the dangers inherent in our present situation. 

11. The Methodist Church is concerned for persons and what. is 
happening to them in our world. Despite much talk about human 
rights, in many ways the importance of human life and personality 
is being downgraded in our scale of values, and we are becoming cal- 
loused in our attitude toward suffering. 

We believe that men are children of God and, as such, of supreme 
worth and importance—even above nations and governments. Man 
and his well-being should be our objective; national governments are 
only instruments to serve man. 

Have we weighed carefully the different effect on persons of volun- 
tary enlistment in the Armed Forces after a consideration of alterna- 
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tives, and of conscription—or involuntary enlistment under threat of 
the draft—into the Armed Forces contrary to personal will or plans? 
Compulsory service to the state has been regarded in American think- 
ing as undesirable and undemocratic—at least, until recently. 

Out of concern for freedom of individual decision, ought not a far 
greater effort be made to place the Armed Forces on a volunteer basis 
than we have yet seen? Recently, officers’ salaries were raised by 
amounts ranging from $58 per month for a major to $424 per month 
for a general, while a private first class was granted only a $3 monthly 
increase during his first 2 years. The starting pay of a recruit was 
only left at $78 per month. Surely, these figures do not indicate any 
serious effort to secure needed initial enlistments by voluntary methods 
instead of the draft or threat of the draft. 

There is widespread criticism that the present draft is neither 
efficient nor equitable. Reports are frequently heard that there is 
considerable difference of opinion in the Pentagon as to what should be 
done about the present law. Newspapermen tell us that the present 
proposal for a 4-year renewal of the authority to conscript men into 
the Armed Forces arose out of our military leaders’ inability to agree 
on anything else, rather than out of their enthusiasm for the draft 
as it now functions. 

If this is so, is it not in order to raise a question as to the proper 
function of the Congress in such a situation? Surely, the Members 
of the House and Senate ought not to be expected to ratify the unsatis- 
factory result of this inability of Pentagon officials to reach agree- 
ment on an alternative to the present legislation. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to enact such laws as are in the best interests 
of the country, and the Members of the Congress, we believe, should 
make their own study of the problem and reach their own conclusions. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge that you undertake a thorough 
study of the needs, problems, and possible courses of action in the 
present situation and prepare legislation that, in your judgment, is 
best designed to serve the welfare of the American people. 

In representing the position of the Methodist Church, together with 
other spokesmen from certain of its related agencies, and in my own 
right as a citizen, I must, furthermore respectfully urge you not to 
extend the current draft provision arbitrarily for 4 years without 
any modification or adjustment. 

Respectfully submitted, Daniel E. Taylor, general secretary. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Are there any questions from any members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Taylor, in the last paragraph on page 2 you bring 
up a matter in which I have been interested for many years and that 
is, wherever possible to have civilians do the job instead of the mili- 
tary. 

You have mentioned one study estimate, that ‘up to 80 percent of 
the work now being done in the Armed Forces can be done by civil- 
ians. 

I have never run into that study. Could you give me where I could 
locate that? 
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_ Reverend Taytor. I have it, sir, in my briefcase back there. I can, 
sir. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to have it before you leave. 

Reverend Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Because that is considerably beyond anything that I 
have been able to find. I hope it is a study that goes into detail and 
does not go into generalities. 

Then the only other question: You mentioned here in the third 
paragraph on page 2—where you rather criticized the draft as being 
nonuniversal. 

I am bitterly opposed to universal military training, because I did 
not believe we should have a military force beyond which we need. I 
felt that this force should never be larger than we need. 

Now apparently—I don’t want to be argumentative, but do you 
mean you would prefer having everybody in the Army, or a draft, 
say, of 25 percent go in, if we do not need any more than 25 percent ! 

Reverend Taytor. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Bray, we should cer- 
tainly have the number of men we truly and actually need, whatever 
the ratio is. But my concern is that what in principle is enunciated 
as universal, in practice has not proved so, if it be that actually 
scarcely one man in four gives the kind of service we desire. 

Mr. Bray. You wouldn’t want it universal, would you? You don’t 
want to force any man in the Army we do not need, do you? I mean 
that was my argument on UMT, that it was wrong because the idea 
was universal, that everyone would go whether he was needed or not. 
I bitterly opposed that. 

Now, I don’t want to be argumentative, but you don’t mean you be- 
lieve that to make it fair to everybody, everybody should have to go 
if you don’t need them, do you ? 

Reverend Tay tor. I mean, sir, that in practice the equity of the 
induction process under the draft does not lay universal and equitable 
claims. 

Mr. Bray. Certainly, it could not be universal unless everyone had 
to go. Here you apparently criticize it because it is not universal. I 
am happy it isn’t universal, because I don’t want one man we don’t 
need. I won’t pursue it further. I don’t believe you want this com- 
mittee to believe that you want it to be universal, do you? 

Reverend Taytor. We do not want all men to go; no, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t either. 

Reverend Taytor. Yes, sir; but we are concerned that the group 
from which choice is made in practice has proved to be those who 
are not continuing college, not always because of ability alone, but 
because of their economic factors. They have the money to go on, 
and so forth. Some are fortunate enough to be married and fathers 
in a home. So that actually from a very small group, a fractional 
percentage, the claim of this response through the induction process 
is laid upon them. 

We believe that is not an equitable sharing of the obligation. 

Mr. Bray. Of course, if only one had to go that didn’t want to 
go, it certainly would be far removed from universal. The least you 
send, in percent, the greater removed it is from universal. So appar- 
ently what you would love to have is reduced to the irreducible 
minimum. The further you get away from universal—I won’t pur- 
sue it further, but I did want to call attention to it. 
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The CuarmMan. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one brief 
observation. I would like to commend Mr. Taylor for the idealism 
of his statement. 

I think I am qualified to make the additional observation that I 
am about to make. Having been the son of a Methodist clergyman 
who served the Virginia Conference for 50 years, I expect my affilia- 
tion with the Methodist Church is probably older than yours, Mr. 
Taylor. 

am not at all sure that your statement is as practical as I would 
like to see the church’s position stated. I say I commend you for 
your idealism and I would express the hope that maybe we can 
accomplished it over the long period of time. And I think toward that 
end «a considerable challenge rests upon the chureh—not just the 
Methodist Church, but the entire church. I just wanted to offer 
one further word of assurance. 

I have served on this committee now—I am in my sixth term on 
it. This committee will not act on this legislation or any other legis- 
lation affecting the welfare of the Nation in an arbitrary fashion, 
and I can assure you that when I vote for this bill, which I prob- 
ably will do, it will not be based on any arbitrary action but will be 
based on my considered judgment of what is in the best interest of 
our Nation. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Now, Dr. Taylor, thank you very much. 

Mr. Arenps. May I ask him just one question ? 

Reverend Taylor, there are some old sayings that come to mind 
once in a while and one of them is “The Lord protects us from our 
friends.” I am in a position like Mr. Hardy, of being a Methodist, 
trying real hard, as much as I can, to follow most of the things that 
we set forth as principles of the Methodist Church. But I think 
you have fallen into a category that various people fall into on 
occasions, that you speak for the Methodist Church as you say in 
here. 

Of course, it happens you don’t speak for me this morning, right- 
fully or wrongfully. I do believe you get away from this. The his- 
tory of what has happened in this committee over the years in rela- 
tionship to compulsory universal military training. When many of 
us have so vigorously and diligently fought compulsory military 
training over the years and have been successful so far and I think 
we will remain successful in keeping compulsory universal military 
training from ever becoming the law of this land. So I hope you 
won't forget those things in your approach to this problem, of what 
we are doing now. 

Just as was emphasized a moment ago, while none of us agree that 
war is the end and can be the end result of what we are looking for, 

eace on earth, yet the fact remains that once in a while we are con- 
Fronted with a difficult and an upset world and a disturbed world, and 
that there are avenues that you necessarily must follow if you are 
going to maintain the peace. 

I just happen to believe, sincerely and deeply believe, that the result 
of peace today is only because of a position that this committee and 
the Congress has taken over the years, in trying to provide armed 
forces sufficient to maintain that peace. 
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I sincerely believe that. And therefore, I find myself exactly in the 
position that while no one relishes voting for measures like this, yet 
the fact remains that that is the only position we can take at this par- 
ticular time that will accomplish what we have in mind, namely— 
maintaining that peace. That I firmly believe. 

So I just wanted to make myself clear. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Arends. Thank you, 
Doctor. ‘ 

Now the next witness is Mr. Charles H. Boyles, National Confer- 
ence of Methodist Youth. 

Mr. Boytes. Mr, Chairman 

The Cuamrman. Members of the committee, this is Mr. Boyles, Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Churches. 

Mr. Boyzes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Richard Celeste will present our 
testimony. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Celeste, sit right down there now and give the committee the 
benefit of your observations and thoughts on this subject. 

Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Cevese. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Richard Celeste. My home is in Lakewood, Ohio, and I am 
presently a student at Yale University. I am here on behalf of the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth, which is the organization 
representing the million and a half high school and college students 
of the Methodist Church, some of whom I understand are in the room 
today. 

While I do not presume to speak the voice of every youth and stu- 
dent of the Methodist Church, I do speak the sentiments of their 
democratic structure which has consistently opposed the concept of 
universal military training and peacetime conscription since 1945 
through pronouncements by its legislative body and editorial com- 
ment in its official publication “Concern.” 

It bears this concern because of its understanding of the Chris- 
tian gospel which proclaims laws of this nature to be diametrically 
opposed to the thrust of a gospel claiming love and redemption as 
the way for men. 

Obviously I do not speak from an academic point of view. I am 
21 years old. I am a senior in college majoring in the field of Afri- 
can studies and expecting to graduate in June. I am physically fit 
and presently classified II-S. The problems posed by the draft are 
real ones to me as they are for thousands of persons like me in my 
organization. I speak out of involvement as well as interest. 

There are obvious practical reasons for not extending the provisions 
in H.R, 2260 which would allow for the continuation of the induc- 
tion of persons under the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act. 

Peacetime conscription cannot accomplish the ends for which it 
was designed: An adequately trained manpower for an adequate 
posture of national security. The tremendous advances made in mod- 
ern war technology would seem to require far more training than 
is possible in a brief 2-year period of military service even when it 
is followed by Reserve training. 
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The rapid development of new and advanced weapons makes quick- 
ly obsolete the knowledge of men that have been out of service for 
a period of time. The at best indifferent and at worst belligerent 
attitude of most of the men drafted under the present law greatly 
undermines the possibilities of effective training especially in the short 
time that is available. This age of technology and the attitudes 
engendered by the present plan for manpower combine to suggest 
major inadequacies in this law’s concept of an adequate posture for 
defense. ' 

Peacetime conscription is ineflicient; it is too expensive for the end 
which it. desires to accomplish. It is particularly important to rec- 
ognize this in the face of our imperative need for governmental 
economizing. Our efforts and resources are channeled into the train- 
ing of men who, in 97 cases out of 100, will leave the Armed Forces 
as soon as their 2-year term is up. 

Draftees could scarcely contribute substantially to the highly 
trained and specialized armed force which today’s world demands. 
One quarter of our military efforts is spent on men who are often 
bitter about being in and only looking forward to getting out. The 
amount of equipment damage caused each year by the inexperienced 
trainee is enough in itself to raise serious questions about the ef- 
ficiency of this plan. 

Peacetime conscription is detrimental to our educational needs—and 
here this hits very close to home. Although not immediately relevant, 
compulsory ROTC at land-grant institutions epitomizes the UMT 
ideal. Here is a case where many individuals are forced to sacrifice 
the major thrust of their educational pursuits. One example of the 
effect of this is a friend of mine who was ineligible for Phi Beta 
Kappa, literally, because his shoes weren't shined. This is an ad- 
mittedly extreme example, but even where ROTC is not the main con- 
cern, the specter of the inevitable draft creates a strong academic dis- 
traction. It engenders a climate of uncertainty about plans for the 
future; interrupts study and work in areas considered nonessential, 
ties up crucial years in the lives of a segment of the population upon 
whom the security of our country is dependent in much more than 
simply a military sense; and, all in all, is a burdensome interruption 
which is accepted grudgingly if it can’t in some way be avoided. 

Over and above these practical considerations stand these ideological 
concerns: 

Peacetime conscription is in fact discriminatory rather than uni- 
versal, and I appreciate the point that we don’t want universal con- 
scription. 

Over half of the men who are draft age are not seeing and will not 
see military service. The present draft law picks out the person who 
is healthy (by a standard which of 10 excludes the all-American foot- 
ball player who has a bad knee); the person who is not intelligent 
enough to pursue a college and/or professional education (or more 
likely cannot afford it); and the person who is (for one reason or 
another) childless. 

My roommate told me—he is engaged right now. My roommate 
told me that he felt that it was discriminating against his hopes for a 
planned parenthood. | Laughter. } i 
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Mr. Ceteste. The low income group of our Nation is greatly favored 
by the present draft while the upper income group is considerably less 
atiected. This is contrary to the law itself and the principles of our 
Nation. 

Peacetime conscription is an escape from responsibility on the part 
of Congress and the Armed Forces. Prof. John Galbraith, Harvard 
economist, has stated that “the draft survives principally as a device 
by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve at less than the 
market rate of pay.” Thus, when the salary of a general—and these 
figures, I believe, were quoted to you before—or admiral was increased 
$424 per month over previous pay (provided for by legislation in 
1958) the earnings of a private, first class—originally less than $100 
per month—were increased by $3 during the essential first 2 years. 

One cannot help but be reminded of totalitarian regimes which use 
coercive powers to gain their ends instead of operating within a free 
market economy and with regard to the freedom of the individual to 
make the best and most profitable use of his time and talents. The 
exercise of such coercive power seems to have obscured both the demo- 
cratic presuppositions and the economic principles of our Nation. 

Peacetime conscription is fundamentally opposed to the value 
structure of the American way of life. We hold eae the concept that 
man was created for freedom and that in a democracy all men have 
the freedom to develop their talents and pursue uninterruptedly goals 
that are meaningful to themselves and their society. While citizen- 
ship obviously makes demands and freedom is never separated from 
responsibilities, to subject a citizenry to the regimentation of an in- 
effective law is to seriously compromise the beliefs of a democracy 
and the ideals of this Nation. 

Equally important, it is damaging to the individual conscript and 
therefore to society as a whole. The present law exposes an unneces- 
sary number of minds to the necessary mind of the military which 
magnifies the role of the military institution out of all proportions. 
For an individual to choose the military as a career and a life is one 
thing; for an individual to be forced to its discipline is quite another. 
The resentment of youth about to be drafted, followed by the tedious- 
ness of useless work which so many experience, and the loss of per- 
sonal freedom, leave their mark. 

Finally, and of supreme importance, the extension of peacetime 
conscription does nothing to suggest to the total world that we are 
serious about the business of seeking new avenues for peace. It fails 
to acknowledge that the great issues of our day are political, social, 
and economic. And the tragedy of the failure at both points lies in 
poor public relations for a measure providing scant aid for national 
security. We lose both at the point of world opinion and national 
defense. 

We are aware that it is insufficient as well as irresponsible to pro- 
test without some suggestion for alternatives. We do not pretend to 
suggest that there are easy routes to alternatives. It does seem to us, 
however, that there are directions in which answers can be found. 
And while it is not our tasks to be definitive, it is our task to be di- 
rectional. 

There is much evidence to support the position that a volunteer 
Armed Force of sufficient strength could be achieved. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower has stated to 
this committee : 

Enlistments are an important source of quality manpower. They have a fur- 
ther benefit of being in most instances for 3, 4, or more years, rather than 2 
years. These longer term enlistments have substantial advantages in reduced 
turnover, reduced training loads, and increased effective use of manpower. 

As stated in the Cordiner report : 

The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the ma- 
chinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the in- 
centives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher respon- 
sibilities. 

The report emphasizes both the feasibility and desirability of such 
a plan and contemplated savings from it at $5.5 billion in 1960 and 
about $6.5 billion in 1962. 

It has been estimated that 80 percent of the work done by men in the 
Armed Forces does not, and never will, directly involve actual combat. 
Yet this work is carried on by men who meet the full physical qualifi- 
cations for active duty. To complement the voluntary and more effi- 
cient fighting force it would be conceivable and most reasonable to hire 
civilians to fill these noncombat but essential posts. For the price of 
training an Army recruit—$11,000 for 2 years according to a March 
1953 figure released by the Department of the Army—qualified civil- 
ians could certainly be hired. 

I would call your attention to the fact that the figure of 80 percent 
is given by Representative Thomas B. Curtis in his speech which is 
recorded in the Congressional Record of September 3, 1954. 

In these directions lie great advantages. By removing the threat of 
interrupted educational, professional, and family- community life, a 
climate of sufficient security will be created to foster the depth 
approach we now need to educational and social achievement. 

By discontinuing the peacetime conscription act, we will have pro- 
claimed to the world in another way our serious intention of working 
for peace. We will have effected substantial savings in finance to 
undergird other programs of a nonmilitary nature and in manpower 
to provide additional personnel for service in attacking the basic social, 
economic, and political problems at this time. 

Gentlemen, in closing, let me remind you of the words of your chair- 
man: 

I hope there will be no hesitancy on the part of any member of the committee 
to meet his responsibility in this regard. 

I submit that it is your responsibility as the duly elected representa- 
tives of this Nation not simply to extend without careful examination 
House bill 2260. 

Might I suggest that the method which this bill embodies strikingly 
resembles that which effected the Russian communes in the last decade. 
Speaking at a graduate economics seminar in California recently First 
Deputy Miyokan admitted that this venture failed because the incen- 
tive system—American concept, very definitely—was lacking. io we 
have to learn a lesson from Mr. Mikoyan ? 

House bill 2260 would extend quantity in the place of quality; it 
would extend expediency in the place of efficiency, and, above all, it 
would extend compulsion in the place of volition. I submit that it is 
your responsibility to reject this concept of our national security which 
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relies so exclusively on military power. Unfortunately our quest for 
national security through peacetime conscription has obscured a real 
undertsanding of what our national security involves: in a manner 
not unlike the Russian attempt at communes, we deny those values 
which we seek to preserve and have nothing to show for it but the 
inadequacy of the very method to which we have sacrificed our values. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to testify against 
House bill 2260. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness 

Mr. Puteri. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

The Chairman. Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puitsry. That I want to commend you for making an excellent 
statement. I find myself in agreement with many of the statements 
that you made and many of the conclusions that you reached. I want 
to compliment you very much for coming here and making such a 
strong, intelligent, well-rounded, impressive statement. 

Mr. Creveste. Thank you very much. 

The Cratmrman. Thank you very much. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Byron Haworth, Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Board on Peace and Social Concerns. 

Mr. Haworth / 

Mr. Haworrn. Yes,sir; Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, this is Mr. Haworth, of 
the Friends Church / 

Mr. Haworrn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarwan. All right. I think we have had the pleasure of 
having your testimony previously ; have we not / 

Mr. Haworrn. Mr. Chairman, due to the lack of the time I did not 
have copies for the whole committee. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. Sit right down now and unin- 
terrupted make your statement to the committee. 

Mr. Haworrn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Byron Haworth. I live 
in High Point, N.C., where I serve as judge of the High Point Mu- 
nicipal Court. 

I am appearing before this committee for and in behalf of the Board 
on Peace and Social Concerns of the Five Years Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends (Quakers), with headquarters and princi- 
pal offices in Richmond, Ind. 

In view of the remark made by one of your inembers, I hasten to 
report that I do not pretend to speak for all Friends, any more than 
one can speak for all Methodists. But I do feel there is wide agree- 
ment among Friends with the statement which I will read. 

It would be to the best interest of the United States to let the forced 
induction processes of the Selective Service law expire June 30, 1959. 

The fundamental ground of our opposition to conscription is re- 
ligious and ethical. The first military conscription law in the modern 
sense was passed in France in 1798. This law and all other draft acts 
have consistently been used as a tool for carrying on modern warfare. 
Conscription of manpower has no purpose apart from war prepara- 
tion or actual war. Friends have consistently insisted that all war is 
utterly incompatible with the plain precepts of our Divine Lord and 
lawgiver and the whole spirit and tenor of His Gospel; and that no 
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plea of necessity or policy, however urgent or peculiar can avail to 
release either individuals or nations from the paramount allegiance 
which they owe unto Him who has said, “Love your enemies.” Under 
our interpretation of the Christian Gospel, we cannot recognize two 
doctrines, one for individuals as between themselves and another for 
nations. 

Try as hard as we may when confronted with emergencies, either 
imagined or real, we cannot picture our Lord triggering a gun to hurl 
death and destruction upon a fellow human being whose only offense 
was that he chanced to be born under another flag. 

If this is the true position and attitude of our Master and Lord, 
how can a great C! vistian Nation such as ours consistently impose 
permanent conse .,.1lon on our young, immature boys, whether or not 
our country is faced with an emergency / 

Now I would like to call attention to one phase that may be over- 
looked in this question to some extent, and that is the effect of conscrip- 
tion on our young boys. 

According to the Christian faith and democratic philosophy, ulti- 
mate values are incarnated in the individual human being, not in any 
institution or system. Conscription, we believe, is a basic evil because 
it robs our drafted boys of their freedom to decide whether they shall 
kill or be killed, or be trained or not trained for organized killing. 
These decisions, obviously involving the greatest moral issues and the 
individual draftee’s own survival as a responsible moral being, are 
made for him by others, by the impersonal mechanism which has 
swallowed him up. 

Conscription of youth at an early age is especially reprehensible 
because it forces upon them decisions which they are not mature 
enough to face. In many cases their whole future life attitude may 
be determined by the course which the State forces upon them. At 
a critical period in their adolescence, at a most impressionable age, 
they are subjected to training based on an acceptance of militarism 
and on a philosophy of mechanical, unquestioning obedience, which 
is bound to unfit them for responsible citizenship in a democracy. 

August B. Hollingshead, in a study entitled “Adjustment to Mili- 
tary Life” in the American Journal of Sociology, March 6, 1946, said: 

The perfectly trained soldier is one who has had his civilian initiative reduced 
to zero. In the process the self becomes identified with the institution and 
dependent upon it for direction and stimulation. The ideally adjusted soldier 
would be a military dependent who looks to the institution for all his personal, 
social, and emotional satisfaction * * * for these reasons the recruit must be 
remade; as any old sergeant knows, “A recruit is not worth a damn until he 
has been broken.” 

One of our most generally accepted criticisms of the various totali- 
tarian regimes has been precisely that they took children at an early 
age and indoctrinated them with ideas of war and the glories of the 
regimented life in which the individual does not count and the power 
of ethical decision is taken from him. 

Military conscription is a direct infringement of several individual 
liberties specifically protected by the Constitution and is repugnant 
to American traditions. It has been tolerated by public opinion until 
the present only because the people have been convinced that emer- 
gency situations have rendered it necessary. 
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The people in my part of the country, at least with whom I have 
talked, believe it is now time for Congress to do a comprehensive job 
of rewriting the Selective Service Act. We hope you won't take the 
easy way out by pushing through a simple extension of the present 
laws. 

In my own community I know of dissatisfaction with this law 
because in many parts they believe it operates inequitably and unfairly. 
The flaw in this universal service plan seems to be that it cannot be 
applied fairly without yielding far more manpower than the armed 
services need or want. 

The Defense Department's study committee headed by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, chairman of the General Electric Co., says the real per- 
sonnel problem in the Armed Forces today is quality rather than 
quantity. 


Strategy and tactics are undergoing radical change— 
the report said— 


Yet strangely enough, the principles and practices which guide the recruitment, 
motivation, compensation, and development of men have not changed substan- 
tially in the history of our country. 

The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at ma- 
chinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher responsi- 
bilities. 

Thousands of people emigrated from Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Poland, and other conscription countries to the United States 
to be free from this type of military conscription and to breathe the 
free air of America. 

Rather than continuing the system of military conscription, let 
us as a country put our efforts on the search for universal disarma- 
ment, on strengthening the peace-making activities of the United 
Nations, on sharing our resources with the peoples of developing na- 
tions who are eager for their lives and their standards of living to be 
improved. Let our competition with the Soviet Union be in ex- 
tending the ideals of freedom, and of helping people help themselves 
toward a better life, instead of a mounting arms race that points 
toward annihilation or bankruptcy. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Haworth, I can well appreciate and understand 
your concern, because my family also came from the Newmarket 
monthly meeting. I am very much impressed by your statement, 
which is the reason I am taking the time to make these comments. 

Isn’t the place to try to correct—and no doubt every sincere person 
wants to correct the dangers of war—isn’t the place to do that is where 
the commitments are made and not where they are carried out? We 
have commitments in the world, and there is no use to go into whether 
they are right or wrong. They are made. And the job of this commit- 
tee is to find legislation to carry out those commitments. 

Like the time to decide on the note is when you sign it, and not when 
you get the note from the bank when it is due. 

As to your statement of trying to make the service more desirable, 
I assure you that much has been done. The reenlistment rates in the 
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service have gone up to such a degree that today our draft calls have 
gone down, down, - At Of course, it is still there. But the draft 
now is only asmall part of what it once was, in numbers. 

In fact, there has been more housing built for the families, to give 
normal family life to the men in the armed services, in the last 3 years 
than there has been in all the history of our country. 

Apparently we have made the services more desirable, because the 
enlistment rates have gone up and the draft numbers have been cut. 

I make that comment. The questions you raise are certainly de- 
serving of an answer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bray. And thank you, 
Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Haworth, I want you to know that I sincerely 
appreciate your views in the matter. I respect the views of anyone 
who has a religious concept or a philosophy that teaches a higher 
way of life. I can say that from the fundamental standpoint, I cer- 
tainly agree with your idealism. And I have a great respect for your 
faith, although I am not of that faith. 

You say that you base your philosophy here on religious concepts, 
which I am sure you draw from the Bible, itself. 

This is not meant to be argumentative at all, but how do you arrive 
at that concept when Jehovah, himself, according to the Bible sent 
his leaders out, military leaders, to do the war? And even the Sav- 
iour, himself, on one occasion, so the Bible says—as I recall it— 
took the whip and actually physically drove the moneychangers out 
of His Father’s temple ? 

So it seems to me that when you go to the Bible, itself, you will find 
that Jehovah and even our Saviour has indicated that it 1s proper for 
us to fight if necessary for our national existence and to fight for things 
that might be even more dear than life. 

So I don’t mean to be argumentative, but I am just wondering how 
you reach your concepts based on the Bible, itself ¢ 

Mr. Haworru. Sir, I think if you go to the Bible we can get sub- 
stantiation for any of our views. However, I felt that Jesus came 
to tell the folks in the Old Testament that their ideals were wrong, 
and we base it on the Gospels as enunciated by the Lord Jesus. 

Mr. Morris. The Lord, in other words—— 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Haworrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to put this in the record. I want you to 
know that I personally, of course, as every thinking human being is, 
am striving in every way that I personally can to preserve peace. 
My present thinking is that the way for us to preserve it in the world 
is to remain strong as America, economically and militarily. I be- 
lieve if we remain strong we may prevent a war. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. I certainly believe that if war should come we should 
be in a position to win that war as well as a modern war could be won. 

Mr. Haworrn. We hope we will be thinking a little further along, 
so even if we have to fight a war we will be working to bring the world 
together. Somebody has to make a start at it. 
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Mr. Morris. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Members of the committee, our colleague, Mr. Wolf, of Lowa, is 
here, and he desires to present his views. So it is with pleasure that 
I present to you Congressman Leonard Wolf, of Lowa. 

Mr. Wolf, sit right down there and make your statement in any 

Way you wish. 

Mr. Wor. I have a copy of my statement, which I would like to 
give to each one of the gentlemen, before I begin. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Congressman, you may proceed. I trust, members, you will 
permit him to make his statement without interruption. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as your 
worthy chairman has said, I am Leonard Wolf, Congressman from 
the Second District of Iowa. I wish to thank the chairman and the 
committee for the opportunity to appear before you in support of my 
amendment to H.R. 2260. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize there are other witnesses who wish to be 
heard today, and in the interest of conserving your time, I will not 
read my entire prepared statement. I shall summarize my points, and 
hope that out of this summarization I will have proved my point well 
enough so that you will be encouraged to study fully my testimony at 
some more propitious time. Nice to see a couple of smiles. 

My testimony deals with my amendments, which if accepted, will 
extend until July 1, 1961, the authority to induct persons under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. I am also introducing 
a concurrent resolution which will establish a joint congressional com- 
mittee composed of seven Members of the Senate and seven Members 
of the House of Representatives who will undertake a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of : 

(1) The operation of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, the Reserve programs, and the programs of procurement of 
military personnel by the Armed Forces, and 

(2) Alternatives to the system of induction of civilians for military 
training and service as a method of maintaining the personnel strength 
requisite for national security. 

Now I should like to explain why a number of my colleagues and I 
question a blanket 4-year extension of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. 

Not only is it important to the United States to be strong but it is 
important to the entire free world. It will also demonstrate our readi- 
ness to the Communists. We are certain that no Member of Congress 
disagrees with the importance and necessity of our being militarily 
strong. There is, however, some disagreement as to how we should 
achieve and promote a defense system which will deter any would-be 
aggressor while maintaining our basic freedoms. It is paramount 
that we review, reinvestigate, and reconsider certain of the basic as- 
sumptions inherent in our present military system. 


I. IS THE PRESENT SYSTEM WASTEFUL? 


One of the most telling points against our Selective Service System 
is an economic argument. At the present time, the Federal Govern- 
ment spends as much as $14,000 for the training of each draftee. Some 
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figures show $11,000. We will accept either figure. Yet only 3 per- 
cent reenlist according to the Cordiner report prepared at the Presi- 
dent’s request. The present high turnover of draftees constitutes a 
great waste of money. 

Bb. H. Liddell Hart, the British strategist and military historian, 
states— 

Conscripts cannot be trained in 18 months or 2 years to the high grade of skid 
required for modern warfare for by the time they are trained to even an “‘employ- 
ment” level, so little of their period of service remains that their employment 
is bad economy. 

Mr. Cordiner underscores Liddell Hart’s view by stating “modern 
war technology makes it almost impossible to train a specialist in 2 
years.” Cordiner also stated, after talking to hundreds of enlisted 
men, “I found antagonism and bitterness over the draft.” 


Il, CONSCRIPTION IS ALIEN TO AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Military conscription is alien to American traditions because our 
society is based on the voluntary actions of free individuals. 

In the past, war has made it necessary to suspend, in part, the vol- 
untary aspect of our society. We are still doing this in our draft 
system; not as a result of the pressures of war but because of what 
might be a fundamental fear in actually facing up to the weakness 
of our present military system. This kind of fear, 1 need not tell you, 
could lead to the ultimate decline of the entire free world. Further- 
more, it should be made clear that each time we suspend a voluntary 
action of an individual or a group of individuals, without examining 
closely whether or not we have to suspend the voluntary action, we are 
destroying that which has made the American form of government 
unique among nations. 

We need quality rather than quantity 

Mr. Cordiner has pointed out in his now famous report, “the mod- 
ern military manpower problem reduced to its simplest terms is one 
of quality rather than quantity.” While I agree with Mr. Cordiner, 
my studies have not indicated that what he suggested is being carried 
out in our present military operation. 

Do new weapons mean strategy changes? 

Some say new weapons alter radically our military strategy and in 
so doing have reduced our need for massive military manpower. This 
is one question which I hope the committee which I propose would 
evaluate in more detail. Does anyone believe that these men are learn- 
ing in 6 months or even in 2 years what must be learned about weapons 
systems which are necessary in either a tactical war or a total war, 
especially when one considers the bewildering complexities of modern 
military technology. 

And I can say, gentlemen, I left the Pentagon this morning and one 
thing that impressed me: Every man underscored this statement, that 
the need for technology is one of the greatest needs we have and it is 
hard to get and hard to keep. 


Is the draft a crutch for other services? 


The theory is untested that draft laws encourage enlistments in 
branches of service other than the Army. This is disproved when 73 
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percent of the ROTC men leave the program the minute their com- 
pulsory tour of duty is up. Further, in 1955 only 8 percent of first 
term enlistees in other branches reenlisted. If this is true, the mili- 
tary may well ask whether its contention is more sophistic than sound 
for, again, it is questionable whether 3-year enlistees are so much 
better than 2-year draftees, when it is recognized that 3-year men 
aren’t staying either. If it is not the case, then one of our basic rea- 
sons for continuing the draft is unsound. 

Morale is weak today 

The question of morale was apparently considered by Maj. Gen. 
Harold R. Maddux, who directs the Defense Department’s division of 
manpower requirements when he said in 1958 : 

* * * We need drastic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade a military 
career in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change with huge numbers 
of men compelled to serve against their will. 

The Cordiner report suggested a study of fringe benefits be made to 
help keep these high caliber men. The fringe benefit increase of 
Congress in 1956 doubled the reenlistment level of the previous year. 
The pay bill passed last year discouraged men in lower pay grades, 
but took care of top military personnel. 


CONCLUSION 


Clearly, the Cordiner report represents only a beginning of the 
studies which must be made before it is feasible to abolish conscrip- 
tion—as inefficient and inequitable as it may be. However, the Cor- 
diner report shows that it is high time that we agree to reexamine 
all of the premises upon which our conscription method is based. Our 
greatest need with respect to national military manpower policy is 
a full-scale review of the problems, alternatives, and solutions which 
relate to this vital national security issue. This must be made lest we 
drift with the compounding errors and inequities of our conscription 
policies. 

I want to thank this committee for the time they have given me, 
and I thank especially the distinguished chairman, Mr. Vinson, for 
his personal courtesy to me in this behalf. I will do my best to answer 
any questions you may have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wolf. 

Now I suggest that your entire statement be printed in the record. 
The committee understands that you offer the suggestion that the draft 
be extended for 2 years and that a concurrent resolution to look into all 
phases of manpower be considered. 

(The full statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONARD G. WoLF (DEMOcRAT, IowA) BEFORE 
THE House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF THE DRAFT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Leonard Wolf, Congress- 
man from the Second District of Iowa. I thank the chairman and the committee 
for the opportunity to appear before you in support of my amendment to H.R. 
2260. My amendment, if enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1961, the 
authority to induct persons under the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. I am also introducing a concurrent resolution which will establish a joint 
congressional committee composed of seven Members of the Senate and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives who will undertake a full and complete 
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investigation and study of (1) the operation of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, the Reserve programs, and the programs of procurement of 
military personnel by the Armed Forces, and (2) the alternatives to the system 
of induction of civilians for military training and service as a method of main- 
taining the personnel strength requisite for national security. Now I should like 
to explain why a number of my colleagues and I question a blanket 4-year exten- 
sion of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been a time in our history when it was more impor- 
tant for us to be strong militarily and to have an impregnable defense posture. 
Not only is it important to the United States, but it is important to the entire 
free world. It will also demonstrate to the Communist world that we are con- 
stantly improving our military position. We are certain that no Member of 
Congress disagrees with the importance and necessity of our being militarily 
strong. There is, however, apparent disagreement as to how we should achieve 
and promote a defense system which will deter any would-be aggressor while 
maintaining our basic freedoms. Because of this disagreement it is of para- 
mount importance that we review, reinvestigate, and reconsider certain of the 
basic assumptions inherent in our present military system. 

There is no phase of our Military Establishment which demands more general 
review and discussion than our military conscription system. 

Many responsible military leaders feel that the maximum strength of the 
Armed Forces cannot be maintained without the pressure of a Selective Service 
System. Consequently, no hasty action should be taken which would immedi- 
ately end the draft. But, on the other hand, we cannot afford, either politically, 
morally, militarily, or socially, a mere blanket 4-year extension of the draft 
which will freeze into our military system until 1963 the present inefficiencies 
which are so much a part of the system which has come to be universal only in 
its discriminations, effective only in the perpetuation of the untested premise 
that there are no other effective alternatives to attract men to the armed serv- 
ices. I firmly believe that some of the arguments against conscription are so 
sound and raise such important questions that in the interest of both national 
security for the United States and freedom for our citizens we are forced to 
reconsider the administration request for a 4-year extension. Rather, I suggest 
a 2-year extension, during which a joint committee will, hopefully, seek rational 
alternatives to the present conscription method. 

(1) One of the most telling points against our Selective Service System is an 
economic argument. At the present time the Federal Government spends as 
much as $14,000 for the training of each draftee. The present high turnover of 
military personnel who are drafted constitute a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, adds to our mounting cost of national defense, and exerts an inflationary 
pressure on our whole economy. When these men leave the armed services, not 
only do millions of the taxpayers’ dollars leave the service with them, but the 
services are then faced with the task of beginning all over again with training 
green recruits. B. H. Liddell Hart, the British strategist and military historian, 
in his book “Defense of the West” argues that the cost of training conscripts 
and other costs caused by the rapid turnover of short-time soldiers are not 
exceeded by gains in military power and military security. He states “con- 
scripts cannot be trained in 18 months or 2 years to the high grade of skill 
required for modern warfare, for by the time they are trained to even an employ- 
ment level, so little of their period of service remains that their employment is 
bad economy.” Furthermore, conscription “heavily handicaps the regulars and 
their effective utilization for a very large proportion of them are absorbed 
directly or indirectly into the training machine for conscripts, and in caretaker 
jobs at home and overseas.” Many of the tasks which are perforined by draftees 
and those who become Regulars through enlistment could very well be performed 
by civilians. For example, the Air Force put into practice a few years ago a 
project known as Project Native Son. The project called for replacement of a 
mnilitary man by an indigenous civilian in those tasks which could be performed 
just as well by civilians. According to a report in Aviation Week, September 6, 
1954, the Air Force was able to relieve 43,000 military personnel for a new 
combat unit through the replacement of these men with only 31,000 civilian 
foreign nationals. Clearly, if such a program can be undertaken abroad and be 
successful, an even larger program using American citizens may profitably be 
undertaken in the United States. At the very least a study should be made of 
the possibility. 

The Cordiner report, prepared at the request of the President, points out 
that only approximately 3 out of 100 draftees reenlist after their 2-year term 
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ends. Mr. Cordiner underscores Liddell Hart’s view when he states that the 
advance in “modern war technology makes it almost impossible to train a spe- 
cialist in 2 years.” Mr. Cordiner also notes that these men, just at the moment 
they become useful, leave the service. This brings to mind two other important 
and enlightening statements presented in the Cordiner report. Cordiner stated, 
after talking to hundreds of enlisted men, “I found antagonism and bitterness 
over the draft. They (the men) were checking off the days until they got out. 
We must devote 25 percent of our military effort to training men who do not 
stay. The trainers are discouraged. They resemble the poor teacher whose 
every class flunks.” Furthermore, the accident rate is very high because of 
the inexperience of men who use and man intricate weapons. The Armed Forces 
themselves estimate that close to $5 billion worth of equipment has been rendered 
useless because of these inexperienced men, according to the Cordiner report. 
It is no wonder that now men who enter the 6-month program are not given any 
inkling of the use of modern weapons for fear they will damage the equipment. 
This, of course, raises the question of the merit of a program or system which 
now prepares men for the kind of war that was fought in 1939. 

The most obvious point made against military conscription is that it is based 
on compulsion and, therefore, is alien to American traditions because our society 
is based on the voluntary actions of free individuals. Yet we all recognize 
that during other great national emergencies democratic standards and ideals 
have had to be protected through the use of military conscription. This was 
accepted by our citizens during the Second World War because of the immediate 
necessity for mass armies and because conscription was universally applied. 
But under the present Selective Service System, more than one-half of the men 
in the eligible age group have, by a combination of circumstances and means, 
including deferment, been excused from any form of military service. A large 
part of the burden of conscription has fallen unfairly upon youths who for 
economic reasons are unable to obtain draft deferments. These men are those 
who cannot afford to attend college or who must postpone marriage and the 
raising of a family. It is indeed an unfortunate thing when society aids its 
young men through devious means to avoid their draft obligation. According 
to John Graham, in a study prepared for the Fund for the Republic, there are 
as many as 60 ways for a young man to fulfill his military obligation without 
actually serving his time in the draft. For example, in early 1957 the pool of 
draft-age men was about 5 million, of whom 2.3 million were fathers who, 
consequently, are indefinitely deferred under draft regulations. Conscientious 
objectors are deferred; many professional athletes are disqualified because of 
physical handicaps: college students are deferred: scientists, for the most part, 
are deferred. By Executive order set forth in January 1956, men past 26 years 
of age are dropped to the bottom of the draft list. This has the effect of 
releasing these men from their military obligation. I am not arguing that 
these people should not be deferred. However, it is clear that the so-called 
universality of the system is nonexistent. Married students in college often have 
children to avoid going into the draft. Those who are unable to avoid the draft 
because of economic or social circumstances are the ones who must enter the 
Army at pay rates much lower than those prevailing in civilian life, thereby 
adding to their own economic burdens and delaying their own efforts to overcome 
their relatively low economic status. Prof. John Galbraith, of Harvard, has 
asserted that “the draft survives principally as a device by which we use com- 
pulsion to get young men to serve at less than the market rate of pay. We 
shift the cost of military service from the well-to-do taxpayer who benefits by 
lower taxes to the impecunious young draftee.” We are willing to have quantity 
with the illusion of protection rather than quality with the reality of security. 

As Mr. Cordiner has pointed out in his now famous report, “the modern 
military manpower problem reduced to its simplest terms is one of quality 
rather than quantity. It is not merely a matter of the total number of people 
on hand but is much more a matter of the competence, skill, and experience 
of these people. The military services are not able at present and under present 
circumstances to keep and challenge and develop the kinds of people needed 
for the period of time necessary for those people to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the operation of the force.” 

There is an apparent lack of enthusiasm for the present reserve forces pro- 
gram. This is clearly understandable. New weapons have altered radically our 
national military strategy, and in so doing they have reduced our need for 
masses of military manpower. Be it right or wrong—and this question may 
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well be one which would have to be reevaluated along with a basic review of our 
military manpower policies—our national military strategy now assumes that a 
major war fought with weapons of mass destruction would be brought to a de- 
cision in a relatively short period of time. These weapons of mass destruction, 
delivered by long-range bombers and ballistics missiles, supposedly would render 
mass armies obsolete. And if mass armies will be obsolete in a future war, 
so will those reserve arms from which our mass armies are built. One justifica- 
tion for large reserve forces, a justification which figures in prominence in the 
establishment of the 6-month program, is that in case of another Korea the 
necessary forces could be mobilized quickly from the military reserve. How- 
ever, the development and adoption of small-yield nuclear weapons for tactical 
use have supposedly led the Department of Defense and: the administration to 
conclude that even in limited war modern technology reduces the need for masses 
of men. Even if this is not true, can it be honestly said by anyone in the mili- 
tary that the 6-month program as it is presently constituted gives the enlisted 
man enough opportunity and training in the use of nuclear weapons so that 
he would be combat ready in such a war? Do any of us have any illusions 
about a 6-month reserve program or the Air Force 10-week training? Does 
anyone believe that these men are learning what must be learned about com- 
plex weapons and weapons systems which are necessary in either a tactical war 
or a total war? It would be impossible to teach these men in such a short time 
and have them of use to our national security. Here is an example of what I 
mean. Writing in the Nation, May 10, 1958, Eric Pearl, a veteran of the 6- 
month program, states: “I was to learn nothing more than how to turn a radio 
on and how to shut one off, turn it on, shut it off, on, off. It required simula- 
tion, dedication, and no skill. I couldn’t help sharing the guilt of my superiors 
for having let me get away with all this; and as I used to sit and look about 
my classroom at the many B.A.’s, and M.A.’s and LL.B.’s who were turning on 
and shutting off their radios, or as I looked through the window at the even 
greater number who were policing the area outside I could not stop myself from 
thinking of what a waste of talent it all was.” 

After all, not much can be accomplished in 10 weeks, 6 months, or 2 years when 
one considers the bewildering complexities of modern military technology, es- 
pecially when the men in the program, both teachers and trainees, have no in- 
terest or intention of staying in the service. As the great historian Walter Millis 
has stated, and as was underscored at these hearings a few days ago by Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay, “If we ever mobilized 37 infantry and armored divisions 
envisaged by the 1955 Reserve Act it seems most unlikely that we could transport 
or supply them over railways, through ports and across beaches smoldering and 
radioactive from the nuclear fires. The ground soldier is thought of today 
primarily as an instrument for limited or brush-fire wars; as such he is scarcely 
any longer a ground soldier but must be air transportable, which limits his 
numbers severely. Military men now pretty generally believe that any major 
war will have to be fought to the end with whatever was ready at the begin- 
nings—and that means combat ready. If we should again be required to mo- 
bilize great masses of manpower, comparable to the 15 million men raised in 
1941-1945, most of them would have to be trained to complex technical skills not 
usually acquirable from the kind of training one gets in boot camp or in Na- 
tional Guard and reserve units.” 

An argument which must be examined and met through extended study is 
the notion that the draft laws encourage enlistments in branches of services 
other than the Army. Although there are no clear answers in this as yet, I 
have certain comments about this. One might conjecture and feel reasonably 
safe in stating that those men who enlist in other services in order to avoid the 
draft will not reenlist after their 3-year period. We may find a clue for stating 
this in the fact that many college students enter ROTC in order to escape being 
enlisted men. However, at least 73 percent of those in ROTC programs quit 
the minute their compulsory tour of duty is up. This, in itself, is a shocking 
thing. Hundreds of boys who enter officer training programs are there for no 
other reason than they do not want to lead an enlisted man’s life. Is this the 
way to develop dedicated, thoughtful and responsible military leaders? Just as 
some men enter ROTC programs to escape being enlisted men, so it is that other 
men enter 3-year enlisted programs and leave them after 3 years to escape army 
service for 2 years. This is supported, for example, by the fact that only 8 per- 
cent of first-term enlistees reenlisted in 1955. If this is true, the Army may 
well ask itself whether its contention is more sophistie than sound for, again, 
it is questionable whether 3-year enlistees are so much better than 2-year 
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draftees, when you recognize that 3-year men aren't staying either. If it is not 
the case, then one of our basic reasons for continuing the draft is unsound. 

Finally, there is the question of individual liberty which must be considered. 
In a democracy and especially in the United States, we try to protect as many 
voluntary actions on the part of the individual as is conceivably possible while 
guaranteeing a well-ordered and secure society. In the past, war has made it 
necessary to suspend, in part, the voluntary aspect of our society. We are still 
doing this in our draft system; not as a result of the pressures of war but be- 
cause of what might be a fundamental fear in actually facing up to the weak- 
ness of our present military system. This kind of fear, I need not tell you, could 
lead to the ultimate decline of the entire free world. Furthermore, it should 
be made clear that each time we suspend a voluntary action of an individual 
or a group of individuals, without examining closely whether or not we have 
to suspend the voluntary action, we are destroying that which has made the 
American form of government unique among nations. To arguments of this 
kind can be added many others. For example, it can hardly be expected that 
men living in a free and voluntary society who are forced involuntarily: into 
military life for a fixed period of time will, by and large, be deeply motivated 
to give their best efforts while they wear a uniform, especially when there is 
ho apparent reason for their being in uniform, when the tasks they perform 
have no relation to modern warfare. As Maj. Gen. Harold R. Maddux, who 
directs the Defense Department's division of manpower requirements, said in 
May 1958, “* * * We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade a 
military career in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change with huge 
numbers of men compelled to serve against their will.” 

John Graham has pointed out, “uncertainties about the draft make it impos- 
sible for young men to plan ahead and, as a result, discourage them from getting 
the advanced training in the sciences or professions that the country is needing 
increasingly.” The feeling of loss, of insecurity, and uselessness is compounded 
for thousands and thousands of young men who are already caught up with 
the bewildering and perplexing problems of adolescence and young adulthood. 
In brief, there are many political, economic and strategic reasons for believing 
that our Nation’s military manpower problems would be solved best by the 
abolition of conscription and by reliance on a highly trained, highly skilled, 
and well-paid army. The Cordiner report has recommended some ways in 
which such an army might be brought into existence. This report, however, 
did not adequately consider the problem of attracting men into service through 
higher incentives. It did suggest that a complete analysis and investigation 
be undertaken for the increase in quantity and quality of housing for military 
men and their families. The committee also urged more study of fringe ben- 
fits which would play an important role in maintaining and attracting a high 
caliber of men who would stay in the service for a longer period than either 
2 or 3 years. It should be noted that when Congress increased the fringe bene- 
fits for members already in the armed services in 1955-56 the reenlistment rate 
climbed 10 percent or almost twice the reenlistment level of the previous year. 
This certainly suggests that even more use of fringe benefits and incentives 
will attract and keep the kind of men necessary to protect the free world. 

Clearly, the Cordiner report represents only a beginning of the studies which 
must be made before it is feasible to abolish conscription—as inefficient and 
inequitable as it may be. However, the Cordiner report shows that it is high 
time that we agree to reexamine all of the premises upon which our conscrip- 
tion method is based. Our greatest need with respect to national military 
manpower policy is a full-scale review of the problems, alternatives, and solu- 
tions which relate to this vital national security issue. This must be made 
lest we drift with the compounding errors and inequities of our conscription 
policies. 

Consequently, I am suggesting in a concurrent resolution that it is the re- 
sponsibility and policy of the Congress to use all means possible to better pro- 
vide for the common defense through the modernization of our military system 
in a manner calculated to promote maximum freedom for the individual and 
greater national security for the society. It can best do this through the estab- 
lishment of a joint congressional committee which will review our conscription 
methods and possible alternatives to it during the next 18 months. This com- 
mittee, I hope, will be comprised of members of the great Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate, the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, members of the Science 
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and Astronautics Committees of the House and Senate, and the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. 

In conjunction with my proposed committee, I am asking that the present 
Selective Service and Reserve Forces Act be extended for only 2 years, during 
which time this committee will be able to delve deeply and comprehensively 
into the manifold problems of our present military system. Then after a thor- 
ough study of the recommendations of this committee we can decide on whether 
or not the draft is to be extended or whether there are better alternatives to it. 

I thank this committee for the time given to me, and I thank especially the 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Vinson, for his help and understanding. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr, Chairman, could I make this one brief observation 
that has come up on several occasions in the testimony this morning? 
[ think perhaps there may be some unawareness of the fact that this 
committee last year did study very carefully the Cordiner report and 
went into every aspect of it. I think that should be said, because 
apparently it has been ignored. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much, Mr, Wolf. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnainman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. I would like to ask Congressman Wolf if he realizes 
that the Cordiner report that our colleague from Virginia spoke of 
actually recommended greater increases for the higher officers than 
the Congress granted, that there were greater disparities in the rec- 
ommendations of the Cordiner Committee than the Congress actually 
put through. 

So when speaking glowingly of the recommendations of the Cordi- 
ner Committee, you should also know that Cordiner recommended 
some of the very things that you are finding fault with. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Wilson, I have stated in my statement, with all due 
respect for your position, that I felt that the Cordiner report did not 
go far enough. I agree with some of the things the Cordiner report 
suggested. I do not feel that everything that the Cordiner report 
suggested was carried out, however. 

Mr. Witson. Well —— 

Mr. Wotr. This is why I asked for this committee to review and 
study these considerations. 

Mr. Wuson. If we followed the Cordiner recommendations you 
would have found even more things to find fault with, as far as the 
disparity in pay between the upper and the lower ranks. 

Mr. Wotr. Well, I hope you will consider that I am not as inter- 
ested in finding faults as I am in possibly opening up the question 
so that the American people may have greater security. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wolf. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Harold Row, the Church of the 
Brethren. 

Is Mr. Row here? 

Come around, Mr, Row, please, sir. 

Mr. Ramsey. I am Duane H. Ramsey. I am giving the testimony 
on behalf of Mr. Row in behalf of the Church of the Brethren. 

The CHarrman. You are Mr. Ramsey ? 

Mr. Ramsey. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right, Mr. Ramsey, you may proceed. 

Mr. Ramsey. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee: My 
name is Duane H. Ramsey. I am the minister of the Washington 
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City Church of the Brethren at Fourth Street and North Carolina 
Avenue SE., here in Washington, D.C. 

The testimony I give is presented on behalf of the General Brother- 
hood Board of the Church of the Brethren, 22 South State Street, 
Elgin, Ill., which functions as the administrative body of the de- 
nomination according to the principles, tenets, and decisions of the 
highest authority, the annual conference, of the Church of the 
Brethren. 

On February 28, 1955, Dr. DeWitt L. Miller presented testimony 
on behalf of the Church of the Brethren in opposition to the Reserve 
Forces Act which at that time extended until June 30, 1959, the Gov- 
ernment’s power to draft men into the Armed Forces for a period 
of 2 years. 

In his testimony, Dr. Miller asserted that the bill should have been 
defeated because : 

(1) It was another step in the direction of military dominance 
over our common life and a step away from the democratic principles 
and freedoms upon which this Nation was founded. 

(2) It indoctrinates the youth subjected to it with authoritarian 
and militaristic ideals which are contrary to democratic philosophies 
and which generally have a disrupting influence on their lives. 

(3) It violates some very basic concepts of Jesus Christ and the 
teachings of the New Testament in that it depends upon the ways and 
powers of men for security more than the way and the power of God. 

Now 4 years after the passing of this legislation and during whic!) 
conscription has continued in effect there seems to be no valid reason 
for the church to alter its opposition; rather there seems to be an 
increasing urgency to join the forces of other groups who believe 
that peacetime conscription being unsound in principle, discrimina 
tory in practice, and unnecessary in fact, should expire as scheduled 
on June 30, 1959. 

A careful study of the experiences of the past 4 years indicates 
clearly that the present law gives the military influence and control 
over the lives of our young men which can be permanently damaging 
to the individual personality as well as to the soul of the Nation. For 
many it means disruption of college, marriage or vocational plans: 
it molds them into institutional patterns and limits severely indi- 
vidual initiative: it encourages reliance on force and governments. 

When the law was enacted it was intended to provide for universal 
training, but under actual operation it has been unfair and not at all 
universal. As you know, by early 1957, 2.3 million men or 46 percent 
of the draft pool proved physically or mentally unfit for military 
service. An additional 1.4 million were deferred because they were 
fathers. Other deferments reduced the percentage of men actually 
drafted to less than 40 percent. This would indicate, certainly, only a 
partial success at the universal training the bill intended to 
accomplish. 

It was also indicated 4 years ago that conscription was a necessary 
part of our national security in terms of having vast numbers of men 
trained and ready for combat. However, the studies of eminent men 
such as President Ralph Cordiner of General Electric have revealed 
that the training of draftees is inadequate and of minimum value for 
security purposes in our age. Some conclusions of the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee headed by Mr. Cordiner were: 
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(1) That it is almost impossible to train a specialist in 2 years. 

(2) That since 97 out of every 100 draftees leave as soon as their 2- 
year term ends, we are devoting 25 percent of our military effort to 
training men who don’t stay. 

(3) That— 

The modern military manpower problem reduced to its simplest terms is one 
of quality rather than the quantity. It is not merely a matter of the total num- 
ber of people on hand, but it is much more a matter of the level of competence, 
skill, and experience of those people. 

It would hardly seem, therefore, that conscription is either wise or 
effective as a means of adequate training or preparation for defense 
or security. 

In earlier testimony before the committee, it has been stated that the 
draft is necessary in order to force adequate numbers of men into 
volunteering—that enlistment quotas could not be met without the 
stimulus provided by the draft. This seems to be very questionable 
justification for the conscription and subjection of the youth of our 
land to a compulsory military experience. It is unquestionably a very 
expensive method. 

eyond this, the Church of the Brethren would finally oppose the 
extension of conscription for religious reasons. We believe and have 
declared officially that all war and preparation for war issin. It seems 
to us an evil contrary to the life and message of Christ and the will of 
God. This position was officially reaffirmed in 1957 by 1,023 delegates 
representing over 200,000 members of our denomination. 

It is our aim to be loyal and devoted citizens of our country, with 
the understanding that loyalty to the state is always subject to a higher 
loyalty to God. Unless God’s ways are our ways, our ways are 
destined to failure. We feel our responsibility therefore to support 
legislation in harmony with God’s law and to oppose that which is 
not. 

In this attitude it is our prayer that the members of this com- 
mittee and of this Congress shall defeat the bill to extend the draft 
and immediately pursue the promotion and enactment of other 
methods which will establish and preserve the peace and which are 
more in harmony with what we know is God’s plan. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Dr. Ramsey. 

Mr. Krrentn. Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrcnty. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
presentation of testimony by various witnesses who have appeared be- 
fore us this morning. Apparently the principal subject upon which 
they are basing a large majority of their argument is the universal 
military training status of the present act in the proposed House 
resolution to be adopted. 

I am intending at the proper time to offer an amendment to H.R. 
2260 to eliminate the word “universal” from the bill and only call it 
the Military Training and Service Act. Under that particular name, 
it will probably come nearer to the realization of exactly what is 
being done under the draft law, so to speak, and take it out of the 
category of the so-called universal aspect upon which they are basing 
most of their arguments at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Kitchin. 
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Thank you, Dr. Ramsey. 
Now, the next witness is Mr. Clifford Earle, of the United Presby- 
terian Church. Is Mr. Earle here? 

(No response. ) 

The CHamman. Then the next witness is Congresswoman Edith 
Green. Is Mrs. Green here ? 

The next witness then is Mr. Samual Livering, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation. 

Mr. Smart. ‘That is your list for tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I knew it. I wanted to see if any of them were 
here today. 

(Mr. Smart aside. ) 

The CuHarrman. Any witnesses here from the National Council of 
Churches ? 

Mr. Haminton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James H. Hamilton, associate director, Washington office, 
National Council of Churches. Our spokesman is in town both today 
and tomorrow. The spokesman for the United Christian Youth 
Movement who is from out of town is here today and is scheduled to 
appear tomorrow. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
request that out of deference to their presence today you permit them 
to testify in our place at this time and us to testify in the morning. 

The CuarrMan. He is here to testify now / 

Mr. Hamitton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let him come around then. 

Give the reporter your name. You are testifying for the National 
Council of Churches, is that right ? 

Mr. Laneron. No, for the National United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 

The Cuairman. I see. 

Mr. Bennett. Is that denominational or interdenominational ? 

Mr. Lanerton. It is interdenominational, as I explain in my report. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Langton, you may proceed now. 

Mr. Laneron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I begin my 
testimony, which I have put on a written paper, which is before you, 
I would like to call to your attention a poll which was recently taken 
by the Youth Research Institute. This was published on December 
4. The purpose of this was to determine how young people across 
our country feel about the draft. 

The question that was asked young people across the country 
was: Do you think that the draft should be discontinued? Seventy- 
four percent of the young men interviewed indicated that they thought 
that the draft should be discontinued. Sixty-two percent of the girls 
throught it should be discontinued. A total of 68 percent felt that 
the draft should be discontinued. 

Secondly, the second question was: Do you think that the pay scale 
should be raised to attract professionals? Eighty-one percent of the 
boys indicated that it should be. Seventy-six percent of the girls 
ig that it should be. A total of 79 percent felt that it should 

The third question was: Would you make a career if the pay was 
on the same level with industry? Thirty-two percent felt that they 
would; they would make a career out of the armed services. 
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Now I would like to turn to my prepared statement. 

The Cuairman. All right, go right ahead with your statement now. 

Mr. Lanetron. My name is Stuart Langton. I am the national 
chairman of the United Christian Youth Movement, a semiautono- 
mous unit related to the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, but in its own right representing the 
youth fellowships of 30 major national denominations and serving 
well over 10 million young people all across the country. Some of 
our constituent member groups hope to be able to preesnt testimony 
on their own behalf, and the National Conference of Methodist Youth 
has already done so this morning, but our general mandate to repre- 
sent our constituency on the issues before this committee can be well 
documented by official actions taken and reaffirmed over a period of 
15 years. 

As indicated by testimony before this and other committees of the 
Congress in 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1955, the United Christian. Youth 
Movement, on the unanimous vote of its constituent communions, is 
unalterably opposed to the principle of permanent peacetime con- 
scription as repugnant to the ideals of democracy and contrary to the 
way of love and reconciliation which is at the heart of our Christian 
faith. 

While we recognize that the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act is not presently before this committee for consideration, legis- 
lation to extend its drafting provisions naturally raises all the basic 
questions which were discussed at the time that act was passed. The 
seeming haste with which these hearings have been called, and the pro- 
posal to provide for a 4-year extension at this time, suggest to some of 
us that we have good reason to be concerned that the idea of peacetime 
conscription not be established by piecemeal legislation. 


OUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE MILITARY SITUATION 


We recognize that we are not experts on military matters. On the 
other hand, testimony which spoke only to religious principles and 
convictions might be discounted by some as being idealistic and un- 
related to the facts of life. The committee will appreciate that we 
are trying to deal with military considerations as we understand them. 

American Christian youth recognize that national security is a legit- 
imate and necessary concern of our Government. There would be 
some differences of opinion in our constituency on the best means to 
secure true security, but one conviction would stand clear. True and 
ultimate security can never be comprehended in purely military terms. 

Nevertheless, to the degree that military strength may be a com- 
ponent of some forms of national security, we believe the present and 
proposed legislation is open to serious question. 

1. It is not universal in its operation. When only about 125,000 
out of nearly 2,000,000 eligibles are involved in this universal obliga- 
tion, an obvious element of discrimination must be faced. Those in- 
telligent enough or affluent enough to continue formal education, 
those who marry early and have young children, those who enter cer- 
tain professions—all these may find themselves deferred or exempt. 
Actually and increasingly the draft catches a larger percentage of 
those intellectually, socially, or financially unable to escape it, which 
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does not reflect well on its democratic administration nor portend well 
for the armed services which attempt to build national security out of 
slim second pickings. 

2. It is not a good investment of the taxpayer’s money. In 1953, 
the Defense Department estimated it cost $11,000 per man to train 
these inductees. This figure is undoubtedly low for present computa- 
tions, but it nonetheless suggests a tremendous drain on the military 
budget without commensurate return. 

Only about 3 percent of the draftees reenlist as contrasted with 
about 25 or 30 percent of the volunteers. This means that almost a 
billion dollars in trained manpower is lost each year in the person 
of those who leave service and need to be replaced. A program mak- 
ing career service attractive enough to hold these men would likely 
be attractive enough to get them to volunteer in the first place, mak- 
ing a draft unnecessary. That billion dollars could mean an addi- 
tional $500 to each man now in military service, each year, at no addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayer. 

3. It is not adequate to our modern military needs. While military 
minds are concerned over the possible need to face small wars as well 
as large ones, it still seems to be clear that tactical and strategic atomic 
weapons coupled with long-range missiles make the large military 
formations of the past obsolete. If our need is largely for a fairly 
manageable, highly competent, extremely well-trained force of tech- 
nicians—it is clear we neither get them nor hold them through the 
draft system. 

The most competent scientific and engineering students are rightly 
deferred or exempted. The persons we do draft and train as special- 
ists are soon lost to the service. Even granting time for mobilization 
in any future emergency, the obsolescence of weapons as well as of 
trained manpower would make costly, time-consuming retraining 
necessary. 

As General Curtis E. LeMay pointed out to Congress this week, 
an all-out nuclear war would last only 2 or 3 days and would be fought 
almost entirely by men in uniform when it began. Therefore, a 
career-service technical force would be more capable of providing the 
backbone of national security than a revolving-door collection of per- 
sonnel in various stages of readiness working under poor motivation. 
When young men are poorly motivated and forced by induction to 
serve in the Armed Forces, it is known they are often bitter and antago- 
nistic and often make poor soldiers. 

4. It is misleading to our military leaders, our people and other 
nations. The military must learn to think in terms of the future 
rather than the past. Large standing forces promote an illusion of 
strength that can dangerously mislead us regarding our true posture. 
Large standing forces seem to many always like a declaration of 
aggressive intent or potential—a misapprehension of our motives 
that we want neither our friends or enemies to have. 


OUR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CONCERNS 


The democratic ideal, founded in the religious concept of the worth 
of each individual, makes individual choice and freedom of action a 
part of our priceless heritage. Every pressure which chips away at 
a person's right to decide for himself the ways in which he can or will 
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best serve his society, by that much lessens our corporate freedom and 
undermines the roots of our national spirit and purpose. 

We believe that matters pertaining to a person’s individual moral 
code and practice—the bearing of arms, the gsi of killing or 
being killed—or to his individual vocational choice—career service, 
military science, humanitarian social service, etc.—are and should con- 
tinue to be outside the purview of any government so long as the indi- 
vidual, in the exercise of his own rights, is respective of the rights of 
others. 

We are concerned that the continued tacit assumption of the right 
to draft men into military service in peacetime will tend to create an 
atmosphere in which government will be permitted to increasingly 
invade the private lives of its citizens to the end that man will serve 
the state rather than the state serving man, or help to create an over- 
bearing military system and attitude which will increasingly dominate 
our national life and, if the lessons of history ring true, lead to our 
downfall and decay. 

We feel that the unsettling effects of the draft have already taken 
a heavy toll from our true posture of security. A nation is only as 
strong as the fabric of its life. By interrupting educational plans 
and career training, the draft has deprived our society of countless 
numbers of the trained persons it needs to continue health and growing. 
By disrupting job possibilities for young people, the draft has con- 
tributed directly to idleness, temptation, and delinquency for many. 
By upsetting life plans and throwing the future into confusion, the 
draft and the general military atmosphere have tended to lead young 

ple to feel that stability is an illusion and life pleasures need to 
taken all at once lest they be missed entirely, with consequent 
weakening of our moral standards. 

We are convinced that a continuing reliance on military means and 
military strength as the major avenue to national security is futile 
and most likely will lead to national destruction. We see clearly that 
arms races, especially in a day of ultimate weapons, are inutile, wild- 
goose chases, and an open invitation to catastrophe. We know that 
armed existence in a hostile world is untenable even if our national 
policy or national spirit could abide such an option. We understand 
our future hope for peace with justice and security to be inescapably 
linked with the legitimate hopes for peace with justice and security of 
all other peoples of the world. 

We call upon our Government, before it is too late, to wake up to 
the fact that the world cannot be coerced militarily and economically 
into loving us or living with us as friends; to see the truth that the 
world cannot continue half slave, half free, nor can it be at peace half 
hungry and ill clad, half wallowing in surpluses. We pray our leaders 
may see the folly, the trap, the dead-end in their fixation on shining 
military hardware which blinds them to the fact that peace must be 
waged as hard and as expensively as war ever has been—or it will not 
be enough. 





OUR OWN INVOLVEMENT 


Let it be clear that we are not calling our Government to hard 
choices or expensive alternatives we are not prepared to accept for 
ourselves. Our young people are vitally concerned about interna- 
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tional affairs and are deeply involved in efforts to build understanding 
and good will. Hundreds of them pay their own way and give of 
their time and energies in work projects of reconstruction and relief 
around the world. The work camp program is a voluntary service 
that has contributed to better understanding, welfare, and peace 
among many nations. 

Thousands of young people are involved in various programs of 
exchange and visitation. Literally millions of them give generously 
to funds for direct relief of critical need in all corners of this earth. 
Many thousands are seriously preparing for lifetime careers in social 
service, missionary work, international relations, and foreign or diplo- 
matic service in an effort to make a positive contribution to world 
understanding. 

These things our young people do voluntarily, without any compul- 
sion save their personal concern for the world and its need. They 
believe these efforts do more to promote true peace and therefore true 
national security than any draft legislation now or ever before this 
committee. How much more would they do, and countless others of 
them and adults as well. if the Government were to creatively forsake 
its old reliance on milita. y might and launch out on a bold new venture 
of world peace and reconciliation designed not to frighten the world, 
but to serve it. 

It is our belief that if in contrast to a program of military conserip- 
tion the Government were to establish a voluntary program, providing 
opportunities for peaceful constructive service, for better health edu- 
caton and welfare, then large numbers of men and women would be 
anxious to serve their Nation in this positive way and make a more 
lasting contribution to the long-range security and peace of our Nation 
and the world. 

Before you dismiss all this as visionary, we would point out in clos- 
ing that it is high time, at the middle of the 20th century, that we 
stopped trying to deal with 21st century problems with 18th century 
mentalities or programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Langton. 

Now members of the committee, before we recess, let me ask: Is there 
anyone in the audience who is scheduled for tomorrow but desires to 
testify today ¢ 

Come around and give your name, sir. Just bear with us. We will 
get through in a few minutes, I think. Accommodate these witnesses. 

Mr. Acktey. I would like to testify today. I believe I am scheduled 
for tomorrow. 

The Cuatrman. What is your name? 
ate Ackiey. Sheldon Ackley, representing the American Ethical 

nion. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes. Dr. Sheldon Ackley ? 

Mr. Acktey. Right. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now, Doctor—we will sit here notwithstanding the fact that the 
House is in session—we will sit here and let you present your views. 
All right, now, you may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Acxtey. Thank you very much. My name is Sheldon Ackley, 
and I am appearing in behalf of the American Ethical Union, as a 
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member of its board of directors, leader of the ethical culture society 
of Long Island, one of its constituent societies, and leader-representa- 
tive of its public affairs committee. “sit 

The American Ethical Union is a liberal, noncreedal religious move- 
ment dedicated to the development of character in its members and 
to the improvement of human relationships everywhere. It has been 
in existence for 83 years. During this time, it has been concerned 
primarily to satisfy the religious needs of its members, who share 
a perspective upon life in which ethical values are paramount. It has 
also achieved deserved recognition for its services in the fields of edu- 
cation, social welfare, and community relations. 

I speak today out of our continuing concern for the welfare of 
American citizens, whether or not they are members of the American 
Ethical Union, who are devoted to our country and conscientious in 
upholding their moral ideals but who derive these firmly held ideals 
from sources other than a belief in a Supreme Being. 

It has been our experience over the years that there are a number of 
such people and that their personal dilemma is acute when as con- 
scientious objectors they are confronted with the requirements of be 
lief as described in the Selective Service Act of 1948 and later ex- 
tensions of this act such as the Military Training and Service Act of 
1955, viz, belief in a Supreme Being. 

As a representative here of the American Ethical Union, I wish 
to make it clear that we take no stand with respect to the continuation 
of the Selective Service Act itself, and do not base our disapproval 
of the clause requiring belief in a Supreme Being upon our own op- 
position to service in the armed forces. 

We do, however, as loyal Americans find it contrary to the spirit of 
our treasured religious freedom that a theistic belief should be re- 
quired of a citizen as a condition of his benefit under the terms of this 
law, for our laws should apply equally to all Americans regardless of 
their religion. We maintain that sincere and conscientious convic- 
tions can and do originate in sources other than theistic belief or re- 
ligious affiliations, and we think that, whatever their origin, such 
sincere and conscientious convictions should be respected. 

The American Ethical Union therefore opposes the requirement of 
belief in a Supreme Being as the sole basis for lawful exemption from 
military service as a conscientious objector. It does so out of its 
belief that this requirement fails to embody that respect for individual 
conscience which has been an important part of our cherished tradi- 
tion of religious freedom. It asks no special benefits for those citizens 
who fail to acknowledge a Supreme Being; it asks merely that they 
receive the same benefits under this law as do all others. 

I therefore submit the following resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the American Ethical Union at its regular meeting on 
January 24, 1959, and ask that this committee recommend the altera- 
tion of H.R. 2260 to take its petition into account : 

Ethical Societies are religious fellowships. As such, we recognize the right 
and duty of our members to follow the dictates of their own consciences and 
religious convictions in all matters, including the nonpacifist or pacifist positions. 

Further, we maintain that those rights which are provided in law entitling 
members of theistic religious fellowships to recognition of their status as con- 


scientious objectors shall be available to those who hold the pacifist conviction 
on nontheistic grounds. 
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Whereas the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Military Training and 
Service Act of 1955 are narrowly constricted in these areas: 

It is hereby resolved that the Congress of the United States be petitioned 
to amend the act so that the restrictive definition of “religious training and 
belief” be stricken from the present act and that the wording of the 1940 act be 
restored with the addition “or personal conviction” immediately following 
“religious training and belief,” and that “military” be substituted for ‘com- 
batant,” to read as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to require any person to be 
subject to military training and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who, by reason of religious training and belief, or personal conviction, 
is conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any form.” 

I wish to thank the committee for its generosity in permitting me 
to represent the position of the American Ethical Union in this 
matter. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Doctor. Now, members 
of the committee, we will take a recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock, 
when I hope we can close the hearing, at which time if we can do so, 
we will take up the bill for consideration and final determination. 

Thank you very much, and I hope to see you all back here tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, January 30, 1959.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1959. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrman. Let the committee come to order. Members of the 
committee, this is a continuation of the hearing on H.R. 2260. 

The first witness I am going to ask we recognize this morning is 
General Harrison, of the National Guard. 

General, will you please come around. Now, General, the commit- 
tee will be glad to have you present your views in as brief and as perti- 
nent manner as you desire to do. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a distinct privilege for me to appear before this body as a repre- 
sentative of the National Guard Association of the United States 
speaking in behalf of some 470,000 members of the National Guard 
in support of H.R. 2260. 

While the National Guard takes considerable pride as does the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marines in being a voluntary force, we are not 
so naive as to believe that we, or for that matter, any of those Active 
Forces could be maintained at the required force levels without the 
indirect assistance provided by the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

We are a Nation of freemen—proud of our heritage and our ideals. 
As such, we are not a warlike people nor do we take easily to any 
system of mandatory military regimentation. In such a free society 
and with the tremendous strides being made in the field of technology 
and so-called pushbutton warfare, there are those who feel that a 
system of selectivity which requires the ee of our country to serve 
a period in the military forces is outmoded and outdated. 
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If we could safely dispense with such a system the millennium 
would truly have arrived and the nations of the world would be in 
complete harmony. We have only to look around, however, to dis- 
cover that the opposite is true—that the enemies of the free world 
are engaged in arousing hatreds, inciting troubles, and generally 
fostering a dangerous climate. 

There are others who would have us believe that a system of selec- 
tive service is outmoded for the reason that the decision in the next 
war will be determined in a matter of hours or days. ‘To adopt this 
concept one must first assume that the next and only war will be a 
“total war” commencing with an all-out nuclear attack and without 
warning. 

While the future cannot be foretold, the past and present are replete 
with evidence that local aggressions and periphery disturbances are 
an integral part of international life. Ifthe Congress had exclusively 
supported the “total war” concept when first advanced a few years ago 
the Army and Marines which fought in Korea, garrisoned our out- 
posts around the world, and landed in Lebanon would have been un- 
available in time of need as instruments of our national policy. 

We cannot say with certainty that the next war, if there is one, will 
not be a “total war” in which the deciding factor will be the ability 
to deliver massively destructive nuclear devices. On the other hand, 
we cannot safely prepare exclusively for such a war to the detriment 
of our national capability to contain the enemy notwithstanding the 
character or area of his attack. 

We must be practical and practicality and commonsense dictate that 
our military preparations embrace all of the possibilities—the exclu- 
sion of none. 

The Universal Military Training and Service Act is a vital in- 
gredient of our military posture. It is evidence to the world of our 
determination to remain alert and strong. It is “must” legislation 
and we strongly urge its extension as provided in H.R. 2260, 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, General. 

The committee appreciates your clear-cut statement. I am glad 
the committee has that in front of them. Thank you very much. 

General Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate General 
Harrison for his statement and also for his elevation to his new posi- 
tion as president of the association. 

Those of us who have worked with him down through the years in 
Massachusetts understand his background and appreciate the cour- 
tesies and help that he provided in the past. 

General, is there any change that you would recommend at all in 
the bill, or is it satisfactory as it stands? 

General Harrison. No. The bill is completely satisfactory as 
drawn. 

The CuairMan. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr, Kowatski. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskr. General Harrison, I would appreciate just very 
briefly how the Selective Service Act helps the National Guard ? 

General Harrison. Well, as I said, Mr. Congressman, in an indirect 
way it helps the National Guard because it provides that individuals 
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who desire to serve or perform their military obligation through the 
National Guard or through one of the other Reserve Forces are privi- 
leged to do that. 

Now, many young men perform their military service in that 
fashion. We are not so naive as to believe that we could maintain 
a strength of over 470,000 between the Army and Air Guard with- 
out the medium of selective service being in effect. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

General Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee, the next witness 
is George D. Riley, department of legislation of the AFL-CIO. Mr. 
Riley, please come around. 

Members of the committee, this is Mr. Riley, speaking on behalf 
of the AFL-CIO. Mr. Riley, it is a pleasure to have you here this 
morning. 

Mr. Ritry. Good morning, gentlemen. 

The Cuarman. You have permission to make your statement 
uninterrupted. 

Mr. Ritey. The statement will be brief, Mr. Chairman. I wanted 
to comment also—— 

The Carman, A little bit louder, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riney. Present also is Mr. Peter Henle, who is assistant direc- 
tor of our research staff, and Mr. Rudy Oswald, also of the same staff. 

The Cuamman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rriry. We will be responsive te any questions that the com- 
mittee may wish to offer. 

The AFL-CIO has vigorously supported the Selective Service Act 
as millions of young men have been called upon to defend their coun- 
try. In view of the manpower needs of a growing and expandin 
economy and the needs of the Nation’s basic security, we are aes | 
to state our views on this vital issue. 

We are fully mindful of the importance of this legislation. We 
have examined the problem carefully. H.R. 2260 would continue in 
effect the present draft act for 4 years. Since the draft has caused 
certain problems threugh the years, we are mindful of some of the 
issues raised by continued selective service and try to find the solutions. 

We have talked to officials in the Defense Department and Office of 
Civilian Defense Mobilization. We have examined figures and sta- 
tistics on the military manpower pool. As a result, the AFL-CIO 
committee on veterans’ affairs has considered the issue and has reached 
some conclusions. 


1. THE DRAFT SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


The Congress has made military service somewhat more attractive 
by increasing the pay of those who have served more than 2 years, 
by installing a special incentive program, and has offered other bene- 
fits to those on active duty. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the Armed Forces are not attracting 
sufficient volunteers to fulfill our defense needs. Thus, in order to 
meet our international commitments and to insure our own defense, 
continuation of the draft is necessary. The cold war which continues 
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to threaten our basic freedoms demands we remain strong. As only 
a continuation of the draft will insure this necessary strength, we 
support this policy. 


2. A NUMBER OF FACTORS IN THE CURRENT SITUATION ARE FLUID AND 
CHANGING OVER A PERIOD OF TIME 


The needs and makeup of the armed services are not stable. Some 
of the inequities of the Selective Service System will become more 
acute as the number of men inducted drops in the near future. The 
average age of those inducted under Selective Service is rising and 
may lead to complications, because a younger man is better able to 
be trained for the military’s needs and because it entails many hard- 
ships and inconveniences upon the older individual whose life is 
interrupted by the draft call. 

There is the real possibility that a very large portion of the young 
men will not see any military service. ea the military service comes 
more selective in its manpower requirements, as larger numbers of 
young men enter the years 19 to 26 because of the higher birth rates 
of the 1940's, the proportion of all young men who will serve in the 
military will decrease. 

Thus, because of these indications of change in the years ahead, 
the AFL-CIO believes it should not lend its support to a 4-year ex- 
tension of the draft law. Instead, we feel that the Congress should 
review the draft problem at the end of a 2-year period. 


3. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


In considering extension of obligatory service, we believe it is proper 
to consider certain rights which have been given to servicemen for 
obligatory service. Though the question is not under consideration 
at present, we feel that an extension of certain GI privileges to 
peacetime veterans is a pers of the whole picture. 

Because of the hardships of military service, some of the privileges 
of service, i.e, education and training benefits, GI loans, and life 
insurance benefits which have been dropped in recent years should 
be restored to those who perform military service in the cold war. 

Numerous bills have been introduced covering part of these recom- 
mendations, but we feel that it is necessary to emphasize these bene- 
fits because they are a concomitant right to the obligations imposed 
by the Selective Service Act. 


4, DISCHARGE AND REEMPLOYMENT 


In the overall picture, we are interested in the individual’s reem- 
ployment rights and so we urge that the phrase “under honorable con- 
ditions” be stricken from section 9(g) (1) and (2) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. We feel that this phrase some- 
times denies the reemployment rights of individuals who either have 
committed offenses such as insubordination or a.w.o.l., which are not 
civilian crimes, or who already have made restitution for their negli- 
gence in the military by appropriate military action. 

Hence we are of the view that the necessity of an honorable dis- 
charge, in order that one may regain his civilian employment, is an un- 
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fair requirement, in that it has no connection with his civilian em- 
ployment. 

It is our recommendation that the Selective Service Act be extended 
for 2 years and that, in the face of this continuation of obligatory serv- 
ice, certain benefits be provided for peacetime veterans and certain 
reemployment obstacles be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, the two gentlemen with me—Mr. Henle, first, would 
like to give you an amplification of our position on the 2-year extension, 
if you will indulge him. 

he CuarrMaAN. All right, sir. The committee will be glad to have 
your statement. 

Mr. Hentz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to be brief. 

The Defense Department has been kind enough to make available 
to us, as they have to other groups, some of the figures on which their 
requests for a 4-year extension are based. 

We have carefully reviewed those problems and those statistics. 
For two basic reasons we are suggesting that a 4-year period might not 
be appropriate. 

The first pertains to the assumptions under which the Defense De- 
partment—which the Defense Department relies on for its figures. It 
postulates certain assumptions regarding the rate of reenlistment and 
the rates of voluntary enlistment. 

Clearly, if these are changed so that more young men decide to re- 
enlist or more young men decide to vountarily enlist in the armed 
services, the requirements for those inducted under selective service 
will go down. 

We think that the reenlistment rate might well show some increase 
over the next couple of years because of the actions that Congress has 
taken in the past to make service in the military more attractive for 
those who elected to stay in the service over a 2-year period. 

We also want to call your attention to the possibility that the rate of 
unemployment in civilian life may remain at a relatively high level 
this year and possibly next year in addition. This is an issue with 
which naturally we are very much concerned. 

But examination of the data on unemployment, the figures of the 
Department of Labor and Department of Commerce, show that un- 
employment now is at a relatively high rate, even though our economy 
is in the process of a recovery period. 

And the best analysis shows—and I might point to the testimony 
yesterday by Mr. Ewan Clague, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
vefore the Joint Economic Committee, that unemployment is likely 
to remain a serious problem throughout at least most of this year. 

Under those circumstances, the rate of enlistments, that is the at- 
tractiveness of military service, tends to go up, very naturally, in the 
mind of young people. And the Defense Department people readily 
agree that if unemployment rates are relatively high, this is reflected 
in their rate of enlistment. 

Now it is hard to tell exactly what the rate is likely to be. But it 
is true that the Defense Department statistics are based on a relatively 
low rate of unemployment. And this is one of the reasons we suggest 
that their figures may show a more attractive picture from the stand- 
point of their military manpower pool than they do show. 
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The only other point I wish to make, Mr. Chairman, is that even if 
we take at their face value the statistics of the Defense Department, 
they do show that this country has today and will continue to have 
a very large number of young people available in class 1 or class 1-A 
for immediate military service. 

The number of young people in that category, roughly as of today, 
is something like 550,000 young people. 

Now, these are people, as we understand it, who have already 
passed their physical examination. They have no deferments and 
they are simply awaiting induction. 

This is equivalent to about a 5-year supply of young people consid- 
ering the present rates at which selective service is inducting people. 

Now, this figure is scheduled to continue to rise. It is 550,000 about 
now. By June of 1963, which is the end of the 4-year period, this 
figure is scheduled to be as high as 1,240,000, which would be equiva- 
lent to about 13 or 14 years of selective service inductees. 

Now, we are not contending that these figures necessarily show in 
any way that we should eliminate the draft. But we do say that in 
view of the statistics which show this increase in the military man- 
power pool, which, of course, leads to an increase in the age at which 
young people are inducted into the service—that age is continually 
rising—that it would be best, we think, if Congress took another look 
at this problem at the end of 3 years rather than at the end of 4. 
Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question ? 

The Cnamman. Yes. Mr, Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I agree completely that Congress should retain con- 
trol and the power to terminate the right of inductions by reexamin- 
ing periodically. 

Now as to the question as to whether it should be 2 years or 4 years: 
There are some practical things involved about the necessity for 
reexamining it every 2 years. 

But wouldn’t you agree that even though we extend it for 4 years, 
that Congress has not lost control over the rate of inductions because 
the inductions can’t exceed the number to maintain the maximum 
force that appropriations would provide for ? 

So by its annual appropriation of funds, necessarily based upon 
the strength during the ensuing fiscal year, the Congress still retains 
that control. And when the military departments have reached the 
strength which the money will provide for, they must automatically 
stop their intake of personnel because of that congressional mandate. 

Mr. Hentz. Well, I certainly agree to some extent, Congressman, 
that the appropriations control is a control here. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that some of these issues are 
fairly fundamental to the operation of a selective service law. [f, 
for example, the average age at which men are inducted should rise 
to 24 or 25, it seems to me that the Congress would want to see if 
there was a more equitable way in which this problem could be 
handled. 

Mr. Kitpay. But you do agree that it is not the serious situation 
that it would be if we were turning the military loose for a period 
of 4 years. They must come back every year, and under the Con- 
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stitution we couldn’t appropriate funds for more than a year for the 
maintenance of the Army, at least, and that is the only one that is 
drafting now. 

Mr. Hentz. Well, I must say I am not familiar with the exact 
appropriations procedure. 

Mr. Kirpay. I should have said more than 2 years. I just wanted 
to have the record correct. 

Mr. Hente. But it seemed to me it would be desirable to take a 
good hard look at the end of 2 years, and that unless—put it this 
way. If the extension were for 4 years, the natural tendency on 
the part of everyone concerned, that is the Defense Department and 
the committee and the Congress, would be to sort of let the thing 
slide for the whole of that 4-year period. 

Mr. Kitpay. That will be all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Rnb Heésert. May I ask a question of Mr. Riley, Mr. Chairman, 

ease ¢ 

The Cuarreman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Riley, in the second to the last paragraph, “Hence 
we offer the view that the necessity of honorable discharge in order 
that one may regain his civilian employment is an unfair require- 
ment in that it has no connection with his civilian employment.” 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. I am very interested in that particular phrase, be- 
cause I am in full accord with your statement. But there is no pro- 
hibition to industry rehiring anybody with other than an honorable 
discharge, is there? 

Mr. Ritxy. No, I know of no actual prohibition, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Congressman. But that matter has been before your com- 
mittee. It was given approval to overhaul the reemployment rights 
or privileges of the servicemen as late as last year. It went through 
the House and it got in conference stage and there it remained be- 
cause of a certain action that the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee took. 

So you really have a precedent for going into that matter and giv- 
ing some consideration to this suggestion. 

r. Hésert. I think it is a very valid request, but I just wanted 
to be clear in my own mind that the prohibition against the hiring 
of an ex-serviceman under other than honorable circumstances is not 
prohibited except in the discretion of the employer ? 

Mr. Rirry. Well, by the same token there is no requirement that he 

et back on the job, either. It seems to me to be a no man’s land that 
is here that could well be clarified as you go along with the legislation 
that is on the table here. 

Mr. Héserr. I share your opinion that this man should not be con- 
tinually penalized. 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Héserr. Yes. 

Mr. Krpay. I wonder if Mr. Riley wolud go so far as to excuse 
the man with the dishonorable discharge, that is subject to appeal and 
review by the civilian court. 

Mr. Rizey. I think I already said it, that less than honorable is 
really what we are talking about. 
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Mr. Kitpay. But you don’t intend to include the dishonorable dis- 
charge as the result of a general court-martial / 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Blandford will refresh my memory here, I am sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Riley, I recall, testified when we had hearings 
on the Doyle bill, or at least the AFL-CIO—I have forgotten. I 
think you did testify on it, Mr. Riley. 

The distinction you are making, Mr. Kilday, is one in which I 
think Mr. Riley would concur, that person who receives a dishon- 
orable discharge pursuant to a general court-martial is in an entirely 
different category than an individual who received an administrative 
discharge under conditions less than honorable. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, I think Mr. Riley’s position—I 
don’t want to put words in your mouth, Mr. Riley, but I think you are 
perfectly willing to accept a situation where a court and a civilian 
court has reviewed thoroughly a man’s conviction. 

Your objection is to the continuing penalty that attaches to an 
administrative discharge over which nobody has control except a 
commanding officer and a nonjudicial board in the Pentagon, is that 
it? 

Mr. Ruiter. That is exactly true, Mr. Chairman. We speak of los- 
ing control there, which I think the committee can well take note of. 

The Cuamman,. Mr. Riley, I want to compliment you on your state- 
ment. It does contain very, very valuable suggestions, that a study 
should be made. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very kind of you, sir. 

The CuatmrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Henle one question ? 

The Cnairman. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am trying to reconcile your figures with the figures 
that Secretary Finucane gave to us the other day. Do I understand 
that your figures would dispute his statement, which is the effect that 
notwithstanding the increase in the general manpower pool, the De- 
fense Department’s estimates that by 1963, 7 out of 10 eligible per- 
sons—S8 out of 10 eligible persons will have entered service at age 26, 
and also his estimate that even taking fiscal 1963, the average age of 
induction will not increase to more than 23 years. 

Mr. Henue. Thank you. I will try to clear up whatever discrep- 
ancies there might be. 

My data was based on the Defense Department data and although 
I have not seen the Secretary’s supporting figures, I assume they are 
basically the same as what I was granting. The 70 percent figure as 
of age 26 puzzles me since the figures I have would show that as of 
June 1963 the proportion of those age 26 who will have entered 
service would only be 54 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr, Chairman, Mr. Stratton, may I assist in this 
matter. I think it is a matter that should be amplified, because there 
is going to be a lot of confusion on the statistics. 

The breakdown of the statistics, based upon the projected strengths, 
the projected increase in the manpower, and based upon the projected 
rejection rate, which is going to rise to a total rejection rate of 33 
percent, for physical, mental, and emotional reasons, indicate that 55 
percent—it is 54.8, I think 

(Mr. Riley nods.) 
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Mr. Bianprorp. 55 percent of all registrants at the age of 26—and 
this is when they are in their 26th year, in July of 1963—will be serv- 
ing or will have already served or fulfilled their military obligation. 

Now they can do that in 32 different manners. In other words, there 
are 32 different ways in which you can serve in the Armed Forces. 
Some of these will be the 6 months training people. Some of these 
will be people that have been inducted. 

Some will have enlisted in various branches of the service. Some 
will be in the National Guard program. There will be many different 
ways of fulfilling this. 

Now 70 percent of the qualified registrants—and this is where we 
get the confusion—70 percent of the qualified registrants will have 
served. 

Now what you have to subtract from that—in other words, the 
distinction between the 55 percent and the 70 percent is a large num- 
ber of IV—F’s that will have been deferred because of physical, emo- 
tional, and mental reasons, and they never will serve, because we have 
raised these physical and mental standards. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is 70 percent of the remaining 67 percent ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is 70 percent of all of the qualified registrants. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And there are 67 percent of the manpower pool 
who are qualified ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It probably will be close to that. There is about 
another 5,000 or 10,000 in there someplace that make up the difference. 

There is another group, a very substantial group, and that is fathers. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, that is what I wanted to clear up, and that 
is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am glad you did, because I should have men- 
tioned that the next big, substantial group that brings that percentage 
down is the fact that we are not going to induct fathers. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is the percentage of the whole; does anybody 
know ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. The figure is 70 percent of the qualified 
registrants, excluding fathers and the 1V—-F’s. 

Mr. Kitpay. Nobody left. 

Mr. Arenps. Sivty-seven out of a hundred and then you take the 70 
percent. [ Aside. | 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am afraid when we get to that stage of mathe- 
matics, I am gone. 

Mr. Kinpay. I can’t figure fractions, but it looks like somebody 
ought to have the figures available so that they can be given to us. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am attempting, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to try 
to break this down in concrete figures. Because these people have had 
the same figures to work with that we have had to work with, and I 
believe their construction may be as valid as anybody’s construction. 
It depends on how you interpret this figure and how you project these 
figures into the future. 

That is simply what it boils down to. This is the best estimate of 
what will happen in 1963 if you keep a force structure of 2,525,000 
and if approximately 500,000 people a year enter the armed services. 

Now there is a figure I think you might be interested in. Because 
while we are going to take only 100,000 inductees, there will be another 
400,000 coming in as enlistees in one form or another. 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. From the same manpower pool. 

Mr. Conenan. Mr. Chairman. It ae ar 

Mr. Blandford, do we have any figures, a frequency distribution of 
some sort, which would show the number of discharges, broken down 
as honorable, less than honorable, and so on ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, we have all that. We had extensive hearings.. 

Mr. Cone.an. What is the worst possible discharge you can get? 

Mr. Buanprorp. You want my opinion? An undersirable dis- 
charge. I would rather have a dishonorable discharge. And an un- 
desirable discharge is given to you administratively. 

The CHarrmMan. We recognize that a dishonorable discharge car- 
ries more stigma than any other discharge. 

Mr. Coneian. The point I am making, Mr. Chairman: I would 
like to know how many of those are around? Are there any figures? 

Mr. Buianprorp. We have the figures. I don’t know them offhand. 
They are all in the report that Mr. Doyle filed last year. 

Mr. Counetan. Now the question I want to follow up with is, What 
happens to those people in civilian life? Is there any rehabilitation 
considerations at all ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have attempted to work out with the Depart- 
ment a method by which they will permit people with bad conduct 
discharges and certain administrative discharges to enlist again, to 
earn an honorable discharge. There is no government-sponsored re- 
habilitation program, to my knowledge. 

But last year we attempted to remedy this situation by coming up 
with a new type of a discharge. And we will probably attempt it 
again this year. 

Mr. Conetan. But can I conceive of this thing in terms that there 
are X numbers of people floating around with yellow tickets? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, there are many thousands. I couldn’t say 
definitely. 

Mr. Conetan. All right. These are people and they are potentially 
productive units in our society. 

(Mr. Blandford nods.) 

Mr. Conetan. But somehow they are rejected for probably valid 
reasons. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Not rejected. They have done something in the 
service or they did something before they came in the service which 
has been iecleusd while they are in the service which justifies the 
discharge that they have been given. 

The problem involved is in whether or not an administrative dis- 
charge, which carries with it the equal stigma at least of a dishonor- 
able discharge, should hamper this man for the rest of his life be- 
cause it has not been reviewed by a court or by competent attorneys, 
you might say. 

Mr. Conetan. Yes. 

Mr. Brianprorp. In other words, it hasn’t gone through a judicial 
review process. 

We attempted to do something about that last year. There are 
boards for the correction of these records and there are boards for 
the review of discharges. And they have corrected some of these 
discharges. 
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But in these cases where a man has attempted to rehabilitate him- 
self, we attempted to give him some type of a certificate last year 
which would indicate to society that he is rehabilitated. It passed 
the House overwhelmingly and it was never considered in the Senate. 
That is what Mr. Riley was talking about. 

‘Vhe CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Mr, Riley. It is a pleasure 
to have had the constructive views of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Rizxy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the next witness is Mrs, Brainard, Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Is Mrs. Brainard 
in the committee room ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. Then the next witness is Mr. Clifford Earle, of 
the United Presbyterian Church. Is Mr. Earle here? 

(No response. ) 

The CHatrman. The next witness is Mr. Samuel Levering, the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Come around, Mr, Levering. 

Mr. Levertne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed, now, Mr. Levering. 

Mr. Levertne. My name is Samuel R. Levering. 

I am an apple grower in southwest Virginia, some 120 miles from 
where Mr. Durham lives down in North Carolina. 

I am a member of the Society of Friends and chairman of the 
executive council of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
for which I am testifying here. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, sir, I would like to file my state- 
ment and speak to it, that I might emphasize the points we have 
in mind. 

The Crarrman. I think that is a very appropriate way to present 
your views. 

So let the statement be printed in its entirety. Mr. Levering will 
make some comments with reference to the contents of his statement. 
You may proceed, Mr. Levering. 

Mr. Levertne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Let there bea little order now, members. 

Mr. Leverrne. Our committee has been on record as opposing all 
conscription for as many years as we have had a committee, which 
is some 15 years. 

At the meeting in December, of representatives from all over the 
United States, we reaflirmed our stand. We are opposed to a contin- 
uation of the selective service program or to any form of compulsory 
military training or service. 

We simply do not believe that conscription is the answer. 

Our beliefs on the question of conscription are based primarily on 
religious conviction. We do not believe that the military system of 
which conseription is a conspicuous part, is either morally sound or in 
the long run, will be effective for the purposes which it attempts to 
achieve. 

We do not believe that it will work. We do not think that whole- 
sale slaughter of hundreds of thousands of women and children even 
in the name of retaliation and even when done by us, as we did in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, is morally defensible. 
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We believe it comes under the divine rule that those who take the 
sword in the long run perish by it. We do not believe that that is the 
way to peace and security which all of us, you and we, seek together. 

We believe that the world needs an entirely new approach to this 
problem of national security. 

We do not think that military might and conscription particularly 
is going to solve our problems over any long period of time. 

We believe that particularly the conscription system which incul- 
cates in the minds of people the idea that they are safe and secure 
through military might and that wholesale killing is the way to 
peace—we believe that it is corrosive of the real efforts to peace, rather 
than constructive. 

We wonder what happens to the souls of people who accept without 
any question the statements that in a major war we in this country 
would kill hundreds of millions of our fellow human beings, as General 
Gavin has told this Congress from time to time. 

We wonder what that does to the spirits of men and the spirit of 
kindness and mercy which is the spirit of all true religion. 

Mr. Dahlberg, the president of the National Council of Churches, 
speaking at Durham, at a meeting just 2 days ago, said that what the 
world needs is not deterrents, but repentance, primarily, and repent- 
ance not for minor sins but for the major sins of preparing to destroy 
itself, without giving thought to that moral implication. 

And I think we would agree with Mr. Dahlberg. 

The greatest fallacy we think and weakness of conscription is that it 
fosters the delusion of security, when it really can’t provide it. And 
it gives the idea that in some way, by a system of conscription, a Magi- 
not line raised against the evils which we all agree are evils, can bring 
security and peace. 

We think that it may very likely be as fatal a delusion as the Magi- 
not line psychology, also based on conscription, was to the French 
in the 1920’s and the 1930’s. 

There is no military defense against clouds of radioactive material 
coming in. Cobalt, for instance, made radioactive by the explosion: 
Conscript soldiers can’t prevent that from sifting down and killing 
all mankind, as scientists tell us might very well happen in a matter 
of months in case major war comes. 

Nor is there any likelihood that conscription will be able to inter- 
cept and prevent large-scale destruction from atomic missiles over a 
period of time. 

We simply do not think that security comes this way and we think 
the greatest evil of conscription is that it gives us a sense of security 
when in fact, it will not deliver. This delusion which is fostered pre- 
vents constructive thinking about how to get real security, construc- 
tive steps that can lead to peace and security for all mankind. 

As long as we believe that by conscription and an attitude of defi- 
ance we can have peace, then we don’t face the real requirements of 
peace. 

This is our basic position. And we know that your committee is 
not primarily concerned with the constructive steps which are neces- 
sary for peace, and yet you are concerned and they do enter into your 
decisions on matters such as this conscription legislation. 

So we raise with you very briefly what we think really is required 
for world peace and security. 
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We believe that it must be based first on real disarmament, down 
step by step, inspected and verified, to internal ages levels, such 
that no nation has the means to threaten another—internationally 
inspected and internationally enforced by an international civilian— 
and I emphasize the word “civilian”—inspection and police, arresting 
those individuals who may violate the agreement and seizing and 
destroying prohibitive weapons if found. 

Just as our FBI does in this country. And under a law which is 
just and equitable, just as we have here. That is the only way in fact 
in which peace has ever been maintained for any length of time. 

It may sound like a radical idea. It is the only workable one. 

The workable way to have dealt with Hitler was in 1932, at the beer 
hall Putsch in Munich, where he as an individual, should have been 
arrested and brought to trial—even the Germans would have wel- 
comed his incarceration, or perhaps committal to an insane asylum— 
and not wait until an army is born and 15 million are killed. And we 
build more dictators through more war. 

Disarmament, then, is vital. And yet we recognize that the will to 
war must be at least decreased and the will to peace increased in the 
hearts and minds of people. 

We recognize the constructive things that have been done by our 
country—the Marshall plan and other things—in this direction. But 
we do not believe these are adequate. We think they have been for 
the world as a whole, too little and too late. And we believe that the 
cause of freedom is losing the struggle for the minds and hearts of 
people, particularly in Asia and Africa, and that while we rest be- 
hind the delusion of security through conscription and armament, 
that area after area tragically has gone behind the Communist cur- 
tain, and that the cause of freedom is the loser. 

We believe that if a small part of the effort and attention which 
your committee and our Nation gives to military posture were given 
to the maintenance of real justice and opportunity, and the increasing 
of these things for all mankind, that the scales would be decisively 
tipped in the other direction. 

We believe that this is of the very essence of real peace and security, 
that it is more important to have people who do not wish to make 
war upon you in the long run, than any arms we may be able to raise 
against those who do desire to make war. 

We believe that this program should be developed primarily 
through the United Nations, which is a body which is psychologically 
sound to carry it on, where those who receive also contribute and 
therefore do not have feelings of resentment because they are all the 
time receiving and not contributing. 

We believe that this is entirely within the possibility of men. 

The United Nations made a study about 4 or 5 years ago, that if the 
developed areas of the world would contribute about 14 to 16 billion 
dollars a year, to help the underdeveloped areas to help themselves, 
that the standard of living could be raised by as much as 2 percent a 
year and the Malthusian cycle broken. 

We spend in this country more than that in alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco. So it is certainly less than the national increase in that area, 
in 4 out of the last 5 years. It is possible. 
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The Soviet Union cannot veto this. It has been vetoed by us in the 
United States because of lack of comprehension, I think, and not lack 
of good will, which is what is really needed for peace. 

Our objection really to conscription, in addition to moral, is that 
it distracts attention from the vital things that have to be done if 
there can be a continuation of peace and security in our country. 

We would mention also the necessity for constructive settlements of 
problems like that in Germany, where again if we simply rest behind 
military posture, we may get tragic results. But a constructive pro- 
gram for withdrawal of troops, demilitarization and unification under 
a system which threatens nobody, seems to us to be the kind of thing 
that might make a lot better progress possible. 

We would emphasize the strengthening of the United States so it 
can become a body which can really administer and carry out world 
law for the maintenance of peace. 

These are constructive things that the emphasis on conscription 
tends to block and tends to prevent our country from using the re- 
sources and the means and the initiative and the fine spirit which is 
here as it might well do. 

Now I would like to comment also on the danger that permanent 
conscription—and that is what we are really drifting into—has on 
our whole American free system. 

Many of our ancestors—mine, for instance, and many of yours— 
came to this country to escape military conscription in Europe, because 
they knew that military conscription was at least associated with war 
and they wanted a place where they could be free and where freedom 
of thought and conscience, freedom of action, was, in fact, possible. 

It has been a tragedy that in the last few years some Americans— 
I don’t approve of it, but actually it happened—have left this coun- 
try and gone elsewhere, Costa Rica, for example, because conscription 
was becoming a permanent feature here and was opposed to their 
conscientious beliefs. 

Our country is the loser as these fine people no longer feel they can 
live in this country, which has been and must be free. 

Now one other point. I happen to be an employer of about 14 men 
all year round, and around 70 to 90 in the fall for about 6 weeks in 
my apple business. I ask you how I could operate my business if my 
lation was sent to me by a draft board against their will, if they re- 
ceived wages below what they could get elsewhere, if they had to post- 
pone marriage in many cases, if their living conditions were poor, 
and if they felt that they were discriminated against because a very 
large number of men of their age were escaping through premature 
marriages and premature fatherhood and various other things of 
this sort, as you and I know is happening ? 

Do you think I could operate my business efficiently when they like it 
so little that 97 percent—that is the figure that has been given to me— 
leave after 2 years, as soon as they can. I would have a turnover as 
well as a discontented labor force. And yet that is what the Army 
tries to do under this system. 

I know that no business, no private business, could operate success- 
fully under any such system of forced labor, discontent, and turnover. 

So I question as an employer of men how that system. would work. 

In summary, I would simply say that we believe that the system 
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of conscription is morally wrong, that it can’t in the long run bring 
peace or security, that it fosters a delusion of security which prevents 
constructive action for real peace, that it is contrary to the whole 
American system of freedom as it becomes perpetuated and long 
winded, and that it in the long run, and the short run, is inefficient. 

I do not think that this is a basis for extension. We would feel that 
it should be brought toaclose. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Levering is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL R. LEVERING ON BEHALF OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


My name is Samuel R. Levering. I am speaking on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, as chairman of their executive council. 
This is an organization through which members of the Society of Friends relate 
their religious convictions to the governmental decisions of our time. 

The Religious Society of Friends respects the right of each member to hold 
those views which God gives him the insight to see, and no organization, in- 
cluding the FCNL, claims to speak for all Friends. However, the FCNL has 
representatives from most yearly meetings (the governing bodies) of Friends, 
and there never has been any official Friends body and few individual Friends 
who have supported military conscription. So in opposing extension of com- 
pulsory military training, as I shall do for the FCNL, I represent the view of 
almost all Friends. 

My connection with the FCNL is that of an unpaid layman. I grow apples in 
Virginia, 315 miles southwest of Washington, and came to these hearings from 
deep spiritual concern. 

At its annual meeting in December 1958, the FCNL adopted the following 
statement of policy : 

“Conscription —We reaffirm our determined opposition to continuation of selec- 
tive service, to any form of compulsory military reserve system, to any form 
of universal military training and service, to any form of compulsory participa- 
tion in civil defense.” 

Our testimony against conscription is based primarily on the religous con- 
viction that the whole war system, of which conscription is a part, is morally 
wrong and self-defeating. In Biblical terms, “They who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword’; “Love your enemies”; “Not by might but by My spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 

Wholesale slaughter of innocent women and children, which even the United 
States did in fire raids on Tokyo, and atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
is not morally justifiable, even in retaliation. 

We believe that the world needs an entirely new approach to the problem of 
national security. The present military approach, of which conscription is a 
part, is immoral, and in the long run probably will be futile. What happens to 
the human soul who accepts without protest our country’s preparation to kill 
hundreds of millions of our fellow children of God (as General Gavin tells us) 
should all-out atomic war come with the Soviet Union? Is there any rational 
hope that arms and conscript soldiers will prevent war permanently in a world 
of armed enemies where error or insanity, if not deliberate attack, is a constantly 
increasing danger? 

Perhaps the worst evil of conscription is that it fosters a delusion—that we 
can be safe through arming, that there is an effective military defense against 
atomic and radioactive death, when actually there is not. Conscript soldiers 
cannot stop deadly radioactive cobalt as it drifts through the air, nor intercept 
a high velocity missiles to prevent destruction, now, or in the foreseeable 

uture. 

By fostering this delusion, conscription prevents clear and constructive think- 
ing on ways to build real national security. It binds us to ideas of “defense” 
already destroyed by modern technology. It fosters a “Maginot line” psychology, 
which may be as fatal as the French system, also based on conscription, in the 
1920’s and 1930's. 

As General LeMay has told this committee, an atomic war probably will be 
decided in the first 2 or 3 days. What good is conscription then? 
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Conscription disrupts the careers of young men whose talents are needed even 
more to build world understanding and peace than as physical scientists and 
engineers. It uses resources, spiritual and economic, sorely needed to build 
real security. 

A PROGRAM FOR REAL SECURITY 


What is needed is a bold new program for real security. This requires uni- 
versal disarmament, inspected step by step, down to internal policing levels, 
where no nation would have the means of threatening another. This requires 
first a disarmament agreement. This would be administered and enforced by an 
Arms Control Commission established in the United Nations, with adequate 
international civilian inspectors and police, and courts, acting upon individual 
violators and prohibited weapons, if found. Such enforcement would be peace- 
ful, not by war against nations. 

Disarmament is a vital step in establishing real security, but the desire to 
make war also must be decreased by greater justice and opportunity for all 
mankind. 

A United Nations study showed that if the underdeveloped areas of the world 
received $14 to $16 billion a year of outside capital, including technical assist- 
ance, their standard of living could be raised by at least 2 percent a year. This 
amount is entirely within the capability of the United States and other developed 
nations. Our Nation spends more than that each year for alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco. Let no one say that this cannot be done. What is lacking now is 
the will to do it. The Soviet Union cannot veto such a program. We have 
vetoed it ourselves by a policy of too little and too late, and freedom has lost 
area after area to communism while we have felt falsely secure behind a con- 
script Military Establishment. 

The best way to help underdeveloped peoples to help themselves is through 
the United Nations. Gifts by rich nations to poor nations are as unlikely to 
build mutual trust and friendship as are gifts by rich people to poor relations, 
The basis is psychologically unsound. The United Nations way is better. For 
example, in the United Nations technical assistance program, over 100 Indian 
technicians assist other countries, with India receiving still larger help. But 
because India gives as well as receives, her people can maintain their self- 
respect. 

What is needed is a much larger United Nations program which can mean real 
improvements in food, health, education, and living standards for all mankind. 

A third requirement for real security is to develop the United Nations as ad- 
ministrator of real law in the disarmament field, as the vehicle for helping 
underdeveloped areas to help themselves and as an even better agency for media- 
tion, conciliation, and peaceful settlement. The institutions of peace also are 
vital. 

A fourth requirement for real security is the settlement of critical political 
issues, such as Germany. We believe, for example, that withdrawal of troops, 
U.S.S.R. and allied, and demilitarization of a united Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia under United Nations inspection, might make agreement on gen- 
eral disarmament much easier. 

If attainment of such a program were the vital center of American foreign 
policy, and if any part of it was done as soon as possible, it is likely that the 
whole program might be achieved. Then, indeed, the world might look ahead 
to an era of real peace and brotherhood. 

We would emphasize the urgency of moving immediately in this direction. 
Each year additional difficulties arise in the field of arms control, and additional 
areas are less receptive to American initiative. If the United States is to use 
its God-given opportunity, time is very important. 


CONSCRIPTION BLOCKS STEPS TO PEACE 


A very great objection to conscription is that it prevents our Nation from giv- 
ing .really serious consideration to alternatives to continuation of the balance- 
of-terror arms race. As long as our people are told that they are secure through 
armament, the tendency is to postpone facing the real issues. Ending conscrip- 
tion at this time would be a tremendous step toward facing the problem of 
security realistically. It would also help to open doors for agreement with other 
nations. The United States often has asked Russia for concrete actions to in- 
dicate its peaceful intention. Certainly ending conscription by the United 
States would indicate the sincerity of our desire for peace. 
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CONSCRIPTION OPPOSED TO AMERICAN TRADITION 





Thousands of our ancestors came to the United States to escape military con- 
scription abroad. From experience, they felt that military conscription led to 
war. They came to this country to find freedom for their individual lives and 
freedom from war. Except in wartime, and a very short period just prior to 
World War II, their expectations were fulfilled, since there was no peacetime 
conscription in the United States and war was infrequent. 

Many of these immigrants came because military conscription violated their 
conscientious objection to war and preparation for war. It is a sad commen- 
tary that some Americans have left their country in the last few years because 
military conscription seemed to be becoming a part of our permanent way of 
life. The United States is poorer because of their departure, as European coun- 
tries were earlier. 

Our country is one of freedom. Military conscription tends to restrict free- 
dom of thought, as well as freedom of choice of occupation, and freedom of 
choice of use of time. In opposing totalitarian systems which destroy freedom, 
we must be careful not to destroy our own freedom ourselves. 


MILITARY CONSCRIPTION INEFFICIENT 


I happen to employ 14 men year round, and from 70 to 9 for a period of 6 
weeks in the fall. Imagine my situation if my labor force consisted of men 
drafted and required to work for me. Would I get good results if these men did 
not want to work for me, were forced to work at lower wages than they could 
get elsewhere, had to postpone marriages in some cases, had poor living condi- 
tions, and felt that they were discriminated against because many men of their 
age escaped such forced labor? The answer is obvious. Yet this is exactly the 
situation of men conscripted into the Armed Forces. They like this situation 
so little that it is reported that 97 percent of them fail to reenlist. Again, let 
me ask how good a job my labor force would do if 97 percent of them left just 
at the time when they got enough experience to be good workmen on my special- 
ized business? But this is exactly what happens to the armed services, where 
modern technology requires highly trained men. 

To put it mildly, no business that I know would succeed if it had to run on 
such a basis. 

CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the Friends Committee on National Legislation opposes all mili- 
tary conscription because we believe that it is morally wrong, that it cannot in 
the long run bring peace or security, that it fosters a delusion of security which 
tends to prevent constructive steps toward real peace and security, that it vio- 
lates our American free traditions, and that it is hopelessly inefficient. 

The greatest evil of conscription is that it prevents constructive all-out efforts 
by the United States to build real world security through disarmament, assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas, strengthening the U.N., and settlement of critical 
political issues. We feel that the time has come when the United States should 
devote its time and efforts to a program which may mean peace and well-being 
for all mankind, and to cease wasting its resources and energy on a military 
program including conscription, which has never brought permanent peace, and 
has no likelihood of doing so. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now the next witness is Mrs. Brainard. I understand she is here 
now. 

Mrs. Brainard, if you want to make a statement, file your report, 
and the committee will be pleased to hear you. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I am Mrs. William E. Brainard, of Towson, Md. 
I am here today representing the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, U.S. section. This organization was founded 
in 1915 with Jane Addams as its first president. Throughout its 
history it has maintained a policy and program consistent with its 
purpose to work by nonviolent means for the establishment through- 
out the world of those political, economic, social, and psychological 
conditions which can assure peace and freedom. 
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I should like to ask that my complete testimony be included in the 

record, 

The CnarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. The league—— 

The Cuairman. Mrs. Brainard, can you sum up, because we have 
great many witnesses. We want to be courteous and respectful to 
everyone. But could you not, in view of the fact that the testimony 
is so accurately set forth in the document—could you not in the in- 
terest of conserving time sum up the high points that you want to 
present? I trust other witnesses will clo likewise. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I think it would take just about 10 minutes of the 
time, and I will do my best to reduce—what I think are serious con- 
siderations, which I should like to present to this committee, I will 
state, and where we overlap some of the others, I will try to reduce. 

The league has always opposed peacetime conscription. Deeply 
repugnant to American traditions, it is tolerated by public opinion 
only when people are satisfied that the draft is necessary and that it 
is being carried out in a way that is scrupulously fair. Millions of 
Americans today are not satisfied on either of these points. Others 
can present, with good evidence, reasons for opposing the extension 
of the draft based on its inefficiency, wastefulness, and discrimina- 
tory practices (as so ably outlined in the Nation’s Business published 
by the chamber of commerce, November 1958). 

We recognize these reasons and share these concerns but the league 
believes that there are even more serious reasons for opposing the 
extension of the draft and any form of universal, compulsory, mili- 
tary training. We believe that the extension of the 4 ‘aft will not 
contribute to the strength of our Nation but will weaken it, not only 
by its effect on our young people, and on our American society, but 
also by the likelihood of its endangering world peace. 


EFFECT OF THE DRAFT ON OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Initiative and independent thinking have been the source, the pride 
and the strength of our country’s development as a great democracy. 
The great asset of the American people in the past has been their pio- 
neering spirit and their ability to turn their backs on the encrusted 
atterns of the past. We believe that compulsory military training, 
instead of strengthening our people, weakens our moral fiber. More- 
over, putting our young citizens under the control of the military 
power of the Government interferes with the individual liberties and 
basic freedoms of a people traditionally opposed to such infringe- 
ments of their democratic rights. 


THE POWER OF THE MILITARY IN OUR SOCIETY 


The reason why so many people today accept unquestioningly 
peacetime conscription in a democracy is that the powerful military 
agencies have convinced them of its necessity. 

There has been evidence of the tremendous growth of the military 
in many phases of American life: In its influence on foreign policy ; 
in lessened civilian control of Armed Forces; in placement of military 
officers in key posts in the Department of State; and in its influence 
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on mass consciousness made possible by propaganda through the press, 
motion pictures, radio, and TV. 


EFFECT OF MILITARY POWER ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND OUR SOCIETY 


So thoroughly have these resources been used that the civilian mind 
today accepts this military culture with little organized protest. This 
would have been unthinkable 50 or even 20 years ago when citizens 
more generally recognized that peacetime conscription and democracy 
are incompatible. The mass mind has been persuaded through TV, 
radio, speakers, movies, the press, by persistent reiteration, that we 
have just one problem: a military enemy, and that there is just one 
answer—the military answer—and young people have been persuaded 
that they owe just one kind of service to their country: military 
service. 

No people can turn the important decisions of life and national 
policy over to its military forces without the danger of control by 
them. It is time to start reversing that trend in our country ; one such 
step would be the ending of the draft and of compulsory military 
service. 

WHAT AMERICA NEEDS 


What we need in the United States of America is not a conformity 
of thinking molded by the military authorities, but constant oppor- 
tunities for free choices and free discussions. We need an under- 
standing of what the real problems of the world are and opportunities 
to discover new and better ways of meeting these problems. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


If you think this is conjuring up a mythical concern, and if you 
think there is no danger in the growing power of the military in this 
country, ask yourself whether or not Congress agrees too quickly to 
the Pentagon’s demands. A Senator, independent in his thinking in 
some areas, when questioned recently about the extension of the draft, 
replied that he took without question the recommendations of the De- 
fense Department. 

As a citizen in a democracy, we expect our representatives to ques- 
tion any department of the executive branch. Some Congressmen 
are irritated by the exercise of its constitutional power by the Supreme 
Court. Why are they not alarmed at the more overwhelming use of 
power by the Pentagon ?. 

We recognize that it is not the purpose of the Defense Department 
to be concerned primarily with weighing individual rights and our 
traditional freedoms against the Nation’s security—as they see it— 
but it cannot abdicate its responsibility for the impact on society of its 
policies and practices. 

When the Pentagon gets so absorbed, however, in its military de- 
fense job and its own power that it fails to see what kind of totali- 
tarian, controlled society we are becoming, then it becomes the respon- 
sibility of civilian leaders, Members of Congress, committees such as 
this, to recognize the dangers and to see the needs of the country— 
and of the world—as a whole and in perspective. It is time to ques- 
tion, not to endorse, its proposals. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE WORLD ARE NONMILITARY 





What is so serious about this situation? The fact is that the prob- 
lems of the world are not military problems at all. Look at Asia: 
The problem we have been facing, and still face in Asia is the result 
of a revolt against imperialism, hunger, poverty, ignorance, and 
against inequality. 

The problem is not one of stopping these revolts but of diverting 
them into democratic instead of totalitarian paths. This is essentially 
a political, economic, and educational task rather than a military one. 

The new democracy of India is struggling with gigantic problems: 
Literacy, disease, food supplies, industrialization, as well as com- 
munism. Helping India meet the needs of her people will do more 
to solve the problems we face in Asia, including the defeat of com- 
munism, than any military proposals or programs of conscription. 
Whether we look at the Middle East or the Berlin crisis, it becomes 
apparent that the solutions to the underlying problems lie in the non- 
military sphere. 

Certainly if we are to keep the friendship of Latin American and 
of African countries, we need far more than military preparedness, 
programs, and methods. 

President Eisenhower in his November 10, 1958, speech before the 
Colombo Plan Conference in Seattle, emphasized that the purpose 
of the United States is to support world economic growth : 

* * * in our common struggles against human want and human suffering. 
We can’t win the hearts and minds of people by bayonets or bombs. 

And Vice President Nixon said on January 27, 1959: 

We can be the strongest military power in the world and still lose the struggle 
for the world without a missile being launched if we don’t have the vision— 
to understand the basic economic and political problems and seek 
their solution. 

Many civilian leaders of our country appreciate that we must 
demonstrate what democracy and brotherhood really mean; that the 
emphasis on military solutions is unrealistic and shortsighted. Why 
do so few of the American people seem to accept these ideas? Is it 
not primarily because of the overwhelming military propaganda? 
Twenty-five percent of college students are veterans; add in the 
ROTC students and their families and you can see why Americans 
seem unaware of the encroachment on their traditional freedoms. 


OTHER DANGERS TO PEACE 


There is another reason why the emphasis of our Nation, as well 
as that of our allies and potential opponents, on a military solution 
fails to build peace and freedom. Such stress on military force pre- 
vents our understanding of the problems of other countries and at 
the same time keeps other countries from understanding our real 
desire for peace. It isn’t a question of the motives of United States 
foreign policy, but the implementation: The methods we use make 
use appear warlike rather than peace loving. 

The United States has an opportunity to exert real world leader- 
ship. Discontinuation of the draft here could be followed by Amer- 
ican efforts for the international abolition of conscription. In the 
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midst of a prolonged cold war, without more clear-cut affirmative 
acts for peace, it is hard for either side to convince the other that 
it really wants peace. Ending the peacetime draft could help ease 
international tensions, promote political settlements and disarma- 
ments, and release men and resources to help concentrate on the real 
needs of the world’s people. 


IS THERE A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE? 


Why not? Victor Reuther, testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, in April 1958 said: 

The more young Americans we can make available throughout the world as 
technical missionaries with slide rules, with medical kits, with textbooks, to 
fight communism on a positive basis, the fewer young Americans we will need 
to send with guns and flamethrowers to fight on the battlefields of the world. 

He called on the Senate to establish a system of scholarships which 
would give 100,000 of our most promising graduates opportunity of 
joining an “Enlistment for Peace.” 

These young volunteers for peace, trained in the languages, cultures and 
technical skills required, would constitute a human reserve from which the 
United Nations and the underdeveloped areas could draw in fighting hunger, 
ignorance, and disease. 

Does this seem too radical a departure from the concept of conscript 
service? It would give to the youth an opportunity to develop a 
sense of moral adventure, initiative, achievement in helping create 
for others as well as themselves a real security based on peace, free- 
dom and justice for all. 

Jane Addams whose 100th anniversary we anticipate celebrating 
next year has put it well: 

What after all has maintained the human race on this old globe, despite all 
the calamities of nature and all the tragic failure of mankind, if not faith in 
new possibilities and courage to advocate them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brainard. 

Now the next witness is Mr. Robert Fangmeier of the United 
Christian Missionary Society. Now we will have to begin to limit 
time, because we have some very important matters to deal with 
today. 

Now, have you a prepared statement, Doctor ? 

Mr. Fanemeter. Yes, it it right there. It will take exactly 10 
minutes. Is that the time limit ? 

The CuHarrman. Well—10 minutes, all right. Go ahead with your 
statement. We must cut it off at 10 minutes. 

Mr. Fanemerer. My name is Robert Fangmeier. I am national 
director of Christian citizenship of the department of social welfare 
of the United Christian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
united society is a board of home and overseas missions serving 8,000 
Disciples of Christ churches which have about 2 million members. 

No one can speak for all Disciples of Christ. But like most national 
and international organizations, we have a procedure through which 
we can make our convictions known on social issues. We do this 
through a program of study and action in our churches which culmin- 
ates in the presentation of resolutions for the consideration of the an- 
nual tat of the international convention of Christian Churches 


{Disciples of Christ). 
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In October of 1958 our international convention meeting at St. 
Louis, Mo., urged “the discontinuance of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act at its expiration date in July of 1959.” 

I am including the text of this resolution, Mr. Chairman, and some 
other excerpts of previous resolutions. And then I will summarize on 
page 4. 

The CuHarman. All right, summarize. Put it in the record, 

Mr. Fanometer. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RopertT A, FANGMEIER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
Society, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert A. Fangmeier. I am National Director 
of Christian Citizenship of the Department of Social Welfare of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind. The United Society is a board 
of home and overseas missions serving 8,000 Disciples of Christ churches which 
have about 2 million members. 

No one can speak for all Disciples of Christ. But like most national and inter- 
national organizations we have a procedure through which we can make our con- 
victions known on social issues. We do this through a program of study and 
action in our churches which culminates in the presentation of resolutions for 
the consideration of the annual assembly of the International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ). 

In October of 1958 our international convention meeting at St. Louis, Mo. 
urged “the discontinuance of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
at its expiration date in July of 1959.” I am including the text of this resolu- 
tion for the record. In addition, I would like to include also for the record 
excerpts from previous resolutions, 1986-1954, and then briefly summarize our 
position as it relates to the legislation you are considering. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT ST. LOUIS, MO., 1958 


“Whereas the Universal Military Training Service Act will expire in July of 
1959, and the Congress and American people must determine whether such a 
system of conscription should be continued ; and 

“Whereas the Disciples of Christ have stated in previous international con- 
vention resolutions that they oppose conscription as a permanent feature of 
American life; and 

“Whereas the validity of the UMTSA concept has been thrown into doubt 
because in an era of nuclear weapons and intercontinental ballistic missiles 
many civilian and military authorities feel that large mass armies are useless 
and that only an ever-ready technically trained professional army meets the 
real needs of the nuclear age; and 

“Whereas, conscription which may have outlived its usefulness even a military 
concept is also wrong in principle in a democratic society and should be dis- 
continued at the earliest possible moment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the International Convention of Christian Churches assembled 
at St. Louis, Mo., October 17—22, 1958, urges the discontinuance of the Universal 
Military Training Service Act at its expiration date in July of 1959.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT MIAMI, FLA., 1954 


“Whereas, the constant threat of war has become so much a part of our think- 
ing in the world today that we are in danger not only of assuming that war is 
a necessity but also that the measures connected with waging war proposed by 
the governments of the nations are necessary and inevitable and in a sense there- 
fore beyond the province of Christian ethical design, and: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this International Convention of the Disciples of Christ assembled 
at Miami, Fla., October 25-31, 1954: 

“1. That we call upon the churches of the brotherhood to proclaim their con- 
tinued resistance to the extension of the war psychology. 

“2. That we express again our opposition to universal military training in the 
United States in whatever form since it tends to fasten upon our people a con- 
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cept of the state totally foreign to our American tradition and a spirit of futility 
with regard to the possibility of peace which may turn out to be one of the 
chief blocks to its achievement. We especially urge our people to study critically 
the concept of universal military service which embodies many of the worst 
features of universal military training as well as other objectionable ones, and 
which is now becoming the accepted peacetime program of training and indoc- 
trination of our military services.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT CHICAGO, ILL., 1952 


“Whereas, proponents of peacetime universal military training have declared 
their intentnon to bring this issue again to the floor of Congress despite con- 
sistent defeat over a long period of years, the most recent being the vote of the 
House on March 4, 1952, to recommit the bill embodying the recommendations 
of the National Training Commission, and 

“Whereas, the armed services have no difficulty in keeping their ranks filled 
through recruitment and through the Selective Service System and 

“Whereas, some programs of peacetime universal military training that have 
been proposed contemplate drafting all young men before they reach maturity 
and have completed their education, and keeping them subject to military call 
over a period of years: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, (1) That while recognizing the need for adequate national defense, 
we are opposed to universal military training in principle and to the program pro- 
posed by the National Training Commission. 

“(2) That this resolution be transmitted to the President and to Members of 
of the Congress.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 1948 


“Whereas, the Congress of the United States on June 19, 1948, enacted the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 requiring all male citizens between the ages of 18 
and 25 to register for the military draft for conscription into the Armed Forces 
at the discretion of the President according to the terms of the law, and 

“Whereas, proponents of universal military training have expressed their 
intention to seek a permanent universal military training law from the 81st 
Congress in addition to the Selective Service Act of 1948 now in force, and 

“Whereas, competent leaders in the field of atomic physics, bacteriology, 
political and military science have warned us repeatedly that the problems now 
confronting the world cannot be soived by military power but only by the peace- 
ful means of patient negotiations and international cooperation through such 
organizations as the United Nations; 

“Whereas, we recognize the importance of maintaining adequate security 
forces in the present world situation for the conservation of values already 
attained until we can effect international multilateral disarmament and endur- 
ing peace, and 

“Whereas, the international convention of the Disciples of Christ has re- 
peatedly expressed opposition to compulsory military training and service in 
peacetime through the conviction that such extension of authority and power 
of the state over the lives of its citizens is hazardous to democratic freedom 
and Christian morality: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon the Congress and the President of the United 
States to procure the necessary Armed Forces through voluntary enlistment.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1946 


“Whereas, peacetime conscription for military training or service is a viola- 
tion of the American tradition of voluntary military service and is, in our 
opinion, a threat to peaceful international relations, and 

“Whereas, the adoption of peacetime conscription for military training or 
service would, in our view, jeopardize our full commitment to the United Na- 
tions by setting a pattern which other nations would feel bound to follow 
as a matter of self-protection, and 

“Whereas, the future welfare of our Nation is dependent upon youth possess- 
ing spiritual foundations which are Christian and which stem largely from 
home, school, and church environment and for which military service has no 
adequate counterpart: Therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That this international convention of the Disciples of Christ 
reaffirm our opposition to conscription for military training or service in time 
of peace, and that we urge our members to make known their views on this 
subject to the President and to Members of the Congress.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1944 


“Be it resolved, by the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, in 
session at Columbus, Ohio, October 17-22, 1944, That— 

“1. We affirm our opposition to the enactment of any legislation during the 
present war providing for compulsory military training and service in peacetime. 

“2. We call attention to the fact that there is no existing emergency which 
requires such haste as marks the efforts of the advocates of the proposal, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the present Selective Service and Training Act 
is effective for 6 months after the end of the war.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION MEETING AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 1936 


“That we are opposed to military training in any form in American high 
schools, colleges and universities. We regard the introduction of military drill 
into secondary schools as detrimental to sound educational procedure. We re- 
gard compulsory training in military science in colleges and universities as an 
unwarranted invasion of our traditional American educational liberty. We be- 
lieve that military subsidies to educational institutions tend to exercise an un- 
wholesome influence over the institutions accepting such subsidies and further 
tend to prevent free and open discussion matters of national policy and inter- 
national relationships. 

+ * 7 » * * « 

“We therefore urge all our churches to promote programs of education for 
peace and to oppose all tendencies toward militarism as subversive of American 
traditions and principles and of the very genius of the Briand-Kellogg Pact to 
which our Government is committed.” 

First of all, we have opposed conscription in principle as contrary to the 
ethical and democratic traditions of the United States. Hu ..ever, many of our 
people have accepted conscription in the past as a necessity in time of national 
emergency or war. But we have remained unconvinced that compulsion was 
necessary to obtain an adequate security force in time of peace. 

In this respect we may reflect the attitude of most Americans who were will- 
ing in time of emergency to make temporary colpromises with ethical and demo- 
eratic principles but who are unwilling to see an essentially undemocratic pat- 
tern fastened upon our Nation as a permanent feature. It was for this reason 
that we said in our 1958 international convention resolution that we believed 
that the compulsory induction of young men into the armed services had gone on 
long enough. If the power to induct is extended to 1963 we will have made a 
tacit concession to the permanency of conscription without even adequately ex- 
ploring whether voluntary methods are sufficient to obtain the required number 
of men in the Armed Forces. 

Each extension of the power to induct, each compromise with an essentially 
undemocratic feature of our life, has been justified on the grounds that com- 
pulsion and only compulsion could provide the number of men required. While 
we cannot qualify as manpower authorities we must when this matter of prin- 
ciple is involved ask our civilian representatives in Congress to exercise their 
guardianship over the military by a thorough investigation of the claims that 
voluntary enlistments will not meet the needs of the armed services. 

As Christian citizens concerned with our Nation’s welfare we are compelled 
in these circumstances to raise questions about a policy that recognizes com- 
pulsion and only compulsion as a remedy for military manpower problems. How 
ean we be so certain that voluntary methods will fail when no recent program 
making military service as attractive as civilian service has been tried? Is it 
not possible that some military and civilian authorities who believe in the 
voluntary prnciple are right when they say that better pay, housing and op- 
portunities for advancement would better serve military manpower needs? 

We wonder whether the draft has not become so much of a habit that as a 
nation we are being asked to accept it not as a means to end but as the end 
itself. In other words we are raising the question of whether or not the mili- 
tary wants conscription as a matter of habit or principle even though it might 
be possible to obtain the required number of men through voluntary means. 
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If the end the military seeks is a compulsory system rather than a voluntary 
one then we are led to ask whether Congress should not investigate this reluc- 
tance on their part to make the necessary reforms to secure an adequate number 
of volunteers. As it is, many Americans cannot escape the feeling that the 
principle of compulsion seems to solve many problems for the military that they 
would have to face if a voluntary system were tried. 

There is undoubtedly one function that compulsory service serves. It indoc- 
trinates each new generation with a military point of view and in at least some 
draftees suspicion and even disrespect of civilian authority and ideals. I would 
like to cite an example. 

Recently, while chairing a panel in a church meeting on world order and 
peace we had as one of the participants a medical doctor who also served as 
the civil defense representative in that area. He told of the dangers of radio- 
active fallout and other hazards in the event of a nuclear war. When he had 
finished a young draftee in uniform stood up and asked whether all this talk 
about the danger of nuclear fallout was not being overemphasized by leftwing 
groups who wanted to endanger the security of the United States. He said this 
is what he had been told in indocrination courses in the Army. 

The doctor, of course, replied that everything he had said was based upon 
facts published by the civil defense organization, also a branch of the U.S. 
Government, and hardly leftwing subversives. Is this young man’s experience 
typical of those who are indoctrinated in our armed services? If it is, we have 
a most unusual situation. We have one branch of the Government casting 
aspersions indirectly upon approved factual and presumably scientifically sound 
information published by another branch of the Government. 

More important, however, I think the example cited may illustrate that indoc- 
trination is one of the primary affects upon men serving their 2 years in the 
armed services. If indoctrination and not numbers of men is the basic reason 
we have conscription, then the Disciples of Christ would reaffirm their 1948 
international convention resolution which declared “opposition to compulsory 
military training and service in peacetime through the conviction that such ex- 
tension of authority and power of the state over the lives of its citizens is 
hazardous to democratic freedom and Christian morality.” 

Our opposition to H.R. 2260 is all the more firm because it seems to lead 
nowhere but to 4 more years of indoctrination and compulsion without any sub- 
stantial effort to explore voluntarism. We would have been more impressed 
with a proposal that did not extend the power to induct until a full congressional 
investigation had been made of manpower problems in the light of recent studies 
and the nature of modern war. But we see no hope in this legislation. It 
seems to accept conscription as an end rather than a means with little promise 
that conscription will ever be eliminated as a feature of American life whether 
it serves a necessary purpose or not. 


Mr. Fanemeter. First of all, we have opposed conscription in prin- 
ciple as contrary to the ethical and democratic traditions of the 

nited States. However, many of our people have accepted con- 
scription in the past as a necessity in time of national emergency or 
war. But we have remained unconvinced that compulsion was nec- 
essary to obtain an adequate security force in time of peace. 

In this respect we may reflect the attitude of most Americans who 
were willing in time of emergency to make temporary compromises 
with ethical and democratic principles but who are unwilling to see 
an essentially undemocratic pattern fastened upon our Nation as a 
permanent feaure. It was for this reason that we said in our 1958 in- 
ternational convention resolution that we believed that the compul- 
sory induction of young men into the armed services had gone on long 
enough. If the power to induct is extended to 1963 we will have made 
a tacit concession to the permanency of conscription without even 
adequately exploring whether voluntary methods are sufficient to 
obtain the required number of men in the Armed Forces. 

Each extension of the power to induct, each compromise with an 
essentially undemocratic feature of our life, has been justified on 
the grounds that compulsion and only compulsion could provide the 
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number of men required. While we cannot qualify as manpower 
authorities, we must when this matter of principle is involved, ask 
our civilian Representatives in Congress to exercise their guardianship 
over the military by a thorough investigation of the claims that vat 
untary enlistments will not meet the needs of the armed services. 

As Christian citizens concerned with our Nation’s welfare we are 
compelled in these circumstances to raisse questions about a policy 
that recognizes compulsion and only compulsion as a remedy for 
military manpower problems. How can we be so certain that volun- 
tary methods will fail when no recent program making military serv- 
ice as attractive as civilian service has been tried ? 

Is it not possible that some military and civilian authorities who 
believe in the voluntary principles are right when they say that better 
pay, housing, and opportunities for advancement would better serve 
military manpower needs? 

We wonder whether the draft has not become so much of a habit 
that as a Nation we are being asked to accept it not as a means to 
end but as the end itself. In other words we are raising the question 
of whether or not the military wants conscription as a matter of 
habit or principle even though it might be possible to obtain the re- 
quired number of men through voluntary means. If the end the 
military seeks is a compulsory system rather than a voluntary one, 
then we are led to ask whether Congress should not investigate this 
reluctance on their part to make the necessary reforms to secure an 
adequate number of volunteers. As it is, many Americans cannot 
escape the feeling that the principle of compulsion seems to solve 
many problems for the military that they would have to face if a vol- 
untary system were tried. 

There is undoubtedly one function that compulsory service serves. 
It indoctrinates each new generation with a military point of view 
and in at least some draftees suspicion and even disrespect of civilian 
authority and ideals. I would like to cite an example. 

Recently, while chairing a panel in a church meeting on world order 
and peace we had as one of the participants a medical doctor who also 
served as the civil defense representative in that area. He told of 
the dangers of radioactive fallout and other hazards in the event of 
a nuclear war. When he had finished, a young draftee in uniform 
stood up and asked whether all this talk about the danger of nuclear 
fallout was not being overemphasized by leftwing groups who wanted 
to endanger the security of the United States. He said this is what 
he had been told in indoctrination courses in the Army. 

The doctor, of course, replied that everything he had said was based 
upon facts published by the civil defense organization, also a branch 
of the U.S. Government, and hardly leftwing subversives. Is this 
young man’s experience typical of those who are indoctrinated in our 
armed services? If it is, we have a most unusual situation. 

We have one branch of the Government casting aspersions indi- 
rectly upon approved factual and presumably scientifically sound in- 
formation nak aed by another branch of the Government. 

More important, however, I think the example cited may illustrate 
that indoctrination is one of the primary effects upon men serving 
their 2 years in the armed services. If indoctrination and not num- 
bers of men is the basic reason we have conscription, then the Disciples 
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of Christ would reaffirm their 1948 international convention resolu- 
tion which declared— 

opposition to compulsory military training and service in peacetime through the 
conviction that such extension of authority and power of the state over the lives 
of its citizens is hazardous to democratic freedom and Christian morality. 

Our opposition to H.R. 2260 is all the more firm because it seems to 
lead nowhere but to 4 more years of indoctrination and compulsion 
without any substantial effort to explore voluntarism. We would 
have been more impressed with a proposal that did not extend the 
power to induct until a full congressional investigation had been made 
of manpower preblems in the light of recent studies and the nature of 
modern war. But we see no hope in this legislation. It seems to ac- 
cept conscription as an end rather than a means with little promise 
that conscription will ever be eliminated as a feature of American life 
whether it serves a necessary purpose or not. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

In that connection, I think it is pertinent, in view of the fact that 
you suggested and called to my mind—I do think that a little bit later 
on, sometime next week, after we finish the posture hearings, I will 
lay before the committee the subject matter of the advisability of ap- 
pointing a subcommittee to look into the whole phase of manpower and 
the proper utilization in the Department. 

I think it is a matter the committee can go into with much profit. 
Thank you very much. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Loewen, of the Mennonite Central 
Committee. 

Is he here? 

Come around, Mr. Loewen, please, sir. 

Have you a prepared statement ¢ 

File your prepared statement. And the committee will listen to 
you for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Loewen. It is a short statement. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I am Esko Loewen, pastor of the Johannestal Men- 
nonite Church at Hillsboro, Kans. I appear as representative of the 
Mennonite Central Committee, speaking for the Mennonite and af- 
filiated churches of the United States. 

We have requested this opportunity in order to express to you our 
deep conviction that the existing legislation authorizing conscription 
for military service should be terminated. 

In submitting this statement today I continue the witness of others, 
my coreligionists, who in past years have testified before this com- 
mittee. 

From the days of the Reformation, 439 years ago, my people have 
sacrificed their homes, their material resources and, even, their lives 
in a steadfast witness against militarism and violence. They have 
persistently sought other means whereby conflict and force could be 
met constructively by love and reconciling suffering. Their testimony 
has been prompted by the call and gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Beginning in 1683, many of my people found here the liberty which 
they had sought in vain in other lands. In their behalf I want to 
express our gratitude to this committee and to Congress for their rec- 
ognition of religious freedom and their desire to provide adequately 
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for those who, because of religious training and belief, cannot take 
up arms. 

"We assume that if conscription is continued the present provision 
for conscientious objectors will not be abridged. 

While grateful for this provision I come before this committee with 
a grave concern and a heavy heart. For I see in the continuation of 
this present legislation the gradual acceptance within the life of my 
country of a principal—conscription and militarism—which histori- 
cally has been disastrous to every great nation that has followed this 
course. 

Particularly in this age of worldwide change, when peoples of the 
world seek leadership and nations of the world look for a guiding 
light, to see my own country’s course dictated by fear, following the 
half-truth of peace by power, gives cause for grave concern. 

Our Lord said, “They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” This truth remains a vivid judgment. Is it not time that 
this Nation give heed to this and launch forth in a bold turn to new 
ways and means of using her resources ? 

Our church’s worldwide program of relief and service, motivated 
by compassion for those in need, has brought us to find hosts of people 
who long for new and creative leadership; a leadership which would 
move them and us away from militarism and war. 

Their picture of the United States and its gigantic power structure 
causes them to question the motives of our Nation. They abhor com- 
munism but they also seriously question our good will. 

I believe the assumptions underlying the proposed legislation are 
false for the following reasons: 

(1) Conscription itself contributes to the corrosion of those liber- 
ties which our Nation desires to preserve. 

(2) Our seeking security in military strength engenders mistrust 
and fear among those whom we would win and preserve as friends. 

We propose instead that some of the vast human and material 
resources now devoted to an elusive military security be turned into 
constructive projects of service for the benefit of all men. 

There are two choices before us: We can beat our plowshares into 
swords and prepare for war, or we can beat our swords into plow- 
shares and prepare for peace. 

Surely the Members of this most powerful legislative body in the 
world, the United States Congress, who personally hold to our consti- 
tutional concepts of law and government, should do all within their 
strength to eliminate these dangers of militarism and warfare; they 
should seek to strengthen our spiritual powers and resources. This is 
the true strength of any nation. 

Therefore, we appeal that you do not recommend an extension of 
peacetime conscription nor the adoption of any form of universal 
military training service. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, very much. It is a very nice state- 
ment. I compliment you. 

It is always a pleasure to have the lofty views of the organization 
that you have the privilege to speak for. 

Thank you, very much. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Paul Blanshard, counsel of the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association. 
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Mr. Biansuarp. My name is Paul Blanshard. I am a resident of 
Vermont. Iam primarily an author, and also a lawyer. 

Iam making a very narrow point here this morning. 

I hope the members of the committee who are attorneys will es 
cially consider it because I think it has real substantial legal weight. 
I wish to raise—it will be very brief. I don’t propose to rend Mt 

Forest’s statement. 

The CaatrmMan. Put that in the record. 

Mr. Biansuarp. But file that, yes. 

I wish to raise two related and, I believe, important questions about 
the application of the service act to conscientious objectors. 

Is it fair to grant exemption from military service to religious 
conscientious objectors and refuse exemption to nonreligious con- 
scientious objectors? Is the present distinction between beliee ers in a 
a supreme being and nonbelievers a logical distinction ? 

The American Humanist Associ ation, which I represent here, is 
a national organization of individuals who are deeply interested in 
moral values. They wish to promote such moral values without 
reference to any strictly religious or supernatural dogmas. 

The or ganization, which includes many nationally known uni- 
versity professors, is headed by a Nobel prize geneticist, Prof. Her- 
mann J. Muller of the University of Indiana. 

The AHA is a part of the International Humanist and Ethical 
Union, which was headed for some time by Sir Julian Huxley, former 
director general of UNESCO. 

I shall make a brief statement of my own, and then submit for the 
record a statement of principles prepared for our association by Lester 
Forest, New York Attorney, who has made a study of this problem. 

We do not appear here today to discuss compulsory military service 
as such, or to criticize one way or another the procedure used in ex- 
empting ordinary religious conscientious objectors. 

We recognize that the Government has become much more tol- 
erant and civilized in dealing with all kinds of objectors since the 
First World War, and we are grateful for its relatively humane at- 
titude. We are glad that the armed services do not. now require a re- 
ligious objector to be a church member. 

Incidentally, I think that is very wise, because there are 65 million 
people in the country who don’t belong to the church, and a good 
many of them have what they consider a religion. 

But we believe also that the present techniques for dealing with 
nonreligious conscientious objectors are inconsistent, and in some cases 
result in a denial of justice and fair play. 

The present service act exempts those who are conscientious ob- 
jectors “by reason of religious training and belief.” Then it goes on 
to say in section 6(j)—and here are the | key words in the law: 

Religious training and belief in this connection means an individual's belief in 
a relation to a supreme being involving duties superior to those arising from any 
human relations, but does not include essentially political, sociological, or 
philosophical views or a merely personal moral code. 

Now, we have no objection to the first part of that. It is just we 
don’t think it is wide enough. 

This phraseology clearly discriminates against the conscience of the 
man who does not believe in a supreme being. It imposes a theologi- 
cal test in a field where the theologians themselves disagree. 
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I have just been reading some books on theology lately and I can 
find hardly two men that agree. 

Millions of people in this country believe sincerely in spiritual and 
moral values without being able to say whether the world is ruled by 
a single “being” or whether that “being” is “supreme.” Their con- 
sciences are just as much entitled to respect as the consciences of the 
orthodox. 

The drift of recent court decisions and administrative rulings has 
been away from any narrow definition of religion. In fact, the main 
point I am making here this morning is that the courts have become 
more liberal in interpreting the wall “religion” than this particular 
act. And I don’t believe that Congress would be unwilling to go 
along with the new liberalism of the courts. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Biansuarp. The definition now in use in the act comes from 
Justice Hughes’ dissenting opinion in the Macintosh case in 1931. 
Dr. Macintosh was denied citizenship then on grounds which today 
seem very narrow. 

In 1957 the Immigration and Naturalization Service announced 
that it would not bar an immigrant from citizenship if he refused to 
bear arms on conscientious grounds even if he did not belong to a 
church. And all we want is that Congress should follow that 
precedent. 

In the 1957 tax case of the Washington Ethical Society, the local 
U.S. court of appeals decided unanimously that belief in a supreme 
being was not a necessary part of the creed of a religious organization 
which secures tax exemption. That was discussed at great length in 
the Washington Post. 

Religion, according to the court, includes not only worship of a 
divine power but also “devotion to some principle” and “strict fidelity 
or faithfulness.” 

A similar decision in California, exempting a humanist organiza- 
tion, the Fellowship of Humanity of Oakland, stated a very broad 
interpretation of the word “religion.” 

Sir Julian Huxley has recently expressed the conviction that— 
religion of the highest and fullest character can coexist with a complete absence 
of belief in * * * a personal God. 

We recognize that mere personal stubbornness or purely political 
objections do not entitle any person to exemption. But the sincere 
and reflective nontheist who has a moral philosophy is in a different 
class. 

Under our Constitution the ideas of the heretic are as sacred as 
the “Sermon on the Mount.” The Supreme Court said 87 years ago 
that: “The law knows no heresy, and is committed to the support 
of no dogma.” 

The present service act actually does support a dogma, and dis- 
criminates against heretics, by making this theistic distinction. 

We therefore suggest that the wording of the 1940 act be restored, 
with the addition and alteration of a few words, as follows, the 
new words being printed in italic. 

I may say the American Civil Liberties Union is filing a state- 
ment supporting this revision, not quite in the same words as we are, 
and the American Ethical Union, which of course is deeply involved 
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in this problem, because it is an organization that is nontheistic, was 
represented here by Sheldon Ackley, who supported this change. 
We suggest the following change: 


Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to require any person to 
be subject to military training and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who, by reason of religious training and belief or personal moral and 
philosophical conviction, is conscientiously opposed to participation in war 
in any form. [Italic supplied.] 

Now, the only difference in wording that we suggest that the 
Ethical Union didn’t suggest yesterday, is the phrase “moral and 
philosophical conviction.” 

They suggested just retaining the word “personal.” 

We feel that it might help ‘the local board to determine whether 
a man was sincere if you put in the phrase “moral and philosophical 
conviction,’ because we recognize that that would prevent a man who 
was simply a stubborn opponent of war without reason from being 
exempted. 

This change would put the humanist and ethical culture objector 
on the same plane as the orthodox Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish 
objector. 

I wish to submit for the record also the statement on this subject 
prepared by Lester Forest, New York attorney, for the committee on 
church and state of the American Humanist Association. 

The chairman of that committee is Prof. George Axtelle of the 
Department of Education of New York University. 

(The statement referred to; by Lester Forest for the American 
Humanist Association, is as follows:) 


It is clearly recognized that Congress may grant or withhold exemptions 
to bearing arms as in its wisdom it sees fit. 

In the spirit of our constitutional guarantees of free speech, freedom of con- 
science, and freedom to worship (including the right not to) it is urged that the 
restrictive definition of ‘‘religious training and belief” be stricken from the pres- 
ent act and that the wording of the 1940 act be substituted with slight changes, 
in the manner described by Paul Blanshard in his statement before this com- 
mittee. 

The ultimate question in each conscientious objector case is the sincerity of the 
person in objecting to participation in war in any form, and with the experience 
of the investigators since 1940 and the ever-present check of the courts there is 
small chance of mass conscientious objection. 

In the face of the few frauds that may be perpetrated there are the countless 
fumbers of worthy nonreligious objectors who will be granted an equal status of 
citizenship for their convictions along with the religious conscientious objector. 
This fulfills the guarantee of freedom of conscience. 

It is submitted that in many instances the loss to this Nation has been exceed- 
ingly great by virtue of denying exemption to the nonreligious objector or deny- 
ing citizenship on some parallel ground. 

Certainly the freedom concept associated with this Nation from its birth 
comports with the proposal here to grant the nonreligious objector a position 
of equal stature and not one of discrimination. 

Although Congress’ war powers are well-nigh limitless, the spirit of the bill of 
rights should influence it to broaden what it has seen fit to grant so as to include 
citizens wholly worthy but presently excluded, and even imprisoned for the crime 
of personal conviction. 

Congress has seen fit to grant exemption; that exemption should be equal to 
all who are conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any form. 

Once Congress embarks on a course of granting privilege and exemption, it 
should produce an end result of equality before the law. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has elevated the status of the atheist and agnostic to one of equality with 


the believer in God in manifold language clearly extending the guarantee of 


freedom of worship to include the right not to. 
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Therefore, the Congress should discipline itself to extend its grant to all who 
sincerely oppose participation in war in any form whether the opposition stems 
from religious influence or conscience, conviction, or any form of moral or phil- 
osophic genre as long as it is sincere. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would like to ask Mr. Blanshard a question, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you recall the legislative history of the 1940 act, 
Mr. Blanshard ¢ 

Mr. Bransuarp. Well—— 

Mr. Kinpay. At that time, the House draft of the original Selective 
Training and Service Act had a provision in it with reference to con- 
scientious objectors, which was based upon membership in historical 
peace churches, although it didn’t use exactly that language. 

But that never became law, because by the time that bill had gone 
through the Senate and been through conference it was recognized 
that that constituted a requirement that the conscientious objector be 
the member of achurch. 

So the language which you suggest be restored, with some additional 
words, was adopted at that time so as to make clear that membership 
ina church was not a condition precedent toa claim of deferment on 
the basis—or to classification as a conscientious objector. 

Now, do you have any court decisions that say that the man in order 
to claim to be a conscientious objector must be the member of a 
church ¢ 

Mr. Biansnarp. Oh, no, sir; no, sir. And Iam glad you brought 
that pomt out, 

Mr. Kitpay. The cases that you cited had to do with whether there 
would be a requirement to qualify that a man be a member of a church. 
But you agree there is no such requirement in the statute? 

Mr. Buiansuarp. I do, sir. I am glad you pointed that out. I 
think the courts and Congress have both been very liberal in that 
respect. The only point 1 wanted to raise was that this additional 
requirement of belief in a Supreme Being does seem to me theological. 

Mr. Kizpay. I understand your point. I just wanted to clear up 
the other phases. 

Mr. Buansirarp. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you very much. 

Now, members of the committee, the next witness is Mr. James 
Hamilton of the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Hamilton, please come around. 

Mr. Hamilton is the last witness this morning. 

Now, Mr. Hamilton, file your statement for the record, and the 
committee will be pleased to hear you briefly. 

Mr. Kocn. Mr. Chairman, I am Henry C. Koch, a member of the 
department of international affairs of the National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Hamilton made the local arrangements for our 
appearance here. 

The CHatrmMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Kocu. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I can do this in the shortest 
time by reading this rather brief statement of the position of the 
National Council of Churches. 

The CuarrMan. Sit right down there and we will hear you. 
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Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by your 
courtesy, I am pleased to testify here on behalf of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and upon the express 
authorization of its responsible officers on the basis of official policies. 

The National Council of Churches is composed of 32 Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations with over 38 million members. 

I do not presume to speak for every individual member, but I pre- 
sent the official positions of the National Council of Churches on 
matters related to proposed extension of the induction provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act. These positions 
are arrived at by careful study and deliberation by representatives of 
the constituent denominations. 


THE GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Our general position on universal military training is this: On 
the basis of Christian concern and in keeping with the actions of many 
of our constituent bodies we are opposed to permanent universal mili- 
tary training and therefore must register our opposition to extension 
of induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act. 


THE CHURCHES SUPPORT NATIONAL DEFENSE BUT OPPOSE EXCESSIVE 
MILITARISM 


The National Council of Churches has often expressed its concern 
for the continued security of our Nation, and acknowledges the need 
for adequate defense measures in the light of international threats in 
recent years. 

The churches in our constituency generally are in agreement with 
our country’s traditional view that military forces is, however, a last 
resort, to be used against overt attack and to defend ourselves and our 
allies under treaty obligations. 

The churches have been alive to the danger which is inherent in an 
overwhelming emphasis on defense; that is, our Nation, taking what 
seem to be the necessary actions to prepare ourselves for an attack 
from without, could sacrifice and surrender to military expediency 
some of the very values we are making an effort to defend. 

For this reason, the National Council of Churches gives its full 
support to positive programs aimed at solving the problems which 
have divided our world into warring camps, to programs which make 
for stability, justice, freedom, and peace for all nations, including 
our own. 


QUESTION ABOUT THE PERSONAL AND NATIONAL EFFECTS OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


While holding to the need for adequate national defense, the 
churches have expressed serious doubts and fears concerning a con- 
scription program involving millions of young men. 

Technical questions have been raised, as for example, the potential 
worth of a military force composed of men who have had such short 
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elementary training in the face of the skilled personnel demands of 
modern, increasingly complex weapons systems. 

(Questions initiated by military experts rather than church 
leaders. ) 

But the churches are more concerned about and have special com- 
petence in the moral and spiritual issues. For instance, how serious 
is the psychological impact such widespread indoctrination in mili- 
tary thinking has on the individuals who undergo it and their con- 
sequent effect on our Nation as a whole ¢ 

The church must be concerned with the effect military training 
has on those whose education is interrupted, whose plans are thrown 
awry, whose sense of values is warped by the artificial life one 1s 
forced to live under normal conditions of military life. 

The church is also concerned with the feelings which are brought to 
many young men that they can make no real plans as to further edu- 
cation or setting goals in life until the military obligation is ful- 
filled. Asa pastor, I can testify to that, how daily and daily young 
men come to me with this very deep concern. 

To say that these concerns can be discounted because young men 
of draft age fully understand the nature of what they are being 
called to do, requires of this group a maturity which is far from 
common, if ever attained during those formative years. 

The Christian church encourages incentives for freedom of cen- 
science, freedom of vocational choice, and the integrity of family 
life. Universal military conscription seriously encroaches on all 
three of these fundamental human values. 

There are serious questions which must be asked about the religious 
and moral climate indigenous to military life. The church ha) al- 
ways taught that a wholesome moral life is better attained in normal 
civilian surroundings where the influences of home and church are 
more easily brought to bear. 

Compulsory military service makes it inevitable that thousands of 
our young men will be indoctrinated with a sense of overt suspicion 
and hostility to every move made by those who are classed as our 
enemies. 

This suspicion can make it impossible for a vast number of our 
people to recognize a peaceful overturn, even when one is made. 

By constantly looking for warlike actions on the part of those who 
oppose us, we help to create the conditions which would make war 
more likely. Already there is a trend toward militarization of the 
minds of our people and of the conduct of our foreign policy which 
constituent communions of the National Council of Churches have 
gone on record to warn against and deplore. 

I might say under this heading of the relative value of a program 
of universal military training that there is certainly a very real con- 
cern on the part of the department that young men are not given the 
opportunity to make a choice of their own in this whole matter of 
serving their country in this way. 

The churches are also concerned with the moral questions involved 
in the expenditure of so vast a part of our Nation’s economy on the 
Defense Establishment. 

The Christian faith demands an enlightened concern about the use 
of our material blessings, and as citizens of a great Nation, Christians 
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in this country have concerns about the way the Federal Government 
expends its moneys. 

Therefore, the question must be raised: Are there not better ways 
these funds might be spent—ways which would bring us nearer to a 
peaceful world and allow us to have, along with an adequate defense, 
the ability to show a more helpful and peaceful posture to the rest of 
the world, thus reducing international] tensions and at the same time 
winning increasing respect and support among other peoples in the 
world ? 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IS NOT IN ACCORD WITH AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


I reiterate, the National Council of Churches has consistently sup- 
ported the policies of the United States to build adequate strength to 
repel possible aggression against itself or its allies. Such strength, we 
understand, includes military power as well as moral character, sound 
economic structure, and good political relationships. 

It would be another, and quite different, thing for the churches to 
support the conscription of each succeeding generation of the Nation’s 
youth for a program of universal military training. 

This, the churches have opposed. The churches have said it is not 
in accord with our heritage as a free Nation under God, permanently 
to recruit our youth under the banners of the military. To do this 
would be to take a long step in the direction of a garrison state. 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES TO UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING ARE 
COMMENDED 


Experts in military affairs—reference is made to the Cordiner re- 
port and studies by the Fund for the Republic—have proposed alter- 
natives to a universal conscription program which seem to offer the 
possibility for a greater defensive strength than we now have with the 
expenditure of no more and perhaps even less of our Nation’s economy 
for purely military purposes. We would commend such an approach 
to this committee for careful consideration as alternatives to the 
extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

If we are to live in a world of peace it is imperative that our 
country take more initiative in so ordering our domestic life and 
international relations that it will become evident to those other na- 
tions who look on us with suspicion and fear that we share in any 
genuine desire for peace with justice and freedom. 

It is our earnest prayer that to each member of this committee, and 
to the House and Senate may be vouchsafed such measure of divine 
wisdom as will enable the Congress to reach a decision most nearly in 
accord with God’s will for our beloved country and the world. 

Mr. Chairman, there are attached to this report on universal mili- 
tary training that we would like to file, along with the statement. 

The Cuamrman. They will be incorporated in the record with your 
fine statement. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows :) 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A statement adopted by the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., January 80, 1952 


With the view to meeting the military requirements of our Nation during 
the current period of international tension, the Congress has extended to 1955 
the drafting of men for the Armed Forces. 

The period of military service has been lengthened from 21 to 24 months and 
the ceiling on numbers raised from 3% to 5 million men. 

If events that cannot now be foreseen should make necessary the further 
strengthening of the Nation’s Armed Forces this end can be accomplished by 
congressional action in the light of conditions then prevailing. 

The National Council of Churches, however much it may deplore the cir- 
cumstances that have required this stepping up of our Military Establishment, 
acknowledges the need of and supports adequate defense measures. 

With its position on the issue of national security thus stated, the National 
Council of Churches affirms its opposition to permanent universal military 
training. This action is in line with the views of many of our constituent com- 
munions which over a period of years have consistently opposed universal mili- 
tary training. 

These communions including the following: American Baptist Convention, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church of the Brethren, Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Evangelical United Brethren Church, Friends Five Years Meeting, 
Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Methodist Church, and Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. In addition, the Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church has taken similar action. 

It seems clear that the effort to establish a system of permanent universal 
military training will meet with widespread opposition within our churches for 
religious and moral reasons and to the end that our traditional democratic in- 
stitutions may be preserved. 

We believe it is one thing to acknowledge the necessity of drafting men for a 
limited period to meet a specific international emergency. It is another, and 
quite different, thing for the churches to support the consecription of each suc- 
ceeding generation of the Nation’s youth for a program of universal military 
training. It is not in accord with our heritage as a free nation under God, per- 
manently to recruit our youth under the banners of the military. To do this 
would be to take a long step in the direction of a garrison state. 

We are mindful of the grave responsibilities with which our Congress is con- 
fronted during these difficult days. The decision which it is required to make 
respecting universal military training will have far-reaching consequences for 
the people of other lands as well as our own. It is our earnest prayer that to 
each Member of the House and Senate there may be vouchsafed such measure of 
divine wisdom as will enable the Congress to reach a decision in accord with 
God’s will for our beloved country. 





PERMANENT UNIVERSAL MiniTary TRAINING 


A statement adopted by the General Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Mareh 3, 1955 
(Vote: For, 72; against, 3; abstentions, 2 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., on January 30, 
1952, after recording its concern for national security, and acknowledging the 
need for adequate defense measures in the light of circumstances then existing, 
affirmed its opposition to permanent universal military training. That action 
was in line with the views of many of its constituent communions, recorded over 
a period of years. 

We are now in a situation in which it is most important that the churches 
uphold the hands of leaders who are seeking to reduce tensions among the 
nations. 

In this situation legislation is being proposed, the probable effect of which, 
within the Nation, is a matter of widespread uncertainty. 
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We therefore urge our constituent churches to study current legislative pro- 
posals having to do with military training, with consideration both of their inter- 
national and domestic significance. 

The National Council of Churches, reserving judgment as to specific measures 
currently under consideration, reaffirms its opposition to permanent universal 
military training. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, doctor. 

Dr. Kocu. Thank you, sir. 

The Carman. It is a pleasure to have had you here as a witness 
and to get the benefit of your views. 

Dr. Kocu. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee, that concludes the 
testimony. 

The committee will now go in executive session. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I now insert in the record at 
this point various statements from various organizations in support 
and opposition to the proposed legislation ? 

The Cuarrman. We have some other statements here that will be 
incorporated in the record, including the statement from the Secretary 
of the Department of Defense, who has been so tied down with other 
committee meetings I excused him, with the proviso that he file his 
statement, which is here. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

(There follows statements or letters on the extension of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act from: 

Congressman Byron L. Johnson 
Hon. Neil H. McElroy, the Secretary of Defense 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Methodist 

Church 
The American Friends Service Committee 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Reserve Officers Association of the United States 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Norman Thomas, Post War World Council 

The American Legion 

Military Order of the World Wars 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 

Mr. John M. Swomley, Jr., National Council Against. Con- 
scription 

Jewish War Veterans of the USA 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Electronic Industries Association 

Veterans of World War I 

American Medical Association.) 


STATEMENT OF Byron L. JOHNSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, TO THE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WiTH RESPECT TO H.R. 2260 


Since 1947 I have been counseling with young college students. 

I find that the threat of induction casts a pall over the plans of the young 
men of America with respect to planning for education, careers, and marriage. 
The Nation needs every one of its young people to seek the maximum educa- 
tion that such persons can profitably secure. Perpetuation of the draft impedes 
our national educational program. It corrodes the energies and zest of our 
young people. : 
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It is my understanding that modern military methods require not short- 
time enlistments but persons who are or can become specialists and who will 
accept extended periods of service in order to make maximum contributions to 
the Defense Establishment. Reliance upon the draft prevents the Congress and 
the military from coming to grips with the changes in personnel policies, in- 
cluding pay, that would secure and hold competent enlisted personnel in ade- 
quate numbers. It encourages the use of uniformed personnel at tasks that 
could be performed more economically by civilians. 

The United States regularly professes its peaceful intentions. The perpetua- 
tion of the draft at this time appears to belie these professions. Inasmuch as I 
believe that the Nation can secure a more efficient and economical Defense Es- 
tablishment without the draft, and improve the general welfare of the country 
in the process, I would urge that the committee consider favorably an attempt to 
operate the Establishment without passage of H.R. 2260. There would be ample 
time to pass such a bill after our experiment to get along without it had truly 
failed. 

Finally, the United States must pursue peace persistently. Reliance upon 
military might is said to buy time. Unhappily, it frequently appears that our 
great concern for the strength of our Military Establishment causes us to neglect 
to use the time to best advantage. 

The money saved from the greater efficiency resulting from the course of 
action outlined above could be used not only to reduce taxes, but also to build 
greater goodwill the world around, and to develop ways of peaceful coopera- 
tion in meeting the great needs of the human race—the abolition of poverty, 
hunger, disease, and misery. 

The war against these evils is the only war we seek, for it is the only war 
in which all mankind can be victorious. 


STATEMENT OF Nett H. McELrRoy, THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, ON H.R. 2260 


Before the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you in behalf of what I consider one of the most important com- 
ponents of our fiscal year 1959 legislative program. I refer, of course, to H.R. 
2260. This bill would continue until July 1, 1963, certain necessary authorities 
which have existed for a number of years. I am firmly convinced that our 
military posture would be dangerously weakened if these authorities should cease 
to be available to the Armed Forces on July 1, 1959, their present date of 
expiration. 

The United States is today maintaining vast, ready military power capable 
of meeting either a limited or general war situation. The President, the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after assessing the 
strengths of our allies, the strengths of our potential enemies and the effective- 
ness of our modern weapons systems, have collectively determined what our 
defense structure should be. Our present Armed Forces strength goals represent 
what we believe to be a reasonable and realistic assessment of our manpower 
needs in flexible combination with all other elements of our strength. 

ixtension of the induction authority, including the provision for placing spe- 
cial calls for medical and dental personnel, is necessary to the maintenance of 
our military strength goals. This authority enables us to meet deficits in our 
voluntary procurement programs. Additionally, the suspension of the active duty 
strength ceilings must be continued to accommodate our present goals. Termi- 
nation of the suspension would have the effect of reducing our total active duty 
strengths to about 2 million. Finally, the benefits of the Dependents Assistance 
Act should be continued until July 1, 1963, in order to alleviate hardship to 
dependents of enlisted personnel, including inductees, now in the service as well 
as those who will enter the service in the future. 

Extension of these authorities will provide further assurance to the rest of the 
free world that we intend to honor our military commitments. It will also alert 
any potential enemies to the fact that there is to be no lessening of efforts on 
our part to resist aggression. 

We most respectfully urge the Congress to enact H.R. 2260. 
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STATEMENT ON THE EXTENSION OF THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND 
TRAINING Act (H.R. 2260) 


Presented to the House Armed Services Committee, January 30, 1959, on behalf 
of the Woman's Division of Christian Service of the Methodist Church 


My name is Mrs. A. R. Henry from Menomonie, Wis. I am a member of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Methodist Church. ‘This division 
is the duly authorized policymaking body for nearly 2 million organized Meth- 
odist women across the Nation. I bring to your committee the convictions and 
recommendations of my organization with the hope that you will give them due 
consideration. 

The woman’s division has opposed the draft act from its beginning in 1940, 
and has consistently continued to express opposition to universal military train- 
ing and peacetime conscription in any form. We believe that such a continued 
draft policy is contrary to our democratic heritage and that it will undermine 
the way of life which this Nation seeks to uphold. 

In brief, the woman’s division opposes the extension of this Universal Mili- 
tary Service and Training Act for many clear and specific reasons. Among these 
reasons only three can be mentioned here. 

1. We believe that an extension of this act would handicap our Nation in its 
work toward universal disarmament. The eyes of the world are on us. Let 
us give evidence of our good faith. 

2. Many changes have taken place in the world in recent years that may well 
eall for a new manpower policy in keeping with a nuclear space age. The 
present system in the judgment of many leaders is fast becoming obsolete and 
wasteful both in human resources and in money invested 

3. For nearly 20 years the young people of our land have faced fear and 
uncertainty at the formative period in their lives when education and vocation 
should have provided stabilizing experiences for a world in which a secure family 
life could be established. Instead, over these years this Nation has given birth 
to a generation of young people whose world is beset with a military regimenta- 
tion that is contrary to their whole faith in a democracy, and their orientation 
into a Christian philosophy of peace on earth. 

Therefore, on January 17, 1959, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
again took action on this important issue calling for an end of the Draft Act 
in whatever form it may be couched. 

This action has been communicated to the nearly 2 million women holding 
membership in 35,000 woman’s societies and Wesleyan Service Guilds of the 
Methodist Church. Many of these women will study this issue and make their 
voices heard bringing their convictions to their Congressmen and Senators. We 
believe that this and other issues of national and world importance must become 
the responsibility of citizens as well as lawmakers. 

For these reasons the woman’s division calls upon your committee to vote 
against the extension of the Universal Military Service and Training Act. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE House ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION 
To H.R. 2260, JANUARY 30, 1959 


By Lewis M. Hoskins, executive secretary, American Friends Service Committee ; 
and Philip E. Jacob, American Section Executive Committee, American Friends 
Service Committee, professor of political science, University of Pennsylvania, 
author, Changing Values in College, Harpers, 1957. 


The American Friends Service Committee is an organization which has had 
extensive experience with the draft since 1917 when we came into being. We 
were involved in the administration of CPS program from 1940 until we withdrew 
1945 and continue to utilize COs who are performing alternative service in this 
country and overseas. We maintain continuous contact among college and 
high school students across the country and therefore, have an understanding 
of the attitudes of the students toward the draft and the problems it creates 
for them. 

The American Friends Service Committee is happy to share its experience over 
the past 40 years with the members of this committee. 
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The American Friends Service Committee, a service agency of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) is opposed to the extension of the draft for any 
length of time. We feel that the power to induct men should be allowed to expire 
this year. 

The American Friends Service Committee has always been opposed to forcible 
conscription. We feel that any system of conscription is detrimental to Amer- 
ica’s leadership for peace, jeopardizes democratic and constitutional processes, 
and endangers the rights of individuals. 

We believe that preparation for war becomes a cause of war. America de- 
nounces military buildups abroad whether in Nazi Germany or Communist China. 
We must be wary of this risk at home and take no steps that would weaken our 
country’s leadership in building conditions of peace. Conscription is an integral 
part of a system which seeks to foster and maintain a military mind in the 
country. When a large part of the population has served in the Armed Forces 
the intluence of military viewpoints is increased out of any reasonable propor- 
tion. It is much easier for the Pentagon to get a hearing in Congress than civilian 
opponents to military measures. Top secret and classified information and 
national emergencies or war threats are used to bolster demands for more funds 
and control of the destinies of America’s youth. Former military figures appear 
in top posts of Government and business. A cyclical effect results in the rein- 
forcement of military encroachments and dulls resistance to the accelerating 
trend. Soon constructive foreign policy is subordinated to the demands of a 
military posture. The military interest is to gain an objective by force or threat 
of force. Diplomacy utilizes tools other than force. No enemy will make con- 
cessions which are militarily in the interest of the United States. By diplomacy— 
the art of finding areas of mutual agreement as a basis for expansion into mutual 
concession—problems can be solved that would lead to war if they were not 
solved. We are not solving these problems which are so grave, because of the 
military frame of mind which we have adopted. 

All of this is the more alarming when seen against the background of our 
history and our Constitution. Americans have always religiously held to the 
principle that the military must be subordinate to the civilian factors in Gov- 
ernment. We have never, before the present postwar era, tolerated peacetime 
conscription. If this country is to continue to grow in the realization of the 
democratic ideal which offers the only hopeful alternative to Communist regi- 
mentation we must stop this powerful military encroachment, Ending the draft 
is a necessary step in order to do this. 

American youth is highly idealistic. There is no enthusiasm for forced con- 
scription. Young men want “to get it over with” in order to pursue their real 
objectives. Yet, these young people would volunteer in large numbers to con- 
structive opportunities of service for peace. A real “army” of American youth 
feeding hungry refugees, digging wells for drought-ridden villages, piercing 
iron curtains of mistrust and making real friends in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America !—this is the true spirit of America because it is genuine sharing 
without ulterior motive. Furthermore, this is the essence of peace. 

Even those Americans who favor a modern army for our country are by no 
means united in favoring conscription as a means to achieve it. Other motives 
may be employed to build the kind of armed services today’s world seems to 
them to require. As Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Electric and chair- 
man of the Defense Advisory Commission on Professional and Technical Com- 
pensation said after a study of military manpower policies, ‘“‘The solution is not 
to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the machinery. The solution 
is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the incentives to stay long enough 
and try hard enough to take on higher responsibilities.” 

Finally, we should like to point out that any system of conscription is inher- 
ently unfair. The present law is notably so. Louis Cassals said in Nation’s 

susiness, published in November 1958 by the chamber of commerce, “The plan 
in this universal service plan is that it cannot be applied fairly without yielding 
far more manpower than the armed services need and want.” The 6-month 
plan, originated in 1955 to shorten the term of active duty and thereby increase 
the number of men the Army can handle has not worked. Thus, in some areas 
the backlog of eligible men is so great that every eligible young man cannot be 
called. 

Furthermore, the draft is economically discriminatory. Prof. John K. Gal- 
braith, of Harvard University, has said “the draft serves principally as a device 
by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve at less than the market 
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rate of pay. We shift the cost of military service from the well-to-do taxpayer, 
who benefits by lower taxes, to the impecunious young draftee.” John Graham 
in the Universal Military Obligation said “husbands who can afford to have 
children young see no military service while those who cannot are drafted * * *.” 

There are many ways in which the present law fails to provide adequately for 
conscientious objectors. One of the worst is not recognizing nonreligious “con- 
Scientious” objectors. Many young men feel as deeply as any that they cannot 
participate in war, but they do not interpret their feeling as narrowly “religious.” 
Draft boards tend to interpret this section of the law even more narrowly than 
it is. The law should recognize that there are conscientious grounds for ex- 
emption which, while they are not religious, are in essence religious. 

These are some of the problems involved in the present draft law, problems, 
which as we have said, are inherent in any draft law. 

* Our Nation is founded on individual liberty. Individual freedom, both phys- 
ical and mental, is not only our unique contribution to Government, but is recog- 
nized as a God-given right. When a young man is forced to conform and obey 
without thinking it damages the God-given spark of freedom. This is too great a 
price to pay. 

Our experience in all areas of the world leads us to believe that the best in- 
terest of the Nation, of our young men, and of world peace will be best served 
by allowing the power to induct to expire. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
Nyack, N.Y., January 29, 1959. 
Representative CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VINSON: We would appreciate it if you would insert in the record 
of the hearings on H.R. 2260 the following statement : 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation wants to record its opposition to the re- 
newal of the draft. Our fellowship, which has been in existence since 1915, 
believes that nonviolent solutions to international conflict can be found if nations 
are prepared seriously to seek them. In the nuclear and spage age it is impera- 
tive that conflict be pitched at a different level than that of military rivalry 
and war. 

We fear that renewal of the draft will signify a continued dependence on a 
military foreign policy and a continuation of the arms race. 

We fear also that another extension of the draft may tend to make it a 
permanent feature of American life with the Nation‘s military and civilian 
leaders relying on it as an easy way of dealing with manpower problems they 
are unprepared to solve by democratic methods of persuasion and inducement. 

Young men not only lose their personal freedom but are confronted with the 
difficulties of serious interruption of school and jobs which in turn adversely 
affect the Nation’s educational ability and economy. Those who are drafted 
against their will do not stay in the Armed Forces long enough to use their 
training, which we are told requires most if not all of their 2-year draft term. 
They leave at the end of their 2-year stint. 

But they do stay long enough to be indoctrinated in military values. For 
many of them this means hatred and suspicion of enemies and a greater respect 
for the opinions of high military officers than for those of civilian leaders. 

Such conditioning to some degree makes us as a people less ready to give the 
kind of world leadership for peace that the present international scene requires. 

We appeal to you therefore to let the power to induct lapse on June 30, 1959. 
There is ample time between now and then to explore alternate ways of dealing 
with the manpower and other problems that face the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALFRED HASSLER. 
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STATEMENT OF Cot. JoHN T. CARLTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE 


H.R. 2260, “To extend * * * the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act * * *” 


Mr. Chairman, you have heard many witnesses within the past few days, and 
in the opinion of this association, they have made a powerful case in support 
of this legislation. We deem it a privilege to add our testimony to the con- 
vincing arguments which have been made. 

The Reserve Officers Association has one constitutional objective—to support 
a military policy which will provide this Nation adequate national security. 

In our opinion, the extension of the induction provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act is vital to national security. At the same 
time, we consider it folly to consider any step other than authorizing continu- 
ance of the present strengths of the Armed Forces above the limitations set by 
law. We also strongly believe that the Dependents Assistance Act should be 
extended. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the witnesses from the military 
services have pointed out the need for continued military strength, and the 
degree to which this act contributes to that strength—even where the ranks are 
filled by volunteers. To the same degree, the maintenance of a strong and 
effective Reserve is dependent upon the induction program. 

This country was organized on the theory that the security of the country 
should be based on a relatively small Regular military force and a large Reserve 
force. Due to world conditions over which we have no control it has been 
necessary for our country to keep our active duty force at a much larger 
strength than is normally required. 

In order to augment the Regular Force it has been necessary to require many 
of our citizens to serve on active duty in peacetime. 

When we review history we find that in every war in which we have fought 
it has been necessary to use compulsion in order to build the strength of our 
armed services to the numbers required. 

It is true that it has not been necessary during the last few years to induct 
through selective service the numbers that were formerly inducted. However, 
a great many of those who volunteered to serve in the armed services did so 
due to the fact that they realized they had an obligation and preferred to select 
the time when they would serve instead of waiting until they were established 
in the business world and then to receive notice that they were to be inducted. 

The world conditions are such that we all realize that overnight we could 
become involved in a series of small wars, and always the possibility that we 
could become engaged in an all-out war. 

With such a situation facing us, we sincerely believe that it would be unwise 
to permit the Universal Military Training Act to expire on July 1, 1959. 

I should like to include as a part of these remarks a resolution adopted by 
the Reserve Officers Association at. the national convention on June 27 last 
year. We strongly urge that favorable action be taken on this bill and that 
this act be extended for another 4 years. 

“Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

“Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation; and 

“Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every man to 
serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

“Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces : Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, in annual 
convention assembled at Atlantic City, NwJ., this 27th day of June 1958: That 

“(1) Section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 625), as amended, be further amended so that all the authority to induct 
persons into the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended 
until July 1, 1963; and 

“(2) That the Reserve Officers Association of the United States use all of 
its efforts and influence to this end.” 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A 
JANUARY 29, 1959 


To the Members of the Armed Services Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives: 

We call your attention to the following statement relating to the proposed 
extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1950, prepared 
by the department of social education and action under authorization of the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. We trust 
that this statement can be included in the record of the hearings now being 
held by the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives. 

_ The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has con- 
sistently opposed universal military training and peacetime conscription, such 
as the proposed legislation seeks to implement. This position has been upheld 
by the highest judicatories of both the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America prior to the merging of these 
bodies a few months ago to form the United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

The United Presbyterian Church has not been wanting in support of the 
Nation in time of war—even to supporting measures of conscription in time 
of war. But it has stated and restated its firm opposition to universal military 
training as a settled policy of the Nation in time of peace. The United Pres- 
byterian Church has stood against the threat of foreign foes. It has also seen 
the threat to our freedom in costly peacetime conscription and militarism. 

Appended hereto are pronouncements and recommendations of several gen- 
eral assemblies. These we transmit to your committee as a strong testimony 
against proposed measures for the continuation of peacetime conscription. 

U.S.A., 1947.—‘We reaffirm our historic position of opposition to peacetime 
military conscription as constituting a dangerous extension of regimentation 
by Government, an inadequate measure of defense in an atomic age, and a 
violation of the spirit of our present determination to secure the multilateral 
reduction of arms and armies. We reaffirm our historic position in favor of 
voluntary enlistment to provide the military forces needed for our international 
commitments and national defense in an atomic age.” 

U.S.A., 1948—‘We believe the most ominous present threat to freedom and 
the peace of the world lies in the militarization of the nations * * *, This 
trend toward military domination of our society calls for continued reliance 
upon democratic voluntary system of national defense. We believe that a 
system of voluntary recruitment will provide adequate defense if administered 
by leaders who believe in it. Because of our industrial and military potentiali- 
ties revealed in the last war, because of our capacity for mobilization, and 
because of the resources inherent in the voluntary system, we go on record 
as opposing compulsory military training and the use of the draft in peace- 
time. We reaffirm the historic position of our church with respect to peace- 
time military consription.” 

U.S.A., 1949.—"*We reaffirm our opposition to any form of universal military 
training or peacetime conscription. The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has con- 
sistently supported the democratic system of voluntary recruitment. There is 
genuine peril that our own defense measures may precipitate the very war we 
fear, and that our free economy will be crushed beneath the intolerable burden 
of armaments.” 

US.A., 1951.—‘*While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate 
military preparation consistent with our responsibilities under the United Na- 
tions, we would remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent 
conscription, and commend a constant scrutiny of our military development 
program by competent civilians.” 
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U.P., 1951.—"*We continue to voice our opposition to the principle of perma- 
nent peacetime conscription under any guise.” 

U.S.A,, 1955.—"‘While we recognize the necessity for military conscription in 
time of national emergency, we reaflirm the historic position of our church in 
opposition to peacetime conscription and universal military training. We be- 
lieve that the draft should be extended only as ‘the national emergency’ war- 
rants, and then for not more than 2 years at a time.” 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION, 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


JANUARY 29, 1959. 


Post Wark WoRLD COUNCIL, 
New York, N.Y., January 27, 1959. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Service, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: This morning I heard that able administrator, Gen, Lewis 
B. Hershey, on the television program, “‘loday,” argue briefly for a 4-year 
extension of the Selective Service Act. His arguments, as I understood them, 
confirmed my opinion that the act should not be thus continued. The weight 
of his argument was not the necessity of conscription to fill the diminishing 
size of the Army in the age of nuclear warfare, but its value in giving a Govy- 
ernment agency control over the lives of all our young men; who should be 
deferred and what they should do to keep a deferred status; what scientists 
may have to be called or recalled by peacetime conscription into military service 
which at present does not pay enough to attract them, and so forth. 

I am a Socialist believing in social planning, but I am a democratic Socialist 
who considers this degree of control over all our youth far more consonant with 
communism or fascism that with any sort of democracy of free men. It is to 
be justified, if justified at all, only by the magnitude of a danger that can be 
met in no other way. And that has by no means been proved. 

Gone from General Hershey’s statements were the familiar arguments of ad- 
vocates of compulsory military service or of selective service as the nearest 
practical approach to it. No longer is the act commended for the impartiality 
of the burdens it lays on all youth. It takes 2 years out of the lives of our very 
best men; physical defects which often do not handicap professional athletes 
win deferment or exemption; a low IQ is an advantage to the shirker or the 
hater of conscription. As for the old argument of the character-building effects 
in the whole community of compulsory military service that is conspicuously 
refuted by the growth of crime, juvenile delinquency, and the general cult of 
violence. 

Neither is there any evidence that selective service stimulates interest in a 
foreign policy which would give us a security that no armament in a nuclear age 
ean provide. On the contrary the fatalistic acceptance of an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the military cold war is evident in the demand for a 4-year exten- 
sion which automaticaily discourages an intelligent drive for universal dis- 
armament, 

What General Hershey asks is relief for taxpayers who don’t want to pay for 
the kind of expert military forces nuclear warfare demands. I question, how- 
ever, whether even here our present system does not add to total costs. Has 
your committee inquired? 

To be sure the general also incidentally mentioned good guidance his system 
gave young men. (So did the Germans laud their system in the days of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Hitler.) Some young men may directly or indirectly have been 
helped rather than hurt. But a democracy knows better ways than conscrip- 
tion. And my own contacts with upstanding young men confirm Adlai Steven- 
son’s statement: “Every young man who has served in our Armed Forces knows 
the incredible waste of our present system of forced but short-run service.” 
There are better ways. 

I shall be grateful if you will put this letter into the record. 


Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DoyLeE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Before the House Armed Services Committee in connection with hearings on 
H.R. 2260 held January 28, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Legion believes 
that in the interest of the welfare of the United States of America the induc- 
tion provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act should be 
extended by the Congress to July 1, 1963. 

This recommendation is based upon the following resolution, adopted by the 
1958 National Convention of the American Legion : 

Resolution No. 305—‘“Extension of induction authority under Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act to July 1, 1963.” 

Whereas, section 17 (C) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act ofter July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation ; and 

Whereas, the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas, the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective Serv- 
ice System to (1) insure that the required strength of the active Armed Forces 
be maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlist- 
ments; (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve Forces 
by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) by classi- 
fications deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills or the 
requisite ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupations in- 
cluding engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and the study 
and preparation for such fields; and 

Whereas, the Selective Service System maintains through registration, an 
inventory of all men of military age, including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces, who in an emergency might be needed quickly 
for augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order 
to active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve ; and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of local 
citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people; and 

Whereas, the local boards of the Selective Service System in every com- 
munity of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all- 
out emergency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to 
any agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties ; and 

Whereas, some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and part-time officers and employees of 
the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and receive no compensation; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman and child in this Nation; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Chi- 
cago, Ill., September 1-4, 1958, That section 17 (C) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 625) as amended, be further amended so 
that all authority to induct persons into Armed Forces now provided by that act 
will be extended until July 1, 1963, and that the American Legion use all of its 
efforts and influence to this end. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that the American Legion during its 
40 years of service to God and country bas supported Universal Military Train- 
ing for the young men of the United States as a means of maintaining an alert 
reservoir of trained men to fight for the ideals of our great Nation. Time 
proved the value of the American Legion’s position. Three times in the space 
of two generations immediate mobilization of our fighting strength has been 
necessitated to preserve our way of life. 

We have, in fact, no reason to believe that another immediate mobilization 
will not be necessitated in the future. 

On September 13, 1958, Gen. Maxwell Taylor pointed out, in a speech to the- 
United States Conference of Mayors: “We wre facing a long period of tension 
wherein our national military posture must be maintained, even at great effort. 
We have assumed responsibilities as a Nation which we cannot put down. * * *” 

In the face of Communist imperialism, it is the feeling of the American 
Legion that a most important part of our military posture is the training of 
our young men. A few days ago, Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, came before this committee to request an extension 
of 4 years for the draft. 

Mr. Finucane said all branches of service had a firm objective of filling man- 
power needs by voluntary means. But despite this objective, Mr. Finucane 
said, the Army needs to draft men to maintain its full authorized strength. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed out that the documented information 
from the archives, preserved for future generations by historians of the past, 
reveals, from Civil War days to present time, that without some form of com- 
pulsory induction our Armed Forces have not been able to maintain their 
required strength. It is said that many of the young men who enlist in various 
branches of the service do so because of the existence of selective service. 

In World War I, 3% months elapsed between the passage of the act of May 
18, 1917, and the induction of the first man; and about 4% months elapsed 
before the System supplied men in substantial numbers. 

The slogan of World War I was that we “fought the war to end all wars.” 
In 1939. however, we started construction of war plants in preparation of 
World War II. Then in 1940, came the first peacetime draft, inducting men 
for 1 year, but most of them stayed for the “duration plus,” because of World 
War II. 

Under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 2 months and 2 days 
was required from the time the act was signed until the first man was inducted 
on November 18, 1940. 

Fortunately for the United States, Congress enacted the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. Thousands of men were already in training at the 
time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Otherwise, this Nation would have been 
thrown into World War II totally unprepared. 

The President recommended on March 3, 1947, that the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 be allowed to expire on March 31, 1947. Within a year 
the President requested Congress to reenact the law. 

During that year the Armed Forces-with all-out recruiting and many induce- 
ments and professional campaigns succeeded in raising and maintaining the 
largest voluntary force in the Nation’s history. Even so, this force numbered 
only 1,384,500 men. Early in 1948 it became apparent that a force of at least 
2,005,882 men was needed for minimum defense of our Nation. 

In considering the 1948 act, the House Armed Services Committee noted that 
the Navy and Air Force could maintain their March 1948 strength by voluntary 
means; the Army could not. 

When the Secretary of Defense appeared in 1948 before the House Committee 
on Armed Services he said : 

“* * * Viewing the bill from the standpoint of national security as a whole, 
the simple fact is that we must have selective service * * *.” 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion respectfully submits that the situation 
has not changed since that time. The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power has just stated in essence that the same situation now exists with respect 
to recruitment. 

So, after a year of attempting to do without a selective service law, the 
Congress and the Nation came to realize that we could no better afford to be 
without selective service in a time of “cold war” than in a time of “hot war.” 
The threat which prompted the enactment of the law in 1948 was at that time 
just emerging. Few would argue that the world is a more secure place today 
than it was in March of 1948. 
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The nature of the threat presently precludes any or little warning in case of 
attack. In the event war comes as it is often pictured, a widespread nuclear 
attack without warning, the Nation’s legislative processes very likely would be 
paralyzed and the authorization of a manpower procurement system would be 
hampered and delayed. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that as a byproduct of World War IT and the 
Korean war, we have in the United States some 22,700,000 veterans. Some peo- 
ple argue that this provides an adequate reservoir of trained men. 

What these people overlook is the fact that over 18 million of them are over 
36 years of age. 

Mr. Chairman, military experts have come before this committee since hear- 
ings began in the 86th Congress to plead the case of an extended draft law. The 
American Legion is the largest veterans’ organization in the Nation and we feel 
compelled to speak for our members on vital matters affecting the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

The American Legion is grateful to this distinguished committee for this 
opportunity to express the views of its members, and we respectfully recommend 
that the Congress extend the power to induct to July 1, 1963, as set forth in 
H.R. 2260. 





STATEMENT OF MILITARY ORDER OF WORLD WARS 


We consider continuation of induction authority necessary to insure that the 
strengths of the Active and Reserve Forces may be maintained at the levels 
necessary for national security. It permits us a defense posture in an uncertain 
world, which assures our allies and friends that we will not desert them and 
serves notice to possible aggressors of our intentions to remain ready and strong. 

The Nation’s past experience in trying to maintain forces at levels consistent 
with the requirements of today or the foreseeable future is convincing evidence 
that the military manpower requirements could not be met without induction of 
registrants under the Universal Military Training and Service Act and the 
stimulus the act has on voluntary enlistments. 

We feel that aside from providing the force in being and the reserve structure 
necessary for national security the act is responsible for countless peripheral 
contributions to individual and national well-being. 

The services of our youth in the Armed Forces fosters leadership, develops 
character, promotes health and well-being, and creates a greater responsibility 
of citizenship. These attributes benefit the citizen and are vital to our national 
welfare. Those who do not serve in uniform and are channeled through defer- 
ment into carriers of science, medicine, engineering, and teaching add to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the Nation. 

The Military Order of World Wars endorses H.R. 2260 and considers it to be 
vital to the national security and interest. Accordingly, we respectfully urge 
your favorable consideration of this vital legislation by this committee. 

THOMAS H. KINe, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WorRLD WARS RESOLUTION 


Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist: and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation; and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligaton for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective Serv- 
ice System (1) to insure that the required strength of the active Armed Forces 
be maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlist- 
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ments, (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve forces 
by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) by classi- 
fications deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills or the 
requisite ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupations includ- 
ing engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and the study 
and preparation for such fields ; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an 
inventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly 
for augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order 
to active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve; and 

Whereas Selective Service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of local 
citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every community 
of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to any 
agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties, and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Gov- 
ernment and receive no compensation ; and 

Whereas the cost of operating the Selective Service System is only about 16 
cents per year for every man, woman and child in this Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Military Order of the World Wars in convention assembled 
in San Juan, P.R. this 24th day of October 1958, That section 17(c¢) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 625), as amended, be 
further amended so that all the authority to induct persons into the Armed 
Forces now provided by that Act will be extended until July 1, 1963, and that 
the Military Order of the World Wars use all of its efforts and influence to 
this end. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
Military Order of the World Wars to be affixed this 24th day of October 1958. 

Rosert G. KALEs, 
Commander, USNR (Retired), Commander in Chief. 


sy the Commander in Chief. 
Harry F. McCuirian, 
Commander, USN (Retired), Secretary General. 


———— 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 28, 1959. 
Re H.R. 2260 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: This is to express the interest and approval of the National 
Organization of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States with respect 
to your bill, H.R. 2260, which would extend the Military Draft Act until June 
1963, and for other purposes. Resolution No. 121, adopted by the 59th annual 
national convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in August 1958, strongly 
recommends extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act to 
July 1, 1968, and is the basis for our support of your bill H.R. 2260. We believe 
that under existing world tensions it is necessary to provide the Department of 
Defense with the necessary machinery to keep our Armed Forces up to an agreed 
strength by use of the draft if volunteer enlistments are insufficient. 

We hope the House Armed Services Committee will promptly report H.R. 2260 
and that it will be approved by the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate and signed by the President. 

Respectfully yours, 
OMAR B. Ketrcuum, Director. 
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NATIONAL CouNcIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION, 
Nyack, N.Y., January 27, 1959. 
Representative CARL VINSON, 
ea 5 House Armed Services Committee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Vinson: I would appreciate it if you would insert in the record of 
the hearings and thus make available to members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Congress the enclosed statement on behalf of the National Council 
Against Conscription. 

The National Council Against Conscription was organized in 1945 by leaders 
in farm, church, labor, and educational groups to oppose attempts to extend 
peacetime military conscription in the United States. Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, the 
chairman of the Department of Higher Education of New York University, is the 
chairman of our council and I have been serving as the director of the council. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun M. Swomtey, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


We are concerned about the long-continued conscription in the United States. 
When the Selective Service Act of 1948 was adopted it was not intended to be a 
permanent law. Yet it has been steadily renewed for years at a time, without 
any effort on the part of the Armed Services Committee to explore suitable 
alternatives. 

In Great Britain, for example, a Government commission has been given the 
task of finding ways to establish a completely voluntary establishment. In the 
United States no responsible Government agency has gone beyond the report 
of the Cordiner committee to plan for adequate voluntary inducements. 

We urge the Armed Services Committee to think in terms of such a study. 
Certainly there have been enough changes in military technology and the world 
scene to require such a study rather than to continue automatically to maintain 
a system which Great Britain, for example, is abandoning. 

During the 11 years since the postwar conscription law was adopted in 1948, 
the world has witnessed the development of thermonuclear bombs, the trend 
toward making atomic weapons conventional, the development of long-range 
guided missiles and now is contemplating the devastating implications of the 
space age. 

During these 11 years Congress has accepted essentially the conscription pro- 
gram advocated by the Army in 1917. In spite of its deteriorating effects on civil 
and military life and in spite of the revolution in military technology it has 
been renewed almost automatically without any serious consideration of alterna- 
tives. 

In considering whether to continue the present power to induct we urge com- 
mittee consideration of the following five points: 

(1) The present law is discriminatory and inequitable——There is economic 
discrimination because those whose parents can afford higher education are 
deferred while those who must work to earn the money for an education are 
drafted. Those who can afford to marry and have children young are deferred 
while those who cannot are further penalized by having to wait additional years 
after leaving the Armed Forces where they have received the extremely low 
pay of less than $100 a month. Thus a small segment of American society, 
for the most part already economically underprivileged, are set back a number 
of years in terms of economic competition with their fellow citizens of the same 
age, are deprived in some cases of further education and at the same time must 
undergo separation from home and family at the cost of their normal personal 
liberty. 

Prof. John K. Galbraith, of Harvard, has asserted that “the draft survives prin- 
cipally as a device by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve at 
less than the market rate of pay. We shift the cost of military service from the 
well-to-do taxpayer, who benefits by lower taxes, to the impecunious young 
draftee.” 

(2) Conscription is not only inefficient ; it cannot accomplish the end for which 
it was adopted.—The purpose for which it was adopted was to supply the Armed 
Forces with manpower that could be trained to meet the needs of those forces. 
The Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Electric, in its May 1957 report 
stated : 
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“The modern military manpower problem, reduced to its simplest terms, is 
one of quality rather than quantity. It is not merely a matter of the total num- 
ber of people on hand, but is much more a matter of the level of competence, skill, 
and experience of those people. 

“The military services are not able, at the present time and under the present 
circumstances, to keep and challenge and develop the kinds of people needed for 
the period of time necessary for those people to make an effective contribution 
to the operation of the force.” 

The Cordiner report goes on to point out that of the 2,500,000 planned enlisted 
strength 305,000 have been inducted by the draft and “another 1,200,000 men 
are serving their first terms of voluntary enlistment.” Of this overall first 
term group, 76 percent leave the Armed Forces as soon as their initial service 
period is over. Moreover, 97 out of every 100 draftees leave the Army as soon 
as their 2-year term ends. Since, as Ralph Cordiner has pointed out, the advance 
in “modern war technology makes it almost impossible to train a specialist in 
2 years,” the men are being discharged about the time they are becoming trained 
and hence useful. This points up two further problems: 

1. Cordiner said after taiking to hundreds of enlisted men: 

“I found antagonism and bitterness over the draft. They were checking off 
the days until they got out. We must devote 25 percent of our military effort to 
training men who don’t stay. The trainers are discouraged. They resemble 
the poor teacher whose every class flunks.” 

2. The accident rate is so high as a result of inexperienced men manning 
intricate weapons or equipment that the Armed Forces estimate that close to 
$5 billion worth of equipment is not now operable. 

The Cordiner report estimated on the basis of figures submitted by the Armed 
Forces that an armed force paid as adequately as other Government and civilian 
workers would result in sufficient voluntary reenlistments so as to permit a 
reduction in the size of the Armed Forces especially in training and transporta- 
tion personnel, but also ‘a 10-percent cutback in maintenance technicians” and 
reductions at other points. The total saving in material and maintenance would 
go from about $5 billion in 1960 to about $6% billion in 1962. 

(3) Conscription has become an escape from responsibility for both Congress 
and the Armed Forces.—Instead of adopting policies which would attract young 
men into the Armed Forces compulsion has become an easy answer. Prior to 
June 1950, “approximately 60 percent of the enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces were reenlisting,” said the Cordiner report. “The force consisted of 
approximately 1,500,000 men—predominantly volunteers.” By 1954 the reenlist- 
ment rate had fallen to 18 percent. 

Aside from the pay scale there are other problems Congress has been able to 
dodge because of conscription. The Cordiner report spoke of “deplorable condi- 
tions under which military people are forced to live * * *.” The report added: 

“In and around almost every military base can be found sprawling trailer 
camps and families jammed into ‘splinter cities,’ which are 5-year mobilization 
barracks stretched years beyond their original life expectancy. Divided families 
with inevitable inroads into the very heart of the moral fiber of the people 
involved ; injury to the pride, dignity, and personal standards of the individual— 
these are the elements of this tragedy.” 

But this is only part of the problem. The psychological attitude that the 
draft will provide men in spite of poor leadership, exploitation, and abuses is 
an aspect of compulsion itself. Dr. Eli Ginzberg, director of staff studies for 
the National Manpower Council, has said: ‘‘The trouble with the system is that 
there is a tendency for the defense management to seek the remedy for its errors 
by the simple method of calling up more manpower. 

The committees in Congress which deal directly with the armed services have 
become so responsive to the professional officer group that in the 1958 legislation 
providing for an increase in pay for the Armed Forces, a general or admiral 
received an increase of $424 a month over his previous pay, a colonel $148 a 
month, and a major $58 a month. A private, first class, earning less than $100 
a month previously, during his first 2 years of service would get only $3 a 
month increase—hardly an inducement to volunteer. Congress and the Pentagon 
have thus far pursued a policy of granting large increases to officers who aren’t 
drafted and keeping the pay of the enlisted men so low as to make it necessary 
to draft them. 

(4) Conscription has caused problems in leadership, discipline, and morale.— 
Many college students enter ROTC in order to escape being enlisted men. One 
Pentagon official quoted in the May 27, 1958, Look estimated that 80 percent of 
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our officers below the rank of general are draft motivated. He pointed out that 
this attitude had also invaded the Military and Naval Academies. He then asked, 
“What kind of leaders will we have when hundreds of boys at the Academies are 
there, not because they want to be officers but because they don’t want to be 
enlisted men?” 

This officer attitude communicates itself to the men. But there is also resent- 
ment on the part of the enlisted men who volunteer in order to avoid being 
drafted. The Secretary of the Navy in May 1958, stated “over a long period the 
increasing disciplinary problems in the Naval Establishment, especially a.w.o.1. 
rates and the brig population, have been a matter of grave concern to me. The 
a.w.o.l. rate rose 30 percent in 1957 over 1956 and courts-martial continue at the 
rate of 1,000 a week. The human and financial losses * * * cannot be afforded.” 

(5) The alternative to conscription is a voluntary Military Establishment. 
In Great Britain a Government committee has been appointed “to examine the 
factors bearing on the willingness of men and women to serve in the Armed 
Forces and to make recommendations.” The U.S. Government, on the other hand, 
has been so ordered toward compulsion that there have been since 1945 a number 
of Presidential or congressional commissions to consider the value of universal 
military training and none to promote a voluntary estiblishment. 

The British committee has already suggested better housing, married quarters, 
a shorter working day with more intensive employment, the ending of mounting 
formal guard on camp gates, kit inspections, and pay parades. It has deplored 
some indications of the caste idea which the Manchester Guardian describes as 
“expressions of a basic attitude, carried over from an age in which the officer 
was a country gentleman, intent on cultivating certain social virtues in himself 
and his fellow officers. That attitude will change as the officers structure of the 
army is changed, and as technical efficiency comes to be regarded as the prime 
requirement. The most valuable recruits for the Armed Forces will be men and 
women who would do well in comparable employment in civilian life and who 
will therefore expect comparable standards of efficiency and treatment.” (Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 6, 1958. ) 

In the United States three important suggestions have been made that would 
result in an adequate volunteer establishment. The first is the proposal that a 
living wage, on a par with that of other Government workers, be paid to first-term 
enlisted men and that adequate increases be provided to solve the reenlistment 
problem. 

The second is that Congress provide for decent housing and other decent com- 
munity standards in places where military personnel must live. 

The third is to change the Army idea that every cook, bookkeeper, and ware- 
house employee must be physically qualified for and given combat training. No 
more than 20 percent of an army are combat troops. The rest are supply or 
support personnel. Representative Thomas B. Curtis, in a speech before the 
Seabee Veterans Convention in St. Louis in 1954, said: 

“When we examine * * * the work performed by men in uniform for the 
Military Establishment, we will find that at least SO percent (and some even 
estimate higher) is not fighting nor will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, maintenance, overhaul, bookkeeping, 
housing, feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to the borderline cases, such as 
field or frontline maintenance, or frontline feedings, ete. Obviously, any work 
on the front lines will involve the need for military discipline, 

“Now if 80 percent of the men in uniform are never going to be engaged in 
fighting * * * what in Heaven’s name are we talking about training 100 percent 
to fight. If indeed an analysis of the job requirements of these 80 percent reveals, 
as it does, that the skills required are essentially civilian skills as were the skills 
needed in the Seabees, then we had best follow the Seabees formula in our 
personnel practices as it relates to the 80 percent.” 

The Seabee formula was to take men of all ages and physical conditions from 
civilian life and use their civilian skills without putting them through basie mili- 
tary training or into uniform or under the miltary code. 

tepresentatve Curtis added: “The men in the Seabees were put into jobs they 
already knew. The guiding light of the personnel system was to utilize civilian 
skills. The military knows full well that they need civilian skills. What they 
have not yet learned is that the civilian enterprise is better equipped to train men 
in these skills than the military and incidentally at one-tenth the cost, because 
we don’t have to provide room, board, and wages for our Civilian trainees.” 
Respectfully submitted. 


JoHN M. Swomtey, Jr. 
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JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED States OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Hon. CarL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C, 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a copy of the resolution passed at our 63d 
annual national convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., August 2-10, 1958, dealing 
with the extension of the Selective Service System. Since it is not possible for 
me to appear before your comiittee in person, a privilege and honor, I shall 
appreciate your inclusion of this resolution in the record of your hearings as an 
expression of our stand on the legislation which you are considering. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially, 
BerNAkD WetIrzer, National Legislative Director. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Whereas the existence of full induction authority under the Universal Military 
Training Service Act enables the Selective Service System (1) to insure that 
the required strength of the Active Armed Forces be maintained both directly 
by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlistments, (2) to assist in main- 
taining the required strength of the Reserve forces by deferring inductions of 
members who serve satisfactorily, (8) by classifications deferring induction, to 
channel men possessing critical skills or the requisite ability to acquire them into 
essential activities and occupations including engineering, scientific, and tech- 
nical pursuits and teaching, and the study and preparation for such fields, (4) 
the Selective Service System, based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation, has fairly and effec- 
tively chosen the men to meet this universal obligation and privilege; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an inven- 
tory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans no longer 
in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly for augmen- 
tation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order to active duty 
in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby Reserve; and 

Whereas Selective Service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation through 
over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of local citizens, 
has earned and enjoys the contidence of the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people; and 

Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every community 
of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to any agency 
authorized to requisition men for specific duties; and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and receive no compensation; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 63d 
Annual National Convention assembled in Los Angeles, Calif., August 38-10, 1958, 
That section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 
625), as amended, be further amended so that all the authority to induct persons 
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into the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended until July 1, 
1963 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we use every effort that this be made known to the Members of 
the Congress and to the President. 


AMERICAN FarM BurEAU FEDERATION, 
January 26, 1959. 
Re Extension of Setective Service authorization. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Service Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN VINSON: At the last annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation the voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus unani- 
mously approved the following statement of policy relative to military training 
and Selective Service : 

“Under present conditions an effective Military Establishment must be com- 
posed primarily of skilled and highly trained technical personnel who remain in 
the armed services for extended periods. 

“This necessitates a vigorous voluntary recruitment program and the mainte- 
nance of adequate incentives to encourage skilled and trained personnel to remain 
in the services. 

“It is imperative that the use of manpower by the military forces be subject 
to continuous scrutiny to avoid waste and inefficiency. 

“Such additional manpower as is recruited by selective service should be 
obtained primarily from the younger age group, preferably from those under 23 
years who have not acquired family or business responsibilities.” 

We continue to be very much concerned with respect to the number of young 
men, 23 years of age and older, who are inducted—even though this may be a 
smaller problem numerically than was the case a few years ago. We do not 
believe it is in the national interest to countenance the wastes involved in 
disruption of the careers of young men of this age—but rather that it would be 
in the national interest if practically all inductees were in the age brackets of 
19-22 years. 

We do not necessarily propose any amendment of the law in this respect. 

Presumably much the same purpose could be accomplished by the inclusion of a 
recommendation to such effect in the report of the Armed Services Committee. 

It will be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter in the record of the 
hearings. 

Very sincerely, 
Matr Tricas, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 144 Constitution Avenue NE., 
and I am representing the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union opposes this bill. The 
practices of the armed services in making alcoholic beverages freely available 
on Government premises and thereby putting the Government’s stamp of approval 
on the use of them is not, in our judgment, conducive to the announced objective 
of having fighting forces capable of defending our country, and the free world, 
against aggression. Particularly is this so as our weapons of defense become 
more and more complicated and require greater skill and greater physical and 
mental ability to adjust to their requirements. The use of alcoholic beverages 
is directly opposed to acquiring these skills and this endurance. 

What we have said with regard to the Armed Forces generally, applies with 
still greater force to the teenagers in the services who are acquiring wrong ideas 
at an age when they are ill equipped to defend themselves against such pres- 
sures. We deplore the drafting of anyone under 21 and particularly of those 
from 18% up, or the pressuring of them to come into the services where such 
unfortunate conditions obtain. 

We note that our present defense policies are based on the use of fewer and 
fewer men and more and more reliance on extremely expensive weapons. We 
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submit that this is an excellent time for Congress to revise its policies in respect 
to the drafting of our citizens, especially of our future citizens under the age 
of 21. 


STATEMENT BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE HOUSE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON H.R, 2260, JANUARY 26, 1959 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recommends the enactment 
of legislation to continue for not more than 2 years the authority to induct, for 
2 years of active military service, men not previously deferred. 

Before this is done, however, Congress should explore the alternative methods 
of reducing the excessively high age of the average inductee and then should— 

(a) Amend the law to make young men liable for induction for only 2 
or 3 years after attainment of age 1814, instead of remaining eligible until age 
26, or until 35 if deferred for any reason; or 

(b) Instruct those responsible for administration of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act to modify the order in which qualified young 
men are called into service. 

Congress also should review the entire draft law to amend its obsolete pro- 
visions and permit the expiration of those provisions that no longer are necessary 
or which Congress has no intention of implementing. 

The chamber’s position on this important issue is based upon policy declara- 
tions unanimously approved by its members and upon a comprehensive study 
of the draft law by a joint subcommittee on manpower drawn from the member- 
ship of the chamber’s national defense and education committees. This study 
was completed last week following a series of conferences with manpower Officials 
of the Department of Defense and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
and with the assistance of statistical studies recently completed by Selective 
Service and Bureau of Labor Statistics officials. 


THE DRAFT IS STILL NECESSARY 


In spite of (1) sharply reduced military manpower requirements; (2) an 
abundance of draft age, physically fit nonfathers; and (3) enactment of nearly 
a dozen major laws that have substantially increased the attractiveness of mili- 
tary service as a career, there is no conclusive evidence that currently projected 
military manpower goals for the Active and Reserve Forces can be achieved and 
maintained without the draft. 

The input requirement from civilian life to maintain an active force of approxi- 
mately 2.5 million is 525,000 for the current fiscal year. About 20 percent 
(115,000) of this number will be inductees and there is considerable evidence 
that a large percentage of the long-term voluntary enlistees are draft inspired 
or stimulated. 

If the Active Forces remain at or about the June 30, 1959, target strength of 
2,520,000, defense officials conservatively estimate they will need an average of 
90,000 inductees annually through fiscal 1963. 

The draft is also vital in connection with active duty requirements for junior 
officers, doctors, and dentists, and in supplying the necessary flow of young man- 
power into the various civilian components. 

The principal source of junior officers is ROTC graduates, most of whom enter 
the ROTC program in preference to being inducted as enlisted men. For the 
past several years, draft-inspired volunteers also have been the principal source 
of doctors and dentists. By June 30, 1959, defense officials predict that 50 per- 
cent of all military doctors and 60 percent of all dentists will be noncareer officers 
who accepted Reserve commissions—plus a 2-year active duty obligation—in lieu 
of being inducted. 

The value of the draft as a source of manpower for the Reserve Forces stems 
from the fact that most inductees, upon completion of their 2 years of active 
duty, are required to spend 3 years in the Ready Reserve and 1 year in the 
Standby Reserve. In addition, many young men enter directly into one of the 
many Reserve programs in lieu of being inducted for 2 years. 


TWO-YEAR OR FOUR-YEAR EXTENSION ? 
In response to direct inquiries regarding the reasons for requesting a 4-year 


extension of the draft law, defense officials have offered only three arguments: 
1. Convenience. 
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2. That's the way it was done the last two times. 

3. We think we'll need it that long. 

The chamber recommends that any extension of the draft law be limited to 
not more than 2 years for the following reasons : 

1. In an era of rapid technological advancement and rapidly changing mili- 
tary manpower requirements, Congress should reexamine our basic military 
manpower statute at least every 2 years. 

2. A 2-year extension would be just as satisfactory as a 4-year extension in 
showing our allies that the United States regards its military commitments 
seriously and fully intends to live up to them. 

3. Real progress is being made toward the development of a quality active 
force of men with at least 4 years of service. The Army’s percentage of such 
persons jumped from 34 percent in 1956 to 41 percent in 1958. The compar- 
able Air Force percentages are 40 and 49. If this rate of improvement con- 
tinues, the draft may not be needed for more than 2 years. 

4, While 12 of the 16 Cordiner Committee recommendations affecting military 
personnel have been fully implemented, defense officials concede it is too early 
to measure the impact of these proposals—particularly the $576 million pay 
raise—upon new enlistment and reenlistment rates. Even before the pay raise 
was approved, the reenlistment rate for first-term regulars (the most critical 
retention group) rose from 15.7 percent in 1955 to 27 percent in 1958. 

5. The Defense Department estimate of draft needs assumes no further reduc- 
tions in the size of the active forces, but Defense Secretary McElroy has made 
it clear that further reductions are likely. 


INDUCTEES ARE TOO OLD 


The major problem in connection with the draft law is the average age of 
inductees. Those who enlist voluntarily average 18% years of age—just about 
what the services prefer. But inductees average nearly 23 years of age, the 
average is still rising, and there is no expectation that it will decline, under 
existing laws and regulations. 

With all due respect to the young men who are being inducted, the fact re- 
mains that they are merely helping meet strength goals; they are contributing 
little, if anything, to the development of a quality career force or to our overall 
defense posture. 

Most inductees enter the Armed Forces reluctantly, for very understandable 
reasons. Most of them have either entered the business world or married or 
both. Many have purchased homes. For these and other reasons, less than 
5 percent of all inductees reenlist. Career incentive legislation would influence 
few of them. This perpetuates the turnover problem which is costly in terms 
of both dollars and efficiency. Furthermore, most inductees cannot be utilized 
effectively in the jobs where men are in short supply because they are ready for 
discharge by the time they receive the necessary in-service training. 

In summary, the Defense Department, while working hard on the one hand 
to improve the attractiveness of military service, is reconciling itself to accept- 
ing 100,000 men a year that it knows it cannot utilize effectively or retain on a 
career basis. 

The Army—the only service now using the draft—is living with this problem, 
and the situation has improved slightly since mental standards were raised 
several months ago, in accordance with a draft-law amendment approved during 
the 85th Congress. But the problem is an unnecessary one that must not be 
allowed to continue. 

It is in both the national interest and the public interest that inductees be 
younger. Younger men make more efficient and more enthusiastic soldiers and 
are much more likely to remain in the service on a career basis. And taking 
young men into the service at an earlier age would make it easier for them to 
decide between a military or civilian career. No matter which they choose, their 
comparative youth will be in their favor. 

As previously indicated, there are two ways to deal with the problem. Perhaps 
the simplest method is to amend the draft law to make young men liable for 
induction for only 2 or 3 years after attainment of age 18%. This, of course, 
could necessitate wiping out some of the special Selective Service deferment 
eategories. But the continuing need for certain types of student, technical, and 
professional deferments should be recognized. The potential impact of any such 
amendment on draft-inspired long-term enlistments also would have to be con- 
sidered carefully. 
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On the other hand, if your committee decides to extend the law without change, 
the problem could be dealt with administratively. With only two exceptions, 
the order in which young men are called into service is left to administrative 
determination. Under the circumstances, there appears to be no reason why, 
for example, 19-year-old nonfathers and nonstudents could not be taken first if 
the proper executive officials determined that it would be in the national interest 
to do so. For example, the impact of any such change upon our scientific and 
technical education programs, as well as on long-term enlistments, should be 
considered carefully. 

The chamber strongly recommends that your committee give prompt attention 
to this problem and resist the temptation to rush through a simple extension of 
the law without resolving it by amendment or appropriate instructions to Defense 
and Selective Service officials. 


COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF ACT 


Our study of the draft law brought to light a number of references to such 
nonexistent bodies as the National Security Resources Board and the National 
Security Training Commission. The law also provides the basic authority for a 
vast universal military training program that was put into effect on an experi- 
mental basis but wisely abandoned soon thereafter. These and other similar 
provisions should be stricken from the law prior to its extension. 





ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1959. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Electronic Industries Association, the 
national trade association for the electronics industry, I am enclosing for your 
information a copy of a resolution on selective service adopted by the associa- 
tion’s board of directors on December 4, 1958. 

The resolution supports the extension of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, which will expire on June 30, 1959, unless con- 
gressional action is taken. As you will note, the resolution sets forth the con- 
clusion of the electronics industry that the Selective Service System is fair 
and equitable and necessary for the proper functioning of our industrial system 
at the present time and in the event of a national emergency. 

If appropriate, we will appreciate your inserting this letter and the supporting 
resolution in the record of the hearings on the extension of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

If you have any questions concerning our position, we will be pleased to meet 
with you and discuss them. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES D. SECREST. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 4, IN NEw York CiTy 


Whereas the Selective Service System has fulfilled the Nation’s need for a 
fair and equitable method of recruiting members of our Armed Forces while 
recognizing the need for deferment of those persons whose talents could best 
be used in industry, and 

Wherens the deferment of 1,100,000 students during the Korean war has 
made possible the training of 40,000 to 50,000 engineers and scientists whose 
services are essential to industrial support of the national defense program, and 

Whereas the critical skills program has also aided defense industries by 
minimizing the time required by men of exceptional qualifications to fulfill their 
military obligations, and 

Whereas the Selective Service System, under the able direction of Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, is the only Government agency equipped by experience and trained 
personnel to prevent industrial collapse, in the event of a national emergency, 
through the orderly retention of key personnel : Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the board of directors of the Electronic Industries Association 
on this day of Thursday, December 4, 1958, respectfully urge the President to 
recommend and Congress to approve continuation of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948, as amended, before its expiration on June 
30, 1959. 


STATEMENT BY FRED J. HOLLENBECK, VETERANS OF WORLD Wak I OF THE U.S.A., INC. 


Before the Armed Service Committee on extension of selective service 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., Inc., believe that in the interest of the welfare of the United States 
of America the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act should be extended by Congress to July 1, 1963. 

This recommendation is based upon the following resolution adopted by the 
1958 National Convention of the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc. 


Resolution for Extension of Induction Authority Under Universal Military 
Training and Service Act to July 1, 1963 


Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist: and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation; and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the aforesaid 
act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young man 
to serve his country in a military capacity; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective Service 
System (1) to insure that the required strength of the active Armed Forces be 
maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlist- 
ments, (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve forces 
by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) by classifi- 
cations deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills or the 
requisite ablity to acquire them into essential activities and occupations including 
engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and the study and 
prep2ration for such fields ; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an 
inventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly 
for augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order 
to active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve; and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of 
local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every community 
of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to any agency 
authorized to requisition men for specific duties, and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and received no compensation ; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., National Convention 
assembled in Springfield, Ill., September 14 through September 19, 1958, That 
section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 625), 
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as amended, be further amended so that all the authority to induct persons into 
the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended until July 1, 1963, 
and that Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., use all of its efforts and 
influence to this end. 

We are grateful to this distinguished committee for this opportunity to express 
the views of its members and we respectfully recommend that the Congress 
extend the power to induct to July 1, 1963, as set forth in H.R. 2260. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN VINSON: The purpose of this letter is to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Armed Services the position of the American 
Medical Association on H.R. 2260, 86th Congress, a bill, which, in part, would 
extend until July 1, 1963, the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

With respect to the extension of the special provisions of this act applicable 
to medical, dental, or allied specialists, the American Medical Association wishes 
to reaffirm its position which was outlined in testimony presented in May 1957, 
before the House Armed Services Committee on the bill which subsequently 
was enacted as Public Law 85-62, approved June 27, 1957. At that time, the 
association testified that, “* * * if the demands for the defense and security 
of our Nation are such that, in the opinion of Congress, it is necessary to have 
a draft act to maintain the strength of our Armed Forces, then the extension 
of the present legislation would be one method to insure sufficient physicians 
for the military services.” 

The association also recommended retention of the provisions of the law re- 
lating to the National, State, and local committees which advise the Selective 
Service System in regard to the selection of medical, dental, and allied spe- 
cialists required by the services. These advisory committees consider, among 
other factors, the needs of the civilian population in the communities from which 
these phsyicians would be taken. The association is pleased that this provision 
is a part of the current law. 

In regard to specialist categories, the association recommends, as it did previ- 
ously in May 1957, that the word “other” should be substituted for the word 
“allied” in this section of the law. This would authorize a selective call for 
other specialists, such as engineers, physicists, other scientists, et cetera, which 
might be needed by the military forces. Presently, the law provides only for 
the selective callup of medical, dental, or “allied” specialists. 

The association believes that physicians should be registered and classified 
in the same manner as other citizens in the same age group, deferred for educa- 
tional purposes in the same manner as other registrants and called to active 
duty or inducted under the same general provisions as other registrants deferred 
for educational purposes. 

It is noted that the pending bill proposes a 4-year rather than a 2-year exten- 
sion of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. We believe this addi- 
tional extension of time should be fully explained and justified to the committee. 
We believe that this justification is necessary because scientific and technological 
advances have resulted in rapidly changing concepts of military manpower 
requirements. Consequently, there has resulted, directly or indirectly, current 
and projected reductions in the strength of the Armed Forces. It is conceivable 
that future manpower requirements may be subject to further downward revi- 
sions. A lesser period of extension of the law would permit a timely review 
of military manpower requirements in light of pertinent changes in the then 
current military situations. The association believes that this would be particu- 
larly desirable with respect to the callup of medical and allied specialists because 
of the increasing demands and requirements of the civilian population for the 
Nation’s medical and health resources. 

As you know from our previous appearances before your committee, the asso- 
ciation has had a keen and sustained interest in military medicine for many years. 
Through the Surgeons General of the military services, we have maintained a 
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friendly and close working arrangement in the consideration and advancement 
of military medical affairs. We feel that the health of the Nation requires a 
careful correlation of military and civilian medicine. In furtherance of this 
objective, the association, working with the military services, has attempted to 
insure improvement in the utilization of medical manpower by the armed services 
and a strengthening of the career incentive program for medical officers. 

On behalf of the American Medical Association, I would like to thank you for 
this opportunity to present our views on H.R. 2260 and to assure your committee 
of our willingness to continue our assistance in providing the members of the 
military services with the finest medical care. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, let the committee go in executive session. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 30 seconds. 
I will tell you the reason for it. 

At the close of the session yesterday, two parties in the audience 
raised a question as to an examination I had made. I told them that 
I would clarify it today. I will take, as I say, about 30 seconds. 

I stated that the reason—that we had done many things to make 
the service more palatable to people and that the draft law had been 
going down regularly, for which we were very happy. 

The question was asked me if I would explain then: If the draft law 
was going down, why was it necessary to have a draft law? 

I thought the answer was simple—I mean the rather simple answer 
is that while we have cut down from about 15,000 or 17,000 to 8,000, we 
still need those 8,000, and as long as we do need more people in the 
service than what volunteers we would get, it would be necessary to 
continue it. 

I did tell them that I would try to clarify it for the record. 

The Cuatrman, All right. Let all members of the audience vacate, 
as the committee is in executive session to consider the bill. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 





